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SITE OF THE FORUM ROMANUM, FROM 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
Temple of Saturn, 


O far back in the remote ages of antiquity 

that the memory of man, preserving the 
incident, has failed to preserve the date, a 
group of ancients gathered on an Italian hill- 
side to mark by a furrow the boundaries of a 
city which they proposed to found. Every 
detail of the required ceremony, at once civil 
and religious, was observed with care. <A 
lucky day was chosen. The plow was of 
bronze. It was drawn by a cow and a bull 
yoked together. The cow was placed on the 
inner side. The earth was thrown inward. 











THE SLOPE OF THE OAPITOLINE HILL. 
Excavations on the Site of the Basilica Julia. 
Temple of Castor. 


At every point where a gate was to be erect- 
ed the plow was lifted and carried across the 
unbroken sod. So, if we may credit an an- 
cient though not very trustworthy tradition, 
the city of ceremonies was founded by a 
ceremony far older than itself. So was es- 
tablished, with no dream of its future great- 
ness, the city which for so many centuries 


| made itself the mistress of the world. 


Its first conquests were by its arms. Ex- 
tending gradually its boundaries, it em- 
braced at last almost the entire civilized 
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supreme authority was transferred from the 
alace of the Czsars to the Vatican. The 
gions of vanquished soldiers gave way to 
hordes of invincible monks, the tyranny of 
a Nero and a Caligula to that of the Inquisi- 
tion and the Jesuit fathers, And again for 
centuries Rome ruled the world, which seem- 
ed by the irruptions of the Northern barba- 
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rians to have broken the yoke, which was 
really only changed, not lightened. 

Thus Rome has a double history. There 
is a classic and there is an‘ ecclesiastical 
Rome, a pagan and a Christian Rome, a 
Rome of the Caesars and a Rome of the 
popes. And as it has a double history, so 
there is a double city—a city of antique ruins 
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and a city of ecclesiastical relics; a city of 
viaducts and arches and palaces and heathen 
temples, and a city of churches and saints 
and sacred art; a city of ruined theatres and 
circuses, and a city of papal pageantry; a 
city whose heart is the ancient Roman Forum, 
and a city whose centre is the comparatively 
modern St. Peter’s and the Vatican. 

It is of classic Rome we propose to tell 
our readers something in this article. We 
shall perhaps have something to say in a 
future number concerning the Rome of the 
pontiffs and the church. 

There is nothing in the site of Rome to 
account for its imperial supremacy. It has 


conquered its place in the world’s history | 


| despite its location. There is no great mil- 
| itary strength in its position. The surround- 
ing country offers no advantages for a great 
city. Its position debars it from commerce. 
The Tiber does, indeed, connect it with the 
sea; but the Tiber, a narrow and rapid 
stream, is at once too large to be harmless 
and too small to be of use. Fed by the Ap- 
/ennines, it is, like all mountain streams, sub- 
ject to sudden changes in the volume of its 
waters. Again and again it has poured down 
upon the city which it cuts in two an over- 
whelming torrent, inundating all the lower 
portions, and bringing death and desolation 
with it. Yet it will admit no ships of large 
burden. Its depth is only from fifteen to 
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twenty feet, its breadth in Rome but 185, and 
its tortuous course and rapid current make 
navigation difficult and dangerous. The 
surrounding country is so malarious in char- 
acter that, in certain seasons of the year, a 
night spent by a stranger without the city 
walls is almost certain death. The hills 
are deserted, the valleys but illy cultivated. 
Yet it is certain that the Campagna did 
not always possess the character that now 
belongs to it. The sites of thriving towns, 
once the peers of Rome itself, are now occu- 
pied only by a few shepherds and cattle 
stalls. The plains once occupied by the 
magnificent villas of the Roman nobility, 
where Pliny and Scipio and Augustus and 
Hadrian had their summer retreats, and 
where Horace wished he might spend the 
closing years of his old age, are now aban- 
doned by all who can escape their dangers, 
while those who remain attest by their gaunt 


and hollow cheeks and sallow complexions | 


how dangerous is the climate even to those 
who survive the deadly miasma. 

The river Tiber, flowing with a crooked 
course, but in a general southerly direction, 
divides the city of Rome into two unequal 
portions. On the western bank is St. Peter’s, 
and the Vatican, and the Castle of St. An- 
gelo, and the Corsini Palace. Here is what 
is known as the Leonine City, within which 
the papal authority is, at the time of our 
writing, confined. On the eastern bank are 


the famous Capitoline, Palatine, and Aven- 
tine hills; between them and the river lies 
modern Rome; while in the valley bounded 
by the Palatine and Capitoline hills on the 
one side, and the Quirinal and Esquiline hills 


upon the other, was the 
Forum, the heart of classic Rome. Here 
stood the ancient Capitol upon the Capitol- 
ine Hill; here in the valley below still stand 
the remains of many of the ancient temples ; 
here in close proximity are the far-famed 
arches of Septimius Severus and Titus and 
Constantine; here is the pavement where Cx- 
sar walked and where Cicero pleaded ; while 
not far distant are the Coliseum, and the pal- 
ace of the Czesars, and the baths of Caracal- 
la, and Trajan’s Column, and the Pantheon. 
Thus, by the river and the hills, Rome is di- 
vided into three cities—ecclesiastical Rome 
on the west bank, modern Rome on the east 
bank, and classic Rome upon the hill-sides 
and in the intervening valleys still further 
east. It is to this latter Rome we introduce 
our reader in these pages. 

We take our stand at the foot of Capitol- 
ine Hill. The street of Araceli leads us 
hither from our quarters in the modern city 
upon the river bank. A double flight of 
stairs is before us leading up to what con- 
stituted the heart of ancient Rome. Usage, 
if not absolute law, required that the temple 
of the tutelary deity should be placed upon 


| over 


ancient Roman | 


| mains of heathen temples. 


| this fact is repeated. 


a 


could be obtained. On the southwest apex 
of this double hill, therefore, stood the triple 
temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, over- 
looking the surrounding city. On the op- 
posite end stood the citadel of Rome, the im- 
pregnable fortress with which every consid- 
erable city was provided, and whither, in 
direst calamity, its soldiery might retreat to 
make a last defense. Between the two was 
the Tabulariwm, or, as we should call it, the 
hal of records, where the archives of the 
empire were preserved. 

We turn to the left, and ascend the long 
flight of stairs which leads us to the site of 
the ancient citadel. Classic, sacred, and 
modern’ Rome are curiously intermingled in 
the scene before us. The steps swarm with 
beggars, who for the love of the Virgin be- 
seech our charity. To beg is no dishonor 
and hardly a misfortune in Rome. The 
Church which has canonized poverty can not 
restrain it. Where saints are beggars, beg- 
gary is norepreach. Indiscriminate charity 
fosters a laziness which perpetuates the vice. 
While the pope was still master of Rome he 
gave annually to its paupers two or three 
thousand crowns. We are not good Roman- 
ists. The love of the Virgin has no power 
our indurate hearts. We pass the 
swarm of professional beggars, and enter the 
Church of Santa Maria Araceli. We give 
the church the benefit of its full title. But 
in common conversation no one does so. It 
is simply the Church of Araceli. Owing to 
the number of churches erected in Rome to 
the honor of the Virgin Mary, the first name 
ceases to be significant, and it is accordingly 
dropped by common consent. 

The Church of Araceli affords a curious 
though not remarkable illustration of the 
extent to which in Rome the ancient and the 
ecclesiastical are commingled. To the faith- 
ful it would appear as a fine instance of the 
method in which the Romish Church has 
consecrated to the service of God the fruit- 
age of the heathen. The wine, they would 
tell us, is none the worse because idolatrous 
hands cultivate the grape, if pious hands 
have been laid upon the cup. To the Prot- 
estant it appears to afford a curious emblem 
of the manner in which the Church of Rome 
is composed of Christian doctrine and hea- 
then rites and ceremonies. We are stand- 
ing on the site occupied in the days of Paul 
by a temple to Juno Moneta. The unfin- 
ished church is largely composed of the re- 
The great gran- 
ite pillars which support the nave have been 
dug from the ruins of Rome. Every where 
Old walls and tem- 
ples are converted into church edifices. Ru- 


| ins of the past are made quarries to serve the 


ecclesiastical purposes of the present. Why 
not? Can the dead past ever do man a bet- 
ter service than when it becomes a quarry 


the point whence the widest view of the city | out of which we gather our material of ex- 
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STATUE OF MAROUS AURELIUS, 


perience wherewith to construct for the fu- 
ture ? 

To the Catholic, however, the fact that he 
stands in the midst of the reconstructed ru- 
ins of classic Rome is nothing. The grand 
fact is that he is under the roof which covers 
the sacred form of the Bambino. 

The Bambino is a wooden figure made to 
represent the infant Jesus. We are assured 
that it was made from a tree of the Mount 
of Olives, and carved by St. Luke. I hope 
he was a better physician than artist; for 
the figure itself is artistically not widely dif- 
ferent from such as stand in inviting atti- 
tudes at the entrances of our cigar-shops— 
perhaps a trifle more delicate in style. It 
has a side chapel all to itself. Itis carefully 
preserved in a casket of wood. Its dress is 


of the finest fabrics, trimmed with lace, and 
| it is literally covered with jewels, which are 
stuck all over it, as though it were a pin- 
cushion. For the Bambino, perhaps from 
its medical carver, has inherited a wonder- 
ful power. Better far in the eyes of the 
faithful than hydropathy, homeopathy, or 
allopathy is Bambino-pathy. In times of 
| dire distress it is taken from its chapel, car- 
ried to the sick-bed, placed at the foot, and 
made the recipient of prayers for succor and 
deliverance. And such prayers are always 
heard. The jewels which cover its gaud) 
person are a part of the fees which it has re- 
ceived for these services. But they are only 
a part. The Bambino practice is wonder- 
fully profitable to the priests—so profitable 
that there are several imitations in other 

















THE OLOACA MAXIMA.—UPPER 


cities. But the original and genuine Bam- 
bino, the gift of the medical apostle, is to be 
seen only in the Church of Araceli, on the 
Capitoline Hill, at Rome. 

On the opposite end of the Capitoline Hill 
stands, as we have said, the ancient temple 
of Rome’s tutelary deity—Jupiter. On ei- 
ther side were temples to Juno and Minerva. 
On the brow of the hill, looking down into 
the Forum below, was a gigantic statue of 
Jupiter, who thus surveyed the throngs of 
Roman politicians in all their public gather- 
ings. Was it intended that he should sym- 
bolize the truth that their crookedest ways 
and most secret and sinuous dealings were 
known to Him with whom we have to do? 
If so, his presence was a failure. For Wash- 
ington is purity itself compared with ancient 
Rome. The corruption of the modern 
Church is inherited from that of the ancient 
Capitol. Nevertheless, Jupiter’s presence 
was not dn vain, since, if we may credit 
Cicero, the detection of Catiline’s famous 
conspiracy was due to this lynx-eyed statue. 
Here, too, in later times stood statues repre- 
senting each nation in Rome, with bells 
hanging from their hands. Whenever any 
commotion or rebellion took place in any 
subject nation the sensitive statue took the 


END, NEAR 


THE JANUS QUADRIFRONS 


alarm and rang out the warning with its 
bells. 

Incredible? My dear Sir, nothing is in- 
credible in Rome. 

The temple itself, if we may credit the ac- 
counts of contemporaneous writers, was a 
marvel of architectural beauty. 
gular circumstance 


It is a sin- 
it is hardly supersti- 
tious to consider it a singular circumstance 
—that it was destroyed by fire in the same 
year in which the Temple at Jerusalem was 
destroyed by the Romans. It is as if God 
would protest that his own Temple was not 
destroyed by the power of the tutelary deity 
of the city which He selected to administer 
the divine judgments on the Jewish nation. 
In its subsequent restoration under Domitian 
(after a second burning) its magnificence was 
enhanced at the expense of true architectural 
taste. The age was one of display, and the 
gilding of the temple alone is said to have 
over $12,000,000. If we may believe 
Martial, the expenses of this restoration were 
such as to bankrupt not merely Domitian, 
but even Jupiter himself. 


cost 


If the emperor 
were to call in his debts, says the poet, though 
the god were to put up Olympus at auction, 
he could not pay a shilling in the pound. 


This ancient temple is now supplanted by 








a remarkable museum. 


One of its galleries 
is occupied wholly by busts of ancient celeb- 
rities. A day of study here will give the 
visitor who is accustomed to read the enig- 
matical language of physiognomy a truer 
conception of Rome’s departed heroes than 
many days spent in analyzing those delinea- 
tions of their character which literature af- 
fords. Here is Cato, ‘a peevish school-boy 
with big ears, rigid, drawn features, and dis- 
torted cheeks, a grumbler and narrow-mind- 
ed;” Aristotle, with “a full, complete head, 
like that of Cuvier ;” Mareus Aurelius, “a 
noble, melancholy head, that of a man mas- 
tered by his intellect, a meditative idealist ;” 
Demosthenes, the man of action, “ the brow 
somewhat retreating, the eye keen as a ra- 
pier ;” Terence, “ an absent-minded dreamer, 
with low brow, small skull, and a melan- 
choly, impoverished look ;” Tiberius, “not a 
noble head, but well qualified to carry the 
affairs of an empire, and te govern a hundred 
million men;” Nero, looking “ like an actor 
or a leading singer at the opera, vain and 
vicious, and diseased both in imagination 
and in intellect ;” Vespasian, “a powerful 
man, firmly relying on well-poised faculties, 
ready for any emergency, circumspect, and 
worthy to be a renaissance pope.”* Here, 
too, adjoining, is a gallery of pictures rep- 
resenting in succession every phase of art 
from the most spiritual to the most sensual, 
from Raphael to Titian. 


o 
=) 


As one looks upon 
some of the scenes here portrayed—as one 
notes what pictures attract the crowds of 
gazers, both men and women—he wonders no 
longer that Rome is the most licentious of 
modern cities, and that traftic in vice is pur- 
sued with unblushing effrontery; and he 
forms a new resolve to do deadly battle to 
the influence of the same nefariously seduc- 
tive art striving in painting and engraving 
in our own country to debauch American 
youth to the level of the Roman peasantry. 

Let us return to the grand staircase ; pass 
up its broad flight of stone steps, by the ba- 
salt lions guarding its base; by the two co- 
lossal statues of Castor and Pollux, that once 
adorned the theatre of Pompey, and that 
now crown the summit of the staircase; by 
the statue of Mareus Aurelius in the centre 
of the grand square which oceupies the cen- 
tre of the hill; by the Tabularium, which we 
have now no time to visit; and, turni. « to 
the right or to the left to pass around it, on 
the one side by a viaduct, on the other by a 
flight of steps, prepare to descend into the 
old Roman Forum. 

But first we stop to look a moment upon 
the scene, and to conjure up the story of its 
wondrous past. “Soldiers,” said Napoleon 
in the presence of the Pyramids, “ forty cen- 
turies contemplate your actions.” From Cap- 


* The description and analysis are Taine’s. 
Taine’s Italy, Am. ed., p. 114. 


See 
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itoline Hill we contemplate the action of cen. 
turies long gone by, yet never to be oblitera- 
ted from the memory of man so long as po- 
etry charms and history inspires. 

This scene of desolation upon which we 
are now looking contains probably more me- 
morials of ancient history, and by its monu- 
ments more 


directly connects the past with 
the present 


and the future, than any space 
of ground of equal area in the known world. 
There is but one city whose historic associa- 
tions are as interesting as those of Rome— 
Jerusalem. And the sacred sites in Jerusa- 
lem are involved in obscurity which there is 
but faint hope will ever be fully cleared away 
by research. Originally a marsh overtlowed 
by the continual inundations of the Tiber, 
the valley between the Palatine, Capitoline, 
and Quirinal hills was available neither for 
purposes of business nor of habitation until 

| reclaimed by human art. An embankment 
of massive stone-work was therefore con- 
structed on the bank of the river, and drains 

| of colossal size were built to carry off the 
stagnant water. Tradition declares that 
these improvements, or at least the germ of 

| them, were made as far back as the days of 
Romulus. Part of the Tiber embankment 
and the mouth of the great sewer, the Max- 
ima Cloaca, still remain. 

The ground thus reclaimed from the river, 
lying as it did between the three chief hills 
of Rome, became naturally the common meet- 
ing-place of its citizens. The old Forum was 
an oblong space, the longer sides of which 
measured about two hundred yards; the 
shorter not far from seventy. Round this 
confined space were grouped the most im- 
portant buildings of republican Rome—the 
temples of the most ancient and venerated 
gods, the Senate-house, the Comitium, and 
the Rostra. Upon it stood the statues of a 
legion of national heroes, and above it rose 


| on one side the glittering temple of Capitol- 


ine Jove and the inviolate citadel, and on 
the other sides the mansions of the senators, 
or, in later times, the palaces of the emperors. 

By the artist’s aid the reader may stand 
upon the slope of Capitoline Hill and look 
down upon this, the most interesting spot 
of ancient Rome. In the foreground, upon 
the left, are all that remain of the once mag- 
nificent temples of Vespasian and of Saturn. 
Upon the right the site of the Basilica Julia 
is marked by recent excavations. Three sol- 
itary pillars indicate the probable location of 
a temple of Castor. In the distance are to be 
seen the Arch of Constantine and the ruin of 
the Coliseum. In this Forum, if we may be- 
lieve the records of ancient Rome, in which 
myth and history are inextricably inter- 
mixed, Virginius, whose deed of doubtful her- 
oism Macaulay has celebrated in his “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome,” slew his daughter to save 
her from dishonor; and from the crowd here 
gathered to avenge her death Appius Clau- 
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dius fled to the refuge in the neighboring | 


Mount Palatine. Here, in token of the 
vengeance of the gods, the earth yawned 
into a fearful chasm, which nothing could 
close till into it had been cast the most pre- 
cious thing in Rome; and into it rode full 
armed for battle Manlius Curtius, type of the 
Roman hero, and the vengeance of the gods 
was sated, and the solid earth closed again 
over his tomb. Up and down the middle of 
this Forum, in the days of Cicero, paraded 
the briefless barristers waiting for a cause. 
If antiquity gives respectability, the peripa- 





tetic advertisers who ornament our public 
streets are pursuing a most respectable avo- 
cation. Here stump-speaking had its birth. 
Hence we derive our name of rostrum, for, 
from wooden platforms here constructed, and 
decorated with the beaks of captured ships, 
the demagogues of ancient Rome harangued 
thetumultuous people. Inthis Forum, which, 
like a New England court-house, was both 
the site of judicial trials and of public pop- 
ular gatherings, Cicero delivered those ora- 
tions whose eloquence has outlived the tem- 
ples of gods and the memorials of empires. 
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but undeserved honors, 
funeral of Claudius, his 
Here the horrible wars of 
Sylla and Marius were followed with execu- 
tions yet more horrible, until the Forum ran 
red with blood, and the people, wearied with 
internecine strife, were ready to accept the 
comparative peace and prosperity which the 
empire afforded. Here Cesar fell, victor of 
many battles, to be at last the victim of 
and this is the scene of that grand 
funeral occasion which Shakspeare has con- 


with 
place 


Here, grand 
took the 
shameless foe. 


as- 
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Ruins of Temples of Saturin, Concord, and Ve 


verted into a drama more true, because more 
life-like, than history itself. Up the Sacra 
Via passed those magnificent triumphal pro- 
cessions which characterized the reign of the 
emperors, and marked by their ostentation 
and display the decay and approaching dis- 
solution of Rome: for he who devotes to 
celebrating exploits those energies which 
should be devoted to performing them has 
already ceased to be great; and this is as 
true of nations as of individuals. Surround- 
ed by the temples upon whose ruins we are 


Ser 


Arch of Septimius : 


Basilica Julia, 
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TRAJAN'S OOLUMN, WITH THE BASES OF THE COLI 
NOME 


The rising ground on the righ 


looking, or within their walls, took place the 
trial of the primitive Christians, whose only 
offense against good morals was that they 
refused to participate in a religion which 
Rome’s wisest philosophers, with unanimous 
voice, pronounced a fraud; and thus in im- 
perial Rome grew up that spirit of persecu- 
tion which the Christian Church failed to 
exorcise, but which, driven from the city for 
a season, returned to ecclesiastical Rome in 
sevenfold force, like the devil in the parable. 

Let us ‘take a writer’s privilege, and, by an 
aerial flight, place ourselves at the opposite 


IMNS OF THE BASILIOA ULPIA AND THE CHURCH OF 


DI MARIA. 


t is a part of the Quirinal Hill, 

end of the ancient Forum. We have before 
been looking down upon the Forum. Now 
we reverse our position. We have been 
looking from the Tabularium; now we look 
toward it. 

The débris of centuries has accumulated 
here. To reach the ancient pavement it is 
necessary to dig five, ten, fifteen feet below 
the level of the present city. The mod- 
ern viaduct along which the traveler now 
descends is raised, as the reader will per- 
ceive, considerably above the ancient pave- 
ment, which is only in places exposed to 
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BASE OF TRAJAN’S COLUMN, 


view by recent excavations. In the fore- | of the objects of more special historic inter- 
ground, on our left, is so much of the founda- | est. 
tion of the Basilica Julia as is now uncov- | We pass down the hill by the elevated 
ered, while the mound of earth upon the | roadway seen in the engraving, leaving to 
right indicates the nature and the depth of | our left the ruins of the temples of Saturn 
the deposit of rubbish which has to be re-| and Vespasian. Of both but a few columns 
moved. The arch upon the right is that of | are left standing. The identity of the lat- 
Septimius Severus; the pillars upon the left, | ter, built by Domitian, a.p. 94, in honor of 
what remains of the temples of Saturn, Con- | the emperor for whom it was named, is un- 
cord, and Vespasian; while the great build- | certain, and the columns which are supposed 
ing in the centre, at the rear, is the Tabula- | to mark its site are chiefly interesting as an 
rium. The ancient walls and arches may | illustration of the mutability of that human 
still be seen in the foundation of the new | greatness which depends upon material me- 
building, which is built upon the ruins of | morials for perpetuating its renown. Born 
the old. The tower belongs to one of the | about the same time as the apostle Paul, liv- 
palaces upon the Capitoline Hill. The group | ing in the same era, and possessing the high- 
of buildings upon the extreme right is a part est position to which the ambition of man 
of another of these palaces. could then aspire, the temple erected to his 
Resuming our original station, and de-| honor has fallen into such irretrievable ruin 
scending more leisurely the viaduct which | that even its identity is a matter of conject- 
leads from the hill to the Forum, we will| ure; while the letters of his contemporary, 
visit and study a little more in detail some | written with no thought of future renown, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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manent existence, are multiplied in myriad 
copies, and engraven imperishably upon 
myriad hearts. A yet more striking illus- 
tration of the perishable nature of all such 
material monuments will be presently af- 
forded us as we walk down the Forum. For 


we shall pass by the site once occupied by 
an equestrian gtatue of Domitian, of which 
all that is known is the description of it 
afforded by Dion Cassius, who prophesies 
that time will be unable to injure so noble 
a statue, and that it will outlast the Eternal 





with probably no expectation of their per-| City itself. Alas for the prophet! No ves- 


tige of the horse or its imperial rider re- 
mains. 

Upon our left is the excavation which 
marks the site of the Basilica Julia. These 
basilice, though in name Greek, were in 
character Roman. They afforded at once a 
place for mercantile exchange and for the 
courts of law. They were sometimes very 
considerable in size, the Basilica Julia be- 
ing more than three hundred feet in length 
and over sixty feet in breadth. But they 
were neither very ornamental nor, despite a 
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TEMPLE OF 
certain architectural display, would they be | 
accepted in our age as very convenient, since | 
they rarely had a central roof, and were | 
often without side walls. These skeleton 
edifices, thus composed often merely of rows | 
of pillars, became the architectural model of | 
the Christian church, and it is said that the | 

sasilica of St. Peter was itself constructed | 
by the Emperor Constantine in the first half 
of the fourth century. Passing the Arch of | 
Septimius Severus and the site of the an- 
cient Temple of Concord, we pause one mo- | 
ment to conjure up the scene when, from the 
steps of this temple, to the excited crowd 
thronging the Forum, Cicero delivered his 
third oration against Catiline. Then, leav- | 
ing the Forum Romanum for the present, we 
pass through crooked streets to the site not 
far distant of Trajan’s Forum. 
Trajan’s Forum marks, in some respects, 
an era in Roman history; for under Trajan 
and his successor, Hadrian, the rage for 


| equestrian statue. 


ANTONINUS AND FAUSTINA, 


building reached its height. His Forum, for 
which a space was cleared between the 
Quirinal and the Capitoline hills nearly 
equal to the area of the other imperial fora 


| in Rome, was long one of the wonders of the 


world. Here stood his equestrian statue, 
which gave rise to the oft-repeated story of 
the Emperor Constantius. Visiting Rome, 
he expressed his astonishment at the mag- 
nificence of the city, and his despair of ever 
being able to rival the colossal structures of 
Trajan, adding that the only thing which he 
would dare to attempt to imitate was the 
Thereupon an attending 
prince replied, “Your majesty must first 
build, if you can, a stable like this in which 
to stall the horse you propose to make, if he 
is to be properly lodged.” Not only Italy 


| itself, but the provinces of the remotest West 


and East, were, during this era, covered with 
huge engineering undertakings—engineer- 
ing rather than architectural: aqueducts, 
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pridges, viaducts, amphitheatres, and ba- | 


silica. 

Of all these varied works—indeed, of all the 
monuments of Rome or even Italy—Trajan's 
Column, still standing comparatively intact, 
majestic in the midst of ruins, is one of the 
most interesting and instructive. Original- 
ly it was hedged in with public buildings, 
th upper part alone being visible from the 
It appears to have been the inten- 
tion of the architect, not that the column 
should be viewed, as we now view it, as a 
whole, but that the colossal statue of the 
emperor should be raised on high far above 
his splendid group of buildings. But he 
stands there no longer. Carried off during 
the committed at Rome by the 
Byzantine emperors, A.D. 663, his statue was 
replaced by Sixtus V. with a statue of St. 
Peter, who from this lofty eminence surveys 
the city which, until so recently, his sup- 
posed successors ruled. 

That which gives to this column its pecul- 
iar celebrity, however, is the magnificent 
wreath of bass-reliefs which winds around 
the shaft, and contains the history of two 
campaigns against the Dacians. The story 
of these campaigns is told with wonderful 
skill. There are said to be more than five 
hundred sculptured figures of men upon the 
column, and the higher they are placed the 
larger are their dimensions, that the effects 
of the increased distance may be counteract- 
ed. The whole carving, from base to sum- 
mit, is executed with equally minute care. 


Bridges 


square. 


robberies 


being constructed, Roman cause- 
ways laid, forts attacked with all kinds of 
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military engines, the charge of cavalry, the 
rout and confusion of a defeated army, are 
all most vividly depicted. Trajan in per- 
son traverses the ranks on foot, or mounts 
a temporary platform and harangues his 
men, or receives with simp] dignity the 
submission of the enemy, or marches with 
all the pomp of a Roman procession under 
the triumphal arch. The soldier-like sim- 
plicity and bonhomie of the great military 
emperor are strikingly portrayed. There is 
no silken tent, or richly decorated chariot, 
or throne, or cahopy of state to be seen. 
His colonel of the guards sits beside him as 
an equal. In the midst of a battle the em- 
peror tears up his robe to bind the wounds 
of his soldiers. He is present every where, 
wearing a sword and fighting in person. 
Nothing could be more illustrative of the 
state of Roman affairs in that iron age, when, 
as in the olden times, rough and unlettered 
warriors, fresh from the camp, swayed the 
destinies of the empire. The descriptions 
of Livy and Polybius, Cesar and Tacitus, re- 
ceive life and movement and interest as we 
look at the actual figures here sculptured— 
the Pretorian Guards, marked by their belts 
over the left shoulder; the fierce-looking 
standard-bearers and centurions, with their 
heads covered with wolves’ skins, and the 
shaggy manes of lions streaming down their 
backs ; the rank and file, carrying enormous 
stakes; the master-masons, sappers, and pio- 
neers, With their axes and crow-bars; the 
lancers, the heavy and light cavalry, and the 
royal chargers; the Sarmatian horsemen, 
clothed, riders and steeds, in complete scale- 
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armor; and the Moorish cavalry, riding 
without reins. But this study can not be 
pursued to advantage at the column itself. 
The buildings whose galleries formerly af- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| criticism, really for applause. 


TITUS. 


But Apollo- 
dorus was a better artist than courtier. He 


|sent back word that if the colossal statues 


forded a good view of the column are now | 


destroyed, and the history which Trajan’s 
architect designed to preserve must now be 
read from the models and engravings in the 
museums. 

A certain mournful interest attaches to 


this scene of ruined splendor in the story it | 


recalls of the fate‘ of the architect who 
planned and directed the originai construc- 
tion, Apollodorus by name. Hadrian, hav- 
ing designed a t@mple for Venus and Roma, 
sent his design to the famous architect of his 
predecessor’s public buildings, nominally for 


of the goddesses—which Hadrian had placed 
in a sitting position—wished to stand up, 
they would not find their house high enough. 
The enraged emperor was the more incensed 
because the caustic criticism was so just, 
and the unfortunate architect paid the pen- 
alty of his candor with his life. 

Almost as significant as Trajan’s Column 
are the ruins of Trajan’s shops. If the one 
attests the splendor of his monuments and 
public edifices, the other equally attests that 
there was no commensurate regard to com- 
fort in private edifices. A brick building 
two stories high, the first containing small 
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AROH OF TITUS.—TRIUMPHAL UAB AND PROOESSILUON, 


rooms about ten feet square, the offices and 
shops of notaries and clerks; the second, 
built not upon the first, but upon the hill 
behind, and constituting their dwelling- 
houses—such were the shops of Rome, if 
we may judge from their dismantled ruins. 
And this was the Broadway and the Fifth 
Avenue of an age which produced a Trajan’s 
Column and a Hadrian’s Mausoleum. 
Returning to the Roman Forum, and re- 
passing again the Arch of Septimius Severus, 
we stand before the Column of Phocas. But 
not long; for there is little in the column, 
and nothing in the memories it awakens to 
Vou. XLIV.—No. 259.—2 


arouse our interest. Erected by a cringing 
courtier to a brutal emperor, it obtrudes it- 
self on the sacred ground of the Roman 
Forum, while the statues and memorials of 
heroes, whose names are well worthy of 
being perpetuated, are destroyed by the 
combined ravages of time and Vandalism. 
Passing along the side of the Basilica Julia, 
by the three columns which remain to mark 
the site of the Temple of Castor, we reach the 
site of the rostra erected by Julius Cesar at 
the southeastern end of the Forum. The old 
rostra were at the other end of the Forum. 
By separating them from their former con- 
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nection with the Senate, Cresar indicated that 
the appeal must henceforth be made not to 
a@ priy ileged class, but to the masses. For 
ancient, like modern, Ceesarism pretended to 
be based upon the will of the people. Di- 
rectly opposite, and upon our left hand, are 
the remains of the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, dedicated by Antoninus to his wife, 
A.D. 141, and re-dedicated after the emperor's 
death to Antoninus himself. The change 
which has wrought in the surface of 
accumulations of débris re- 


1 
peen 


Rome by the 


striking illustration at this point. 
Originally it stood at some height above the 
level of the Forum. 


sixteen feet below 


ceived a 


The entrance is now 
the surface. Within this 
ruined temple a Roman Catholic church has 
been constructed. Thus the edifice erected 


by the emperor who was one of the bright- | 


est lights and most earnest advocates of 
heathenism, and under whose reign a bitter 
persecution of the Christians took place, has 
been, we might almost say, miraculously pre- 
served amidst ruined temples, whose site is 
anly marked by isolated columns, that, con- 
secrated to the worship of Christ, it may 
testify how puerile are the efforts of the 
strongest and the to withstand the 
progress of Christianity. 

Almost equally significant is the fact that 
the Forum and Temple of Peace, built by 


wisest 


sian after the conquest of Jerusalem 


| vietory with him. 


to celebrate his triumph, has undergone such 
complete obliteration that even the exact 
site of it remains in uncertainty. It was 
somewhere between the Tempie of Antoninus 
and the Basilica of Constantine, which, how- 
ever, we do not stop long to examine; fo) 


| just before us is the object which perhaps 


of all others in Rome possesses the greatest 
interest to the Christian: it is the Arch of 
Titus. 


It was the custom in ancient Rome to 


jaward to any conqueror returning after a 


signal victory a triumphal procession. He 
entered the city bearing the trophies of his 
Trinmphal arches, some- 
times temporary in their character, some- 


| times’ more durable, were constructed, be- 


neath which the procession marched, and 
which sometimes remained as a memorial. 
The Arch of Titus was erected to celebrate 
his victory over the Jews in the capture and 
destruction of Jerusalem, and contains upon 
the interior a magnificent alto-relievo rep- 
resenting the triumphal procession. Upon 
the one side the emperor is represented in 
his triumphal car, drawn by four horses, and 
surrounded by his guards and suit; while 
upon the other are portrayed a number of 
persons carrying the spoils of the Jewish 
Temple in triumph. It affords the only def- 


inite representation we have of the sacred 
vessels described in the Scriptures, and is 


THE OOLISEUM, FROM THE PALATINE HILL. 


On the left is the top of the Arch of Titus and the ruins of the Temple of Venus and Roma, with the Meta Sudans ; 
on the right the Lateran Palace and Basilica; and in the background the hills of Tusculum on the right, and of 


Preeneste on the left. 
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invaluable as a historic testimony to the 
truthfulness in the minutest details of the 
biblical descriptions of the Temple furniture. 

During our walk Forum the 
ruins of the Coliseum have been most of the 
time in 
peen steadily 


down the 


them have 


though slowly 


view, and toward we 
approaching. 
Leaving Palatine Hill, formerly covered all 
over With imperial palaces, behind us, we 


stand at last before what is the grandest 


ruin in this city of ruins, and architecturally 
the greatest curiosity in what M. Taine has 
well called “a grand old curiosity shop.” 


Since no one obtains from a single visit to 
the Coliseum any adequate conception of its 
past or even present grandeur, it can not be 
expected that either the pen of the writer or 
the pencil of the artist will be otherwise than 
inadequate to portray it. For centuries piece 
after piece has been carried away, first by 
then by priestly, and finally by itin- 
rant robbers. Whole palaces have been 
constructed of its materials. It has served 
the purpose of a private castle, of a hospital, 
of a saltpetre manufactory, and of a miscel- 
laneous quarry. Two-thirds at least of the 
original structure have disappeared under 
this long process of Vandalism, and yet it is 
estimated that the present value of the ruins 
which still remain is not less than two and 
a half millions of dollars. It is now conse- 
crated to the memory of the martyrs whose 
blood was formerly shed within its arena. 
Grand as these ruins are—grandest of all 
seen on a moonlight night—they afford but 
an imperfect hint of the stupendous charac- 
ter of what was unquestionably, in its prime, 


noble, 


the grandest edifice ever erected for purposes 
of public entertainment. Let the reader con- 
jure up, if he can, six acres of ground inclosed 
in an elliptical building 564 feet in length and 
167 in breadth, the slopes of the vast con- 
cave surrounded with sixty to eighty rows of 
marble seats, from which 80,000 spectators 
And what 
In comparison with the effects here 
wrought the most perfect scenic changes of 
the modern theatre sink into insignificance. 
To-day the arena is filled with a spacious 
and shady forest transplanted from neigh- 
boring hills. Beneath their shade are gath- 
ered ostriches, stags, fallow deer, wild boars, 
lions, leopards, bears, counted by the hun- 
dreds, and pursued in mimic chase for the 
amusement of the throng. 


look down upon the scene below. 


' 
a scene. 


To-morrow the 
forest is removed, and the smooth floor of 
the arena is prepared for some gladiatorial 
combat. Anon, by subterranean pipes, the 
level plain is converted into a wide lake, 
covered with armed vessels, and filled with 
monsters of the deep. The sublimest build- 
in Rome the unmistakable 
monument to its degradation and decay. 
When Rome was no longer brave to do battle 
for humanity, or even for itself, it gathered 
here to gloat over intolerable cruelties, and 


ing also 


was 


19 
to glory in massacres of unoffending Chris- 
tians, or of inofiensive beasts. 


The tourist will find in the Eternal City a 
guide-book entitled * Rome in Eight Days.” 
When one has spent eight days in Rome he 
begins to realize how ludicrous is such a title. 
To keep pace with the explorations and ar- 
chological discoveries continually in prog- 
tself suffice to 
one’s attention ; and if in the few pages allot- 
ted to us we had attempted to give the reader 


ress there will of i absorb all 


any thing like an account of the entire city, 
we should have left him in 
whole of it. 


ignorance of the 
Under our guidance he has vis- 
ited only the heart of ancient Rome, and 
looked superticially upon a few of the more 
important objects of interest grouped about 
the ancient Forum. 
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Tur leaves of the maple are crimson and gold, 
As here to-day in its shade I lie; 

And the pearly peaks of the uprolled, 
Loom up like castles within the sky. 


clouds, 


Afar in the distance the purple hills 
Are wrapped in a veil of slender mist, 
That over the landscape the wide air fills 
With the tint of the tenderest amethyst. 
The golden reed on the hill-side grows, 
Nodding its head to the winds that blow, 
And the flame of the gaudy sunflower glows 
In the farm-yards down in the vale below. 


There the river glides on its winding way, 

By fields that are crowned with the ripened corn, 
Whose broad leaves shine in the sun to-day 

Like the flaming banners that gild the morn. 


And my thoughts, like a tide that leaves the shore 
To wander out toward the open sea, 

Turn back to an autumn gone before 
In the golden days that were dear to me. 


The maple’s leaves have the same rich glow, 
The clouds float through the azure sky, 
The same waves flow, and the same winds blow, 

On this autumn day as in years gone by. 


same 


I can see no changes, save those in me, 

Since the time when we floated down yonder stream, 
Oh! I wish that the past again might be, 

Which at present seems but a beautiful dream, 


When we floated along on yon river's breast, 
Down past the woods that are flushed with gold, 
Till the sunset burned in the reddening west, 
And deepened to twilight, purple and cold. 


I, with a hand on each listless oar, 

Just guiding our course round each silvery bend; 
While alone in the stern sat Eleanor— 

Can you paint me the picture, my artist friend ? 


With sometimes a song on those lips so rare— 
The song you can’t paint, I know full well— 
3ut the exquisite face, and the falling hair, 
And the love in the eyes I would have you tell. 


I would have you paint well the graceful head, 
And the girlish form in its crimson shawl. 

Did you ask me just now if she were dead? 
No; years bring changes, my friend; that’s all. 


Adown Life’s river in daylight and dark, 
Through shadow and sunshine, we're floating now; 
But each of ils in a different bark, 


With different angels to guide the prow. 


us & 
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Ut in the hill country of New York, far 
) from cities, sequestered in its little val- 
ley, fed by crystal springs in its secret depths, 
lies the Haunted Lake—smiling, sparkling, 
shimmering, shining, under the clear heavy- 
en, all by itself, as fair and pure as on the 
radiant morning of creation’s first day. In 
the low countries round about on every side 
the hills are gathering together. 
gentle swell rolls over the even surface of 


the green meadow, and the grain fields climb | 


ambitiously over the rounded hills, raising 
their smooth heads here and there; then 


comes a bolder ascent, with sunny pastures | 


stretching up its sides, ending in unfenced 
woodland, and the edge of rocky spurs thrown 
out from stony ledges, where, piled one upon 
another, the crags and cliffs rise higher and 
higher, until they reach the outlying flanks 
of the mountains which stand around the 
Haunted Lake —fair Mount Vision at the 
foot, turning her back upon old Crumhorn 


down the valley, and at the head the Sleep- | 
ing Lion majestically guarding the northern | 


First a| 


HAUNTED LAKE. 


Co of 


|pass. The trees sweep down the eastern side 
in almost unbroken columns, beeches and ma- 
ples crowding together near the water, while 
higher up the dark pines close over the car- 
| peted aisles below, and whisper from tree to 
| tree their secret messages, until the old pa- 
|triarchs standing against the sky on the 
| mountain-top catch the low murmurs, and, 
shaking their heads mysteriously, sigh to 
ach other in the passing breeze. In among 
their twisted roots grow the variegated 
| mosses and the trailing arbutus, often wet 
with the silver spray of some little spring 
gently creeping along, and dropping timidly 
from rock to rock, until, with growing conti- 
dence, it bounds over the cliff, and goes 
| dancing and frolicking down the mountain- 
side into the lake below, where wave the 
green rushes, and where float the great wa- 
| ter-lilies with their golden crowns. 
At the foot of Mount Vision a little river 
leaves the lake, and steals away under shady 
|banks, gently and unobtrusively rippling 
along between the broad meadows, and grad- 








ually gathering strength from every hill-side | James Fenimore Cooper is dead, but t 


brook as it rolls onward toward the south, 
through the rich farm lands, by crowded 
cities, over the boundary of great 
States, and across the feet of cloud-capped 
mountains, until, its journey ended, the 
mighty Susquehanna, born in the Haunted 
Lake, five hundred miles away, meets the 
salt-water where the ocean thrusts up into 
the land the long arm of Chesapeake Bay. 
But, although tie river flows through a sue- 
cession of lovely valleys, there is in all its 


lines 


course ne scene so charming as its source 

“Susquehanna’s utmost spring,” as the old 
song has it. The little lake, in its secluded 
beauty, has escaped the prosaic touch of mod- 
ern improvement, and, with the exception 
of one or two old-fashioned farms slumber- 
ing on the western hill-side, the shores are 
wild and wooded, the Sleeping Lion at the 
head being covered with as dense a forest 
as the first pioneer beheld a century and a 
half ago. Happily forgotten in its hiding- 
place among the mountains, the Haunted 
Lake is consecrated to memories of 
past. The air is filled with an unseen pres- 
ence, and a spirit moves upon the face of the 
deep. A master mind has hallowed the 
scene; and as we linger on the pebbly beach 


the echoes seem to repeat his name over our 


heads, and the waters to murmur it at our 
feet—a name familiar to many nations and 
languages, but nowhere so appropriately 
honored or so affectionately recalled as upon 
the shores of Otsego Lake. 


the | 
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he 
characters he created still live; and as the 
New World grows old they will brighten 
into fresher life, faithful and almost solitary 
representations of the primitive days of our 
country, and more and more prized as the 
progress of time rolls back the dust of ob- 
security over the past. The author has left 
us, but the magic of his genius lingers around 
the lake he so lovingly described. Its points 
and bays are haunted, and its forests are 
peopled with wraiths and shades. A listen- 
er under the trees on a dreamy summer day 
will hear the low musical laugh of Wah-ta- 
wah, the gentle Indian maiden, and catch a 
glimpse of the young chieftain, her lover, 
in the distance through the forest arches. 
Sometimes, at dusk, the camp fires of the 
Iroquois gleam from the gravelly points of 
the eastern shore; and off Hyde Bay, where 
the rushes wave on the shoal, the dim out- 
line of Muskrat Castle can be traced; and 
the faint strains of an old-time hymn 
heard strangely sweet over the water 


are 
the 
even-song of innocent Hetty at her mother’s 
grave. On a moonlight night the solitary 
oarsman is startled by the flapping of un- 
seen canvas, and, silently appearing from 
the realms of nowhere, the Ark glides slow- 
ly into view, old Hutter at the helm, and 
the gigantic form of Harry Hurry lounging 
in the door-way. Attempt to approach the 
spirit bark, and it vanishes in the haze, with 
a stentorian laugh from Harry Hurry ring- 


jing over the water, and echoed back and 


eee 


ait 
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forth from mountain to mountain until the | 
whole group around the Haunted Lake seem | 
nodding and shaking their sides in weird | 
merriment. | 
But, dearer than all in his gentle simplicity, 
honest-hearted Natty, the greatest creation | 
of Cooper’s pen, haunts the lake and woods | 
around, hunting the deer with dog and gun, 
the kindliest spirit of the band. Sometimes, 
as the Deerslayer, he is seen near the Fairy 
Spring, his grave youthful face unmoved by 
the beauty of Judith Hutter, that alluring 
Lady of the Lake, whose dark eyes fascinate 
us even from the written page, and make us 
wonder at the severity of this forest Galahad. 
Then as Leatherstocking, the mighty hunter, | 
advanced in years, but honest-hearted still, 
he is sometimes visible coming down from 
the cave that bears his name, gliding in his 
canoe across Blackbird Bay, or crossing the 
Vision in haste to rescue from the panther’s 
cruel claws the fair form of Elizabeth Tem- 
ple. The distant prairie, where the Leath- 
erstocking finally disappears from our sight, 
is torn up by the steam-plow and locomotive ; 
the old trapper, with his white hairs and 
trembling steps, has returned to the Haunted 
Lake ; and at early dawn his bowed figure ap- 
pears at rare intervals standing on Otsego 
Rock shading his eyes from the rising sun, 
and gazing over the Glimmerglass, the scene 


| 
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of his youthful exploits, with earnest inter- 


JAMES FENIMORE OOOPER, 


est. Dear old Natty, faithful, kindly wraith, 
the memory of thy character and deeds will 
haunt the valley long after the very names 
of itsreal men and women are forgotten—save 
only the name of the man who gave thee to 
the world, the man whose grave is fitly mad 
near the shores of the Haunted Lake. 
O Haunted Lake, from ont whose silver fountains 
The mighty Susquehanna takes its rise; 
O Haunted Lake, among the pine-clad mountains, 
Forever smiling upward to the skies— 
Thrice blest art thou in every curling wavelet, 
In every floating water-lily sweet, 
From the old Lion at thy northern boundary 
To fair Mount Vision sleeping at thy feet. 
A master’s hand hath painted all thy beauties, 
A master’s mind hath peopled all thy shore 
With wraiths of mighty hunters and fair maidens 
Haunting thy forest glades for evermore. 


A master’s heart hath gilded all thy valley 
With golden splendor from a loving breast; 
And in thy little church-yard ‘neath the pine-trees 
A master’s body sleeps in quiet rest. 

O Haunted Lake, guard well thy sacred story, 
Guard well the memory of that honored name, 
Guard well the Grave that gives thee all thy glory, 

And raises thee to long-enduring fame. 


James Fenimore Cooper was born in Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, September 15, 1759. 
Brought in early childhood to the source of 
the Susquehanna, where the manor-house, 
with a few log-buildings around it, stood in 
a little clearing on the lake shore, his first 
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impre ssions of life and the 


world were derived from 
the unbroken forests, the 
rude homes of the settlers, 
the hunters and trappers 
who roamed through the 
wilderness in lawless free- 
dom, and the scattered rem- 
nants of once powerful In- 
dian tribes that still linger- 
ed around Lake Otsego. An 
impulsive, healthy boy, he 
enjoyed the companionship 
of the various odd charac- 
ters who belong only to the 
early phases of pioneer life, 
learning from them to hunt, 
sail, and fish, and detecting 
their peculiarities with that 
keen observation which is 
an invariable characteristic 
of the ready writer. Those 
authors who write from 
within, and coin their own 
brains into words, may go 
dreamily through the world, 
their eyes fixed upon va- 
cancy, and depending upon 
patient household 
fairy to guide their stum- 
bling steps; but the man 
who takes mankind for his subject, the man 
who writes to benefit and interest his race, 


some 


is quick-witted and sharp-sighted, drawing 
upon his own observations of every-day lift 
rather than the dusty tomes of antiquity. 
Thus Mr. Cooper’s most brilliant tales are 
founded upon two phases of actual expe- 
rience—his boyhood in the little settlement 
on Otsego Lake, and his six years at sea, part 
of the time a sailor before the mast. From 
his own memory he reproduced those scenes 
of frontier life which even now seem remote 
and strange, possessing, as they do, a peculiar 
charm, which many have felt without under- 
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standing that the secret lies in their literal 
truth—far more fascinating, could we but 
know it, than the wildest flights of fancy. 
Having spent three years at Yale College, 
young Cooper went to sea, and, after making 
two voyages to England and Spain, entered 
the navy as midshipman, and soon attained 
a lieutenancy. 
life he 
rendered his name famous, and given him the 
highest place 


From these years of sailox 
drew all the sea-stories which have 


among nautical writers, not- 
withstanding many imitators and successors. 
He delighted in the beauty of a fine ship as 
a lover delights in the beauty of his mistress, 
and in his deserip- 
tions he mingled a 
warm enthusiasm 
with a practical 
knowledge of the 
subject. Each rope 
and sail were famil- 
iar to his hand, and 
his pages exhale the 
genuine odor of the 
salt-water as the ves- 
sel glides over the 
white-caps, a real 
ship and arealocean, 
although bound in 
the covers of a book. 
Resigning his posi- 
tion in the navy, Mr. 
Cooper, at the age of 
twenty-two, married 
Miss Susan De Lan- 
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COOPER'S LIBRARY IN OTSEGO HALL,* 


cey, sister of the Bishop of Western New 
York; and that twenty years have 
passed since the graves of husband and 
wife were made in the little church-yard 
under the pines, comment may be permitted, 
and with the more freedom since, sooner or 


how 


later, the lives of eminent men must neces- 
sarily become the property of the public. 
Among the sad heart-histories which the bi- 


ographies of men of genius are almost sure 


to reveal, the charming love-story of Feni- 
more Cooper and his wife shines out with 
pure radiance, an ideal picture of a happy 
marriage. A lovely, accomplished woman, 
Mrs. Cooper was blessed with the unchan- 
ging, tender devotion of her husband through 
forty long years; and even in death they 
were not separated, for within four months 
after the husband’s departure his gentle wife 
followed him, a fit resident for that heaven 
for which her whole life had been one con- 
stant preparation. Mrs. Cooper was retiring 
and feminine in every movement, word, and 
action. Her strong, impetuous husband— 
massive and vigorous in frame, decided and 
independent in action—yielded to her a 
cuivalrous devotion most beautiful and rare. 
She was his preferred companion above all 
others, and in his daily drives to his mount- 
ain farm, called the Chalet, he always want- 

* We are indebted to G. Pomeroy Keese, Esq., for 
the sketch of Cooper's Library from which the en- 
graving on this page has been made. No illustration 
of this library has ever been published.—Ep. Harrer. 


ed her by his side, while in the evening his 
favorite amusement was a game of chess 
with his wife as antagonist. Although chil- 
dren grew up around them, although the 
hospitable mansion was often filled with dis- 
tinguished and delightful guests, although 
time passed and they grew old, the husband 
and wife never sank into the mere fathei 
and mother, but to the last they cherished 
for each other that fresh affection which is 
so seldom seen after the bloom of youth and 
the charm of novelty have passed away. 
The fair, gentle women who hover over Coo- 
per’s pages were patterned after his beloved 
wife, who, happily occupied in her own 
quiet sphere, was content to follow the old- 
fashioned rule of the Bible, that “the hus- 
band is the head of the wife, even as Christ 
is the head of the Church, in every thing.” 
After his marriage Mr. Cooper lived for 
some time at Scarsdale, in Westchester Coun- 
ty, and here he wrote his first story, “ Pre- 
caution,” a tale of English life. He was 
reading an English novel aloud to his wife, 
when suddenly he threw down the book and 
exclaimed, “I believe I could write a bette 
myself.” Following the impulse, he imme- 
diately composed a few chapters and read 
them to Mrs. Cooper, who encouraged him 
in the work, and urged him to publish it 
when completed, although at this time he 
had no intention of appearing before the 
public. The manuscript, however, was at 
length submitted to the late Charles Wilkes, 
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OTSEGO HALL. 


and meeting with his approval, was publish- 
ed in 1820, winning favorable notice both in 
this country and England, and showing germs 
of that genius which, when employed upon a 
more congenial and original subject, gained 
for the author such triumphant success. In 
1821 Mr. Cooper published the “ Spy,” which 
was immediately and brilliantly successful, 
being the first spirited story of our Revolu- 
tionary war, and thus opening a new era in 
American literature. The “Spy” has been 
translated into all the languages of Europe, 


and even crossed the borders into Asia, a 








ENTRANCE-GATE 


Persian version having appeared in 1847 at 
Ispahan. 

From 1821 until his death, a period of 
thirty years, Mr. Cooper published no less 
than thirty-nine volumes, thirty-two being 
novels—an amount of mental and physical 
labor which justly entitles him to be called 
a hard-working man; for although he some- 
times employed his daughters as amanuenses, 
still the work of composing and preparing 
even one book for the press is arduous, as 
any doubter will find if he tries it. 
this time he 


During 


resided for eight years in New 


TO OTSEGO HALL. 
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York city, a favorite member of the literary 
society there gathered, numbering in its cir- 
cle such men as Washington Irving, Bryant, | 
Halleck, Bancroft, Gaylord Clarke, George 
P. Morris, Parke Godwin, N. P. Willis, Chan- 
cellor Kent the jurist, Jarvis the painter, | 
Verplanck, and Morse the inventor of the 

telegraph. After this Mr. Cooper sailed with | 
his family for Europe, spending seven years | 
abroad; but amidst all the pleasures and ex- 

citements of foreign travel his industry newer | 
relaxed; and during this period he wrote no 
less than nine volumes, among them the “ Red 
Rover” and the “Water Witch,” two brill- | 
iant sea-stories; the “ Bravo,” which gained 
a high reputation abroad; and that power- | 
ful picture of border life called the “ Prairie,” | 
the last in the Leatherstocking series. Re- 

turning to America in 1833, he made his per- | 
manent home in Cooperstown, where, with 

occasional visits to New York, he spent the 

remainder of his life in the old manor-house 

known as the Hall, built by his father, Judge 

Cooper, in 1796, and improved and altered | 
into one of the most charming and comfort- | 
able old-fashioned houses in the country. 

In the seventeen years of his residence at 
Cooperstown Mr. Cooper published twenty- 
four volumes, among them the “ Pathfinder,” 
the “ Deerslayer,” and “Wing and Wing.” 
In the two first named the youthful life of 
Leatherstocking is described, and his pecul- 
iar character carefully developed with skill- 
ful touches, until he stands forth in clear pro- 
portions, the most original creation in Amer- 


| is not necessary, since his place has long 


ican literature. Inthe“ Deerslayer” 
the scene is laid on Otsego Lak« “and 
the lovely story has thrown a fase; 
nation over the blue waters which 
will last for centuries. It stands 
alone its companion vyol- 
umes, a charming idyl of the woods, 
partaking of the essence of Haw- 
thorne’s legends, the most romantic 
and mysterious of all Cooper’s pro- 
ductions, which generally deal with 
the broad light of practical reality. 
Returning one morning from th 
Chalet farm accompanied by his 
daughter, Mr. Cooper checked his 
horse and gazed long and earnestly 
upon the lake spread out beneath 
At length he exclaimed, “I must 
write one more story about ou 
beautiful lake, Susie ;” and urging 
the horse forward, he hastened 
home, and, retiring immediately to 
his library, began the “ Deerslayer.” 
At the time of his death he was 
meditating still another addition 
to the Leatherstocking series; and 
no doubt the character of Natty 
could well bear it, judging from 
the power of the “ Deerslayer,” 
which, though the first of th 
series, was written last; but death 

came, and the busy brain was stilled. 
“Wing and Wing” is a prose poem of 
the sea; the necessary dramatis persone ar 


among 


| present, but the interest centres around th 


graceful little Feu-Follet, a very fairy ves- 
sel, coming down wing and wing before th 
lightest zephyr, and driving the baftled En- 
glishmen wild with its mysterious speed. 
Although not so widely known as the * Pi- 
lot,” it is a peculiarly charming sea-story. 
An extended criticism of Cooper’s works 
ago 
been awarded. When he began writing he 
stood almost alone where now an innumer- 


| able crowd are contesting every inch of van 


tage-ground; and although his style has its 
defects, his novels are powerful and interest- 
ing in themselves, besides presenting valua- 
ble pictures of the infancy of our country, 
the life of the pioneer, the characteristics of 
the Indians, and the struggle for national 
liberty both on land and sea. All public li- 
braries are obliged to provide themselves 
with numerous copies of his works, and no 
private library is considered complete with- 
out a costly edition. As an evidence of his 
popularity abroad, it may be mentioned that 
in Holland alone there are three different 
translations of his novels into three different 


| dialects of the country. 


In all the long list, also, there is not one 
word “ which, dying, he could wish erased.” 
And this, be it remembered, is said of books 


| which have not a trace of that dull, “ goody” 


character which is generally associated with 





OOVOPERS CHALET FARM-HOUSE, 


the quoted phrase : Mr. Cooper’s novels were, 
like himself, manly and earnest, but although 
he was truly religious, he was not dull 
rare separation between two words so often 
united that they are almost synonymous. 

In recalling the number of volumes that 
the author’s pen produced it might natural- 


ly be supposed that his whole time was de- | 


voted to writing ; but, instead of this, he had 
many other occupations. Rising early in 
the morning, he generally accomplished all 
his writing breakfast, which took 
place at nine, devoting the hours in the 
middle of the day to his mountain farm, the 
Chalet, where he found out-door recreation 
in an obstinate contest with the stony soil, 
he being determined that the crops should 


before 


grow, and the mountain being determined | 


that they should not: it is said that the 
mountain won the day, since, during all the 


years of the contest, the farm only paid its | 


expenses once! The relaxation obtained in 
this way, however, was heartily enjoyed by 
Mr. Cooper; and no doubt this constant com- 
munion with nature and this vigorous open- 


air exercise contributed to preserve the 


healthy, manly tone so conspicuous in his | 


writings. Your morbid, unnatural authors 
are generally hot-house dyspeptics. 

The library at the Hall—Mr. Cooper’s fa- 
vorite retreat—was a large room wainscot- 
ed in oak, with a southwestern exposure. 
Here were gathered a fine collection of books, 
souvenirs of travel, a large number of auto- 


| graphs and notes from distinguished foreign- 
| ers, as well as the author’s writing-table of 
walnut—an ancient heir-loom brought from 
| the East, and called “ Rancocus,” from a 


| creek on the New Jersey farm. In this room 


Mr. Cooper read and wrote; but when any 
thing amused him he would seek the hall— 
which was used as a sitting-room, and gave 
the name to the house 
| aloud; for he was of a social nature, and in 
| all that he did he loved to have his family 


and read the passage 


with him. Late in the afternoon he would 
| begin walking up and down the hall with 
|his hands behind him, apparently thinking 
| out his next chapters, and now and then nod- 
| ding his head emphatically at the successful 
completion of some silent train of thought ; 
so that, no doubt, this twilight hour was 
the real working-time of the day, when 
| the brain drew the outlines which the hand 
was to fill out the next morning. Thus en- 
gaged from year to year, surrounded by an 
| affectionate family, an active member of the 
Episcopal Church, Mr. Cooper spent the last 
| years of his life, and when within one day 
of his sixty-second birthday, near the fatal 
epoch called the grand climacteric, in the 
full possession of all his mental powers, and 
firmly trusting in the mercy of his Saviour, 
| he passed peacefully from earth. Death was 
| robbed of its traditional terrors, and many 
felt, “ Let my last end be like his!” 

His body was laid in the old family in- 
| closure in the church-yard ; his wife is by his 
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THE COOPER BURYING-GROUND, 


side; and a plain slab of Italian marble, con- | carved with symbols in alto-relievo: on one 
taining merely their names, marks the spot. side is the name of Fenimore Cooper, sur- 
The church-yard is peculiarly beautiful, with | rounded by palm and oak branches; and on 
its ancient pine-trees and broad path lead- | the opposite face is seen the student’s lamp 
ing up to the church, where Mr. Cooper was | and inkstand, with the pen borne aloft by an 
so long a warden and devout worshiper; two | eagle. On the north side are the naval em- 
fine memorial windows in the south tran-| blems, an anchor with crossed oars, spy-glass, 
sept were inserted by the children in memory | and commander’s sword; and on the south 
of their father and mother. the Indian devices, bow and quiver of ar- 
The Cooper burying-ground, an inclosure | rows, scalp locks on a lance, tomahawk, and 
by itself, is filled with graves, including all| necklace of bears’ claws. Much has been 
ages, from Judge Cooper, the founder of the | said as to the propriety of placing Cooper's 
village, who died in 1809, to young Marma- | monument on any other site than Cooper’s 
duke Cooper, Lieutenant Third New York | grave, especially when so short a distance 
Volunteers, who died in hospital in Virginia | separates them; and truly the natural place 
in 1863, and was brought home to sleep with | would seem to be the spot where the author’s 
his kindred. As Mr. Cooper’s only son re-| body lies. But when we inspect the marble 
sides in Albany, the next generation may see | column, with Natty standing on its summit, 
the name extinct in Cooperstown, and the | our thoughts turn first to the honest-hearted 
last grave added to the family circle in the | old hunter, who is as much a friend as though 
church-yard under the pines. he really lived and died in the flesh, and it 
On one of the slopes of Mount Vision, just | seems right that some memorial to his mem- 
beyond the site of the panther scene in the | ory should stand on the hill-side where he 
“ Pioneers,” stands the Cooper Monument, in | roamed, overlooking the lake which he loved. 
the grounds of the new cemetery. It is of | Let Natty, therefore, have the marble col- 
talian marble, twenty-five feet high, with | umn, and let Cooper sleep with his kindred 
a figure of Leatherstocking, four and a half |in the old church-yard, needing no sculp- 
feet high, on the summit. Natty is repre-| tured monument to mark the pathway to hi: 
sented loading his rifle and gazing off on the | grave, deeply worn by hundreds of pilgrim 
Glimmerglass spread out beneath him, while | feet year after year. 
the hound by his side, watching his master| The Cooper manor-house, known as the 
with eager eyes, betrays the accomplished | Hall, was burned down in 1853 ; the grounds 
hand of Launitz in his life-like fidelity: alas, | having passed out of the hands of the fam- 
that the hand has grown cold! The die is| ily, are allowed to remain in a deplorable 
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condition, the old stone wall 
away, the paths obstructed, and the garden 
obliterated in a growth of straggling under- 
brush, where a colony of old horses and 
cows wander at will. The lot is part of the 
possessions of the largest land-owner in the 
State of New York—a most eccentric char- 
acter—who, although a gentleman by birth 
and education, prides himself upon his dilap- 


idated clothes, his especial delights being a | 


yellow cloak gathered in the back and reach- 
ing to his heels, and an umbrella which 
must be seen to be appreciated. In all the 
thousands of acres which this odd genius 


THE HAUNTED LAKE. 


erumbling | 


most precious, being literally clas 

sic ground. One would suppose 
that the villagers might combine 
to purchase the spot from its un- 
appreciative owner, and lay it out 
as a park, in this way honoring the 
memory of the man to whose genius 
they owe all that raises their vib 
lage above the common herd of 
country towns; but instead of this, 
the Vandalism is soon to be com- 
pleted by running a street directly 
through the garden, thus convert 
ing the cherished homestead of tie 
author into a common thorongh- 
fare, and sweeping away all those 
associations which should be the 
richest treasure of the town. 

On the banks of the Susquehanna 
stands a picturesque 
cottage built of the 
bricks gathered from 
the ruins of the Hall; 
this quiet retreat is 
the abode of three 
daughters of Mr. Coo- 
per, among whom is 
Miss Susan Fenimore 
Cooper, the author of 
“Rural Hours” — a 
book which by its ex- 
quisite truthful de 
scriptions has endear- 
ed her name to all 
real lovers of nature. 
Here, with many of 
the treasures from 
their old home, the 
Hall, around them, 
these accomplished 
ladies, whose youth 
was passed among the 
gayeties and charms 
of foreign life, spend 
their time, every lo- 
cality being dear with 
associations of their 
beloved father. Act- 
ive and generous, they 
devote themselves to 
‘various good works, 

and several of the charitable institutions of 
the county owe to them their existence, 
|among others a hospital, and more recently 
| an orphanage, which deserves the hearty 
| support of all liberal hearts. 

Cooperstown itself is a pretty village, 
| with some handsome residences, a fine hotel 
| —the Cooper House—an excellent school, 
jand churches of every denomination. In 
the summer it is full of visitors, who wander 
through the forests and sail over the lake in 
gay flotillas, the Nina at the head, waking 
the echoes of Natty’s mysterious cave, and 
singing together in the moonlight as they 


“U1 


owns, the Cooper lot is by far the 


“er 
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RESIDENCE OF THE 


drift down from the Three Mile Point. 
Sometimes parties from the hot dusty cities 
camp out on the shore to enjoy the cool 
mountain air, and red and white row-boats, 
manned by ladies, stop at the Pirate Spring 
in hopes of catching a glimpse of the white- 


DAUGHTERS OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


] capped pirate him. 
self lurking among 
the bushes. 

But all the charm 
of the locality lies in 
its associations with 
Cooper, and it is the 
power of his magic 
pen which renders 
the valley and lake 
so fascinating. There 
are many pretty vil- 
lages in our country, 
many green hills, and 
many clearlakes; but 
there is but one Fen- 
imore Cooper, and 
this one village was 
his home, these green 
hills the scene of his 
stories, and, more 
than all, this sheet 
of blue water the de- 
light of his eyes. 
Shine on, then, for- 

ever, O Haunted Lake, with all thy associa- 

tions and memories! It is pleasant to think 

that long after this hand is cold in death thy 

blue waters will still be admired and loved, 

not only for their beauty, but also for the 
| sake of James Fenimore Cooper. 
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IIl.—THE CHATEAU AND FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


BOUT two hours’ ride by railroad from 
Paris, in a southeasterly direction, lies 
a magnificent domain of forest, covering an 
area of about sixty thousand acres, and in- 
closing a vast, rambling, irregularly built, 


and most picturesque chateau, whose story | 


is linked with the glories and misfortunes 
of the rulers of France for more than three 


centuries back. This splendid edifice stands | 
on or near the site of a castle erected by | 


Louis VII. about the middle of the twelfth 
century, under whose walls grew up the 


poor hamlet which in the time gt Francis I. | 
became the nucleus of the present town of 


Fontainebleau. The whole region through 
which the route thither from the capital 
passes is rich in historical associations. The 
neighboring city of Mélun, mentioned in 
Cxesar’s Commentaries under the name of 
Melodunum, recalls a long series of remark- 
able events in the wars of medieval and 
modern times, on which we will not stop to 
dwell. Here, also, it was that the celebrated 


Abelard, in the year 1102, opened a public | 
school, where he first promulgated the prin- | 


ciples and doctrines that awakened such in- 
terest and opposition in the Church. 
city is pleasantly situated, forming a sort of 
amphitheatre on the banks of the Seine. 


The | 


| Here are the historical churches of Saint As- 
pais and Notre Dame en I’Ile, and a different 
| attraction, the chateau of Vaux, now Vaux- 
| Praslin, situated northeast of Mélun, and 
| built by the architect Levau for the Superin- 
tendent of Finance, Fouquet. In this sump- 
| tuous residence he spent more than eighteen 
million francs, the fruit of his exactions and 
plunder of the revenues. He gave a mag- 
nificent féte in honor of Louis XIV., to 
whom he had just previously offered the gift 
|of a million franes, and whom he dazzled 
with a greater display of magnificence than 
the King himself was able to equal. Shortly 
after this féte Fouquet was arrested and 
thrown into prison by order of the King, 
who thus punished a minister capable of 
such frightful waste of the public funds, 
and at the same time revenged himself on a 
rival who had dared to raise his eyes to 
Mademoiselle De la Valliére. 

The dépot of Fontainebleau is near the re- 
| markable curved viaduct of Changis, which 
picturesquely spans the valley with its thir- 
ty arches. Neither the chateau nor the city 
is seen from the dépdt. The latter is ap- 
proached through a beautiful avenue of 
| plane-trees, and is a place of no special im- 
| portance. A statue of General Damesme or- 
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THE OOURT OF THE FOUNTAIN, 


naments one of the publie squares, while 
another is decorated by a fountain surmount- 
ed by a bust of the painter Decamps; there 
is also a square planted with exotie shrub- 
bery. The streets are wide and the houses 
low. Being surrounded by the forest, it has 
few avenues of trade. 
ants are engaged in quarrying sandstone, and 
others in the fabrication of toys cut from 
juniper-wood, while for some it is a quiet 
country town which forms a secluded and 
peaceful retreat—a sort of half-way house 
between active life and eternal repose. The 
presence of the court and the summer crowd 
of tourists bestow upon it a certain periodic 
animation. 

Although the forest of Fontainebleau is 
any thing but the abode of the naiads—the 
city having been obliged to contract a debt 
to supply itself with water from the Seine— 
yet, according to a long-credited etymology, 
the name is taken from a now half-hidden 
spring situated in a reserved garden of the 
chateau. It was written variously on an- 
cient maps. The form fons Blialdi is the 


oldest, Bliadus being a low Latin word sig- | 


nifying cloak, though there seems to be no 
explainable reason why this appellation 
should have been given to the spring in 
question. At any rate fons Blialdi became 
in French Fontaine Bliaut, Bléaud, Blaaut. 
Later this was transformed to Fontaine- 
belle-Eau. Henri IV. sent a note to Gabri- 
elle d’Estrées dated, “ From our lovely wil- 


Some of the inhabit- | 


derness of Fontaine-belle-Eau.” But time 
dims tradition, and at the present day the 
name is generally believed to have been 
taken from the finely decorated fountain in 
an interior court. The fable of the favorite 
goat of St. Louis, named Bléau, which is 
said to have discovered the spring, may be 
classed among the legends of the Grand 
Huntsman. 

The palace of Fontainebleau, although 
the late Emperor and his predecessor were 
accustomed to pay it annual visits, has of 
late years become a comparatively deserted 
place, more a sort of geographical museum 
than a royal residence. To bestow anima- 


| tion upon this vast structure would require 


an immense concourse of valets, halberdiers, 
pages, lords, and noble ladies, a luxurious- 
ness of rich vestments and gorgeous color- 
ing—in short, all the varieties of court mag- 
nificence which disappeared with the eight- 
eenth century. The sovereigns of modern 
times can no longer support such a retinue. 
The chateau of Fontainebleau is an ag- 
glomeration of many separate structures 
grouped around as many courts. It is 
composed of buildings of different epochs 
and irregular appearance, which are im- 
pressive only by reason of their extent. 
The most ancient and curious part is that 
surrounding the Oval Court. It forms the 
centre of the buildings which have been 
successively added, and has no longer any 
direct communication with the outside. 
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The principal entrance to the chateau is 
by the Court of Honor, for a long time 
known as the Court of the White Horse, 
of a plaster horse in the centre, 
which had been moulded by Catherine de 
Medicis after that of the statue of Marcus 
Aurelius the Place of the Capitol at 
Rome. It has been known as the “ Court 
of Adieux” since it was consecrated by a 
great historic event of the present century 

Napoleon’s farewell to his soldiers on the 
eve of his departure for Elba. He stopped 
a moment at the top of the iron staircase 
leading to the horse, of which we give an 
engraving, then descended the steps, and, 
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on 
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mastering his emotion, addressed a few last 
words to his Old Guard, embraced its com- 
mander, General Petit, and the eagle, and 
threw himself into the carriage where Gen- 
eral Bertrand awaited him. Many of ow 
readers will remember the admirable pic- 
ture of this scene painted by Horace Vernet. 

This is the largest court of the palace, be- 
ing five hundred feet long and three hundred 
and seventy wide. It was formerly surround- 
ed with buildings, but in 1810 Napoleon re- 
moved the row on the side next the city, and 
replaced it by a paling, so that the vastness 
of the space presented to view gives it a 


certain character of magnificence. Unfortu- 
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nately the Place de Solferino, which precedes | of the imperial route from Paris to Antibes, 
it, is narrow, irregular, and badly construct- | it was abandoned as too expensive. 

ed. In 1864 there was some talk of opening| The front of the palace, with its five point- 
a large boulevard in front of the Court of | ed-roofed pavilions joined by the main body 
Honor, which would have given an extended of the building, presents only a series of 
view over the forest; but, as the project was | characterless constructions entirely devoid 
connected with a plan for the improvement | of unity of style. The only thing particu- 

Vor. XLIV.—No. 259.—3 
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larly worthy of mention is the celebrated 
iron staircase to the white horse, construct- 
ed by Lemercier, under Louis XIII., and this 
is much too massive for the insignificant pa- 
vilion to which it is joined. The left wing, 
composed of one-story buildings, the divis- 
ions plainly marked with red brick, and its 
chimneys ornamented with the initial of 
Francis I., presents at least a characteristic 











simplicity; but the grand right wing shows 
only a monotonous front, which gives th: 
idea of a barracks or hospital. It was con- 
structed in the time of Louis XV. upon tli 
site of the Gallery of Ulysses, where Niccolo 
dell’ Abate, the most talented of the artists 
who seconded Primaticcio, had painted fifty- 


eight grand compositions in fresco illustra- 


ting the history of the hero of Ithaea. 
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Between the Court of Adieux and the Oval 
Court is the Court of the Fountain, which 
opens on the Carp Pond on one side, and is 
surrounded with buildings on the other 
three sides. 

To the west is the wing containing the 
apartments oceupied by Pope Pius VII. dur- 
ing his exile from Rome. These were con- 
structed under Louis XV., with Doric col- 
umns in front, and balustraded attics. Op- 
posite the pond is the Gallery of Francis L., 
restored under Louis Philippe.’ This is ter- 
raced in front, and was constructed by Henry 
IV. On the east stand the walls of another 





wing, of which the original front, with dou- : 

ble staircase, is attributed to the architect 

Serlio. This wing, which contained the lit- 

tle theatre where J. J. Rousseau assisted at 

the representation of his opera, “The Village ; 

Soothsayer,” was burned some years since. a 
These three opposing fronts display singu- i 

lar incongruities of architecture. Two mon- 

strous figures of lions have recently been 

placed before that part of the western pavil- 

ion where are deposited the rich Chinese and 

Japanese collections. These figures were 

brought from China, and are sculptured in 

that grotesque style so much in favor with 
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the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, but | will of two dolphins, whose united tails forn 
which is as far removed from realism as | a seat for her. 
from idealism. The Court of the Fountain communicates 
The pedestal of the fountain is now orna-| on one side with the English Garden, on th; 
mented with the statue of some water-nymph, | other with the Parterre, and by a little alley 
which, at that elevation, seems to be on the | with the Oval Court, also called Du Donjo» 
point of falling off backward, and only pre- The perimeter of the Oval Court nearly cor 
served from such a catastrophe by the good-| responds to that of the primitive chateau 
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It was there that the old feudal manor was 
yuilt in the twelfth century, with its towers 
and donjons—a veritable citadel, defended 
at that time by a moat, and surrounded by a 
close, thick forest—such as Walter Scott 
represents the dwelling of Cedric the Saxon, 
in England, at the same period. There no 
longer remains any trace of this feudal man- 
or, Which was inhabited by Louis VII. and 
his court. 

The old castle was almost entirely replaced 
by the structure of Francis I, as is attested 
by his initial, F, and the salamanders sculp- 


tured in relief upon the fagade of the Gallery | 
of Fétes, which has retained the name of 


the Gallery of Henri II., because it was deco- 


rated under his reign. The same pell-mell | 


conglomeration of styles is exhibited here as 
in other parts of the chateau, but this has, 
at least, the merit of not being commonplace, 
and presents some curious examples of the 
architecture of the Renaissance. 

The Oval Court has two monumental en- 
trances, one of which fronts on the Avenue 
de Maintenon, and extends between the Par- 


terre and the Carp Pond. This is known as | 


the Porte Dorée, less because of the profu- 
sion of gilding in its ornamentation than on 
account of the paintings with which it was 


adorned by Primaticcio. These are, how- | 


ever, of little interest. 

The other monumental entrance, which is 
designated as the Porte Dauphine, or Bap- 
tistére—because Louis XIII., then nearly five 
years old, was baptized under the dome which 
surmounts it—opens in front of the Court of 
HenrilV. It presents a strange and discon- 
nected but, nevertheless, elegant appear- 
ance. The exterior fagade is in the rustic 
Tuscan style, and ornamented with two an- 
tique white marble masks. Its severe and 
massive simplicity places it at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. 

The foundation of the chiteau is prob- 
ably attributable to Louis le Gros. At any 
rate, Louis VIL., his successor, found a feudal 
manor already built, for in the first year of 
his reign he dated a charter from Fontaine- 
bleaun—Fontem Bleaudi—which he then in- 
habited, surrounded by the principal offi- 
cers of his crown. One of his first grants is 
relative to the founding of the chapel St. 
Saturnin, upon the south side of the Oval 
Court. In this he provides for the allow- 
ance of grain and wine to be furnished to 
the chaplain in ordinary times, to whom, 
with truly royal munificence, he grants an 
entire ration when the court is at Fontaine- 
bleau. “It is our will that whenever we or 


the queen are in this place the said chap- | 
lain shall have four loaves, a half septier of | 


wine, two derniers for his kitchen expenses, 
and a piece of candle.” This chapel, St. Sa- 
turnin, was consecrated by the celebrated 
Thomas & Becket, then a refugee in France, 
whither he had fled from the persecutions 
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of the King of England. It has been re- 
stored at different epochs, the last time in 
1834. The stained glass windows, repre- 
senting St. Philippe and St. Amélie, were 
designed by the Princess Marie d’Orleans, 
daughter of Louis Philippe. 

In feudal times hunting was the principal 
amusement of princes and nobles, and its 

proximity to the forests made Fontaine- 
bleau a favorite residence for the kings of 
France, almost all of whom had a passion- 
,ate love for the chase. St. Louis one day 
| followed a stag into the forest, lost his suit, 
and fell into the hands of a troop of brigands; 
he sounded a little hunting-horn which was 
| suspended from his neck, and was fortunate- 
ly rescued. He had a chapel erected near 
the spot in commemoration of this event. 
| This was destroyed in 1701, because several 
hermits had been assassinated there. In 
1314 Philip the Fair died at Fontainebleau, 
in consequence of a fall from a horse received 
while chasing a wild boar. The whole day 
was frequently spent in hunting. “The 
same day,” said Sully, in speaking of Henri 
IV., “his majesty, after spending the morn- 
ing in bird-shooting, hunted down a wolf, 
and finished the day with a stag-hunt which 
| lasted until night, in spite of a rain of three 
| or four hours’ duration. They were then six 
| leagues from the palace, where the king ar- 
rived slightly fatigued.” This is what 
| princes called amusing themselves! 

For a period Fontainebleau was deserted 
| by royalty. Louis XI. shut himself up at 
| Plessis-les-Tours ; Charles VIII. embellished 
| the Chateau d’Ambroise, where he was born 
| and where he died ; and Louis XII. lived at 
| the Chateau de Blois. But now begins to 
dawn the most glorious epoch of the history 
|of Fontainebleau—the reign of Francis I. 
| The feudal manor gave place to a palace. 
| The breath of the Renaissance, which, even 
| under the preceding reign, had measurably 
| transformed Gothic art, now came to ani- 

mate the interior of this palace with gay 
|and capricious creations, due, for the most 
| part, to the genius of Italian artists. The 
grave companions of St. Louis, and the 
rude bearded warriors of the Middle Ages, 
were succeeded by poets and savants, and 
the painters and sculptors of Italy. A host 
of courtiers, clothed in silk and gold embroid- 
ery, and the gay ‘concourse of the nobility, 
quitted their old castles and the provinces 
for the enchanting court of a prince who 
had said, “A court without women is a year 
without spring-time, or a spring-time with- 
out roses.” 

Francis I. and Henri IV. are the two sov- 
ereigns who have done most toward the 
growth and embellishment of this royal res- 
idence. The money expended upon it by 
Francis I. from 1528 to 1547, the time of his 
death, amounted, according to the abstract 
obtained from the archives by M. Champol- 
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lion Figeac, to 2,500,000 frances. Sully esti- | sculptor Da Pellegrino, his friend, whose in- 
mated at 2,500,000 livres the cost of the con- | nocence was subsequently recognized. He 
structions, restorations, and decorations ex- | ws 3a genius of the decadence, a sort of abor- 
ecuted by order of Henri IV. tive Michael Angelo, possessed of a vigorous 
The Italians who founded in France what | but erratic talent. He gave to his figures 
is called “the school of Fontainebleau” are | an exaggerated muscular development, even 
the painters and decorators Rosso, Primatic- | when they were women and children. The 
cio, and Niccolo dell’ Abate. Rosso de’ Rossi, | Gallery of Francis I., which is two hundred 
or Maitre Roux, as he was called, was born | and thirteen feet long, is covered with his 


at Florence, 1496, and poisoned himself in | compositions, executed in fresco by his as- 
1541, because he was not able to survive the | sistants. 

shame of having unjustly accused of theft,| A complete system of figures in relief, of 
and thus caused to be put to torture, the | caryatides composed of nymphs, satyrs, chil- 








dren, fruits, flowers, and divers animals in | 
stucco, encircle medallions and form frames | 
for fresco paintings. These capricious and 
superabundant decorations, although incor- | 
ect in design, are, nevertheless, free and 
spirited im conception, and serve to make 
this gallery one of the principal curiosities 
of the palace. The subjects of the paintings 
ave either allegorical or scenes taken from 
fable. They gradually fell into decay, and | 
mained many years in that condition until | 
restored by direction of Louis Philippe. 

There was a strong rivalry between Rosso | 
and Primatiecio, who succeeded him. Fran- 
cesco Primaticcio was born in Bologna in 
1504, and died at Paris in 1570. He was 
painter, sculptor, and architect in one—a 
fact which was, perhaps, his strongest ree- 
ommendation to Francis, to whom he was 
introduced by the Duke of Mantua. His 
name is particularly attached to three great 
decorations of the chateau —that of the 
Porte Dorée, that of the chamber of the 
Duchesse @’Estampes, and that of the Gal- 
lery of Fétes. These works were restored 
under Louis Philippe. 

The marvel of the palace is the Galerie 
des Fétes, or the Gallery of Henri IL., con- 
structed by Francis I., and decorated by his 
successor. This was splendidly restored un- 
der Louis Philippe. It was lighted by ten 
windows, five of which open on the Oval 
Court and five on the Parterre.. Between | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


each pair of these last is a massive projec- 
tion into the gallery, forming five deep re- 
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cesses, almost separate rooms, containing 
many seats, from which the gallery may be 
seen at ease. The sixty-three mythological 
subjects with which this magnificent hall is 
decorated are painted in fresco, and were 
composed by Primaticcio. They had partly 
perished, but were restored with some tal- 
ent in 1834, and repainted in encaustie by 
M. Allaux. Eight grand compositions oc- 
cupy the spaces between the arcades of the 
divisions of the gallery, but, ow'ng to their 
position, they are seen with difficulty. Many 


| of these compositions consist of a great num- 


ber of figures. 

Primaticcio exercised a favorable action 
upon French art, less by the charm of his 
own compositions than by the statues and 
casts of antique statues which he brought 
from Italy by the order of Francis I. Among 
the most remarkable of these are the Apollo 
Belvidere, the Laocoon, the Cleopatra, the 


| Venus de Praxiteles, ete., which now orna- 


ment the Garden of the Tuileries, and the 
statue of the Tiber, which was melted and 
coined into centimes in the second year of 


| the republic. 


On his return from Italy, Primatiecio had 
lively quarrels with the Florentine Benve- 
nuto Cellini, whom Francis I. had also charged 
with the execution of important works. Cel- 
lini’s violent and irritable temper had made 
him the enemy of the Duchess d’Estampes, 
who had given to Primaticcio the work on 


| the fountain, which had been intrusted to 


the former artist. The vindictive Floren- 
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tine went to Primaticcio, and, unchecked by 
the courtesy of his reception, told him plain- 
ly that if he continued to supplant him he 
would kill him like a dog; and he was a 
man to keep his word. Happily this incon- 
venient co-worker finished by quarreling 
with the king himself, and returned to Italy 
without having finished any of the works 
which he had commenced. The accounts 
of his personal conflicts with the Duchess 
@Estampes are pleasantly amusing. Hav- 


ing one day brought into the Gallery of Fran- | 


cis L. a silver statue of Jupiter which he had 
just completed, he was surprised to find col- 
lected there some beautiful antique bronze 
statues, and, in spite of his conceit, he could 
not but regard it as a trying neighborhood. 
The king and his courtiers praised the Jupi- 
ter in language the significance of which he 
probably exaggerated. But the Duchess 
d’Estampes, who was called the most beau- 
tiful of savants and the wisest of beauties, 
sarcastically exclaimed, “Truly, one would 
think you had no eyes. 
tiful antique figures that you find the per- 
fection of art, and not in these modern bau- 
bles.” Cellini, much exasperated, found 


means to avenge himself by a rude jest. | 
This resulted in a contest in which he was 


vanquished, and in 1545 he returned to Italy. 
The grand chapel of the court, or of the 


Holy Trinity, together with the galleries of | 


Francis I. and Henri IL., constitutes the most 


interesting artistic features of the chateau. | 


The pictures in the chapel were executed by 
Freminet, surnamed the French Michael An- 


gelo. He was the first painter of Henri IV. | 
He had passed sixteen years studying in | 


Florence and Rome, and was an assiduous 
imitator of the great Italian. The paintings 


Holy Trinity were finished under Louis XIIL., 
and are all that remain of his great works. 
They were restored a few years ago. 

The Gallery of Diana is the longest in the 
palace. 
Both the paintings and the structure itself 
were so fallen into decay that the gallery 


It is in these beau- | 


|@ traitor. 
|ing to the narrative of the priest, “at the 


It was constructed under Henri IV. | 


was reconstructed un- 
derthe empire. After 
the return of the Bour- 
bons it was decorated 
with the richness and 
commonplace taste 
which characterized 
the style of that pe- 
riod. Charles V. laid 
the foundation of the 
library, and employed 
the literati of Franc 
and other countries in 
order to insure the 
most valuable collee- 
tion. Having been pil- 
laged by the English 
in the time of Louis 
XI., that monarch reconstructed it, adding 
many works. Charles VIIL. enriched it with 
the Greek and Latin collections taken from 
the King of Naples. Louis XII. had it re- 
moved to Blois. Having been very much re- 
duced, it was reorganized by Francis I., un- 
der the supervision of William Bude. It was 
again improved in 1859, Here are preserved 
the sword and coat of mail of the unfortunate 
Monaldeschi. 

Under the Gallery of Diana extends the 
Gallery of Stags, which was constructed in 
1601, and so named on account of the stag 
heads and antlers which form part of the 
decoration. The projecting beams of the 
ceiling are ornamented with heads of ani- 
mals and other trophies of the chase. On the 
walls are the plans of fifteen royal residences 
painted in fresco. This gallery was, under 
Louis XV., converted into single apartments. 
At the beginning of the recent war it was in 
process of restoration as it was in the time 
of Henri IV. The murder of the Marquis 
de Monaldeschi, the tragedy which forms the 
saddest association of the palace, was com- 
mitted here. Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
having found some letters written by the 
marquis, her favorite, proving his treason 
toward her, at once determined upon his 
death, and carried out her thirst for venge- 
ance with a cold-blooded firmness which 
will always be regarded as inexplicably 
shocking and cruel, even if we were not 
compelled to agree with Voltaire that the 


motive was wounded vanity, “terminating 


a gallantry with a crime.” The Pere Lebel, 
having been summoned by the queen at one 
o'clock on the 10th of November, found her 
in the Gallery of Stags attended by three of- 


| ficers of her suit, and a fourth, the Marquis 
with which he decorated the Chapel of the | 


de Monaldeschi, to whom she was showing 
some letters, at the same time calling him 
“He threw himself,” accord- 


feet of the queen, asking pardon, at which 
the three men drew their swords, and did 
not put them up until after having executed 
the marquis. He drew the queen from one 








side of the gallery to another, supplicating 
her to listen to him. Her majesty denied 
him nothing. ‘My father, said she to me, 
‘be witness that I give this traitor ample 
time to justify himself if he can do it.’ Then, 
after two hours’ conference, the marquis not 
having satisfied the queen by his replies, her 
majesty said to me, in a loud but grave and 
evenly modulated tone of voice, ‘My father, 
I shall retire, leaving this man to you. Pre- 
pare him for death, and take care of his soul.’ 
The three men pressed Monaldeschi to his 
confessor with their swords, but without 
touching him. The lost marquis threw 
himself at my feet, entreating me to inter- 
cede with her majesty. I found her alone 
in her room, with her face as serene as if 


nothing had happened. Approaching her, I | 


threw myself at her feet, with tears and sobs.” 
The poor monk tried in vain to move her, and 
even to show her that she ought not to order 
such a murder in the palace of the King of 
France. Christina replied that she was queen 
every where, and that in her resided absolute 
and sovereign authority over her subjects. 
“T returned to the gallery,” continues Pére 
Lebel, “and embraced the unfortunate young 
man, who was bathed in tears. He finished 
his confession in French, Latin, and Italian, 
according as he could best express himself in 
one language or the other.” The chief of the 
officers of the queen, who had again sought 
her presence, returned, accompanied by her 
almoner, and said to Monaldeschi: “ Mar- 
quis, ask pardon of God, for you must die 
without further delay : you have confessed.” 
Being attired in a coat of mail, the swords 
had little effect, and his death took place 
only after a barbarous scene of cold-blooded 
butchery. ‘ After searching him,” continues 
the priest, “and finding nothing of impor- 
tance, the three retired, and I followed to re- 
ceive her majesty’s orders. She commanded 
me to care for his burial, and said she wished 
masses to be said. She sent a hundred pounds 
for the repose of his soul. He was interred 
at Avon.” 

Louis XIV. resided for some time at Fon- 
tainebleau. Even after having fixed his resi- 


dence at Versailles and Marly he made a| 


journey to Fontainebleau every year. He 
always retained around his person the splen- 
did brilliancy of his court, every member of 
which was compelled to travel with him, 
even illness not always being considered a 
sufficient excuse. Louis XV.and Louis XVI. 
also sojourned here to enjoy the pleasures of 
the chase. Louis XV. was only seven years 
old when the Czar Peter visited Fontaine- 
bleau in 1717. “This was the first time the 
ezar had gone stag-hunting,” says M. Limon. 
“ Not understanding this exercise, he found it 
too violent, and thought he should fall from 
his horse.” 

The Revolution laid waste the palace, and 
left it to decay. In1798the Black Band de- 
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manded it in order to cultivate the soil for 
the nourishment of the people. A committee 
named by the Institute made a pressing ap- 
peal to the government, and succeeded in 
saving it from devastation. 

In 1804 Napoleon spent several millions of 
francs in repairing and furnishing the pal- 
ace; but the most splendid restorations were 
made under Louis Philippe, who, it is esti- 
mated, spent about three million five hun- 
dred thousand francs upon the architecture, 
the works of art, and the decorations. On 
the 6th of May, 1837, the civil marriage of 
the Duke of Orleans with the Princess Hé- 
lene de Mecklenburg - Schwerin took place 

| in the Gallery of Henry IL., which had been 
| restored for this occasion. 

Besides these historic souvenirs of the 
| French monarchy, and a numerous host of 
| celebrated personages, the decorative style 
| of a part of the apartments, and the furni- 
| ture of different epochs collected in the pal- 
| ace, transport us to the times of which they 
| are the rare vestiges. We look with curios- 
| ity upon the capricious artistic ornamenta- 
| tions in relief which belong to the reign of 
| Francis I.; upon the magnificent gildings of 
| Louis XIII. and Louis XIV.; upon the grace- 
| fully delicate paintings by Boucher in the 
| Council Hall; upon the chamber of Madame 
|de Maintenon, preserving the furniture of 

Boule and the tapestry which is said to have 
been worked by the girls of St. Cyr; and 
upon the boudoir and sleeping-room of Marie 
| Antoinette, the furniture of which dates al- 
most wholly from the reign of Louis XVI. 
Here is also the shabby little mahogany ta- 
ble on which Napoleon signed his abdica- 
| tion. By turning the top of this table a lit- 
tle copper plate becomes visible, bearing the 
following inscription, placed there under the 
Restoration, and showing another trace of 
its pretentious and ridiculous anachronism, 
| “ The 5th of April, 1814, Napoleon Bonaparte 
| signed his abdication upon this table in the 
| king’s study.” Louis Philippe had placed here 
| a fac-simile of the autograph of this act of 
| abdication; this fac-simile was withdrawn 
| during the empire. 

Now that the history of furniture has be- 
come a study, Fontainebleau furnishes a 
rich chronological series of specimens: the 
beautiful Flanders tapestry, the cabinets of 
Francis I., the bahuts of Louis XIIL., the 
mosaic furniture of Boule, the old Beauvais 
fanteuils, the commodes of Marie Antoinette, 
from Riésener, with the foliage, the copper- 
work, and the beautiful carving of the cele- 
brated Gouthiéres, down to the hard and 
angular forms of the empire, and thence to 
| the furniture of the Restoration and of the 

present time. 

Before quitting the palace for the forest, 
tthe visitor must not neglect the garden, 

which extends before the southern fagade 
of the palace. In the illustration the build- 
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ings at the right are those of the offices | 
built by Henri IV.; at the left, between the 
pavilion of Madame de Maintenon and the | 
projection formed by the apsis of the Chapel 
of St. Saturnin, are the five arched 
windows of the Hall of Henri II. At the 
left of the Pavilion Maintenon are the build- | 
ings which surround the Court of the Fount- 
ain and the Court of Adieux. 

The Parterre opens on the park, which 
two hundred acres, and 
which is partly bordered by magnificent old 
Henri IV. had an extensive canal 
dug here, and Bassompiére recounts that he 
won a wager of a thousand crowns from the | 
king, who thought that the canal would be 
full in two days, whereas it required more 
than eight days for it to fill. In the north- 
ern part of the park is the celebrated vine 
arbor of the king, which is said to produce 
between six and seven thousand pounds of 
excellent Chasselas grapes in ordinary years. 
The stables form a considerable extent of | 
building on one side of the park. 

The Carp Pond is one of the popular at- 
tractions of the garden. None of the carps 
date further back than 1815; for at that pe- 
riod the pond was emptied and the carps 
stolen by the Cossacks. 


seen 


comprises some 


trees. 


The forest, which forms the great curios- 
ity of the Seine-et-Marne, extends along the 
Seine, and comprises about sixty thousand 
acres. In ancient times it was much larger, 
including the Forest of Senart, which ex- 


| the Grand Huntsman. 


tended almost to Paris. Successive retrench- 


|ments have reduced it to its present dimen- 


sions, which yet surpass those of the forests 
of Compiégne or Rambouillet. 

In the Middle Ages the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau was named Biére (Bieria), a name pro- 
ceeding, according to imaginative 
writers, from a Danish chief, Bier Cote de 
Fer, who in 845 ravaged all the country be- 
tween Fontainebleau and Mélun, spreading 
terror by his exploits. Fontainebleau has 
also its Robin des Bois, under the title of 
The mysterious le- 
gend has long circulated among sportsman 
and wood-cutters. There is, however, no 
very accurate description of this illusion, 
which was seen so often and by so many 
persons. According to most it was a phan- 
tom surrounded by a pack of dogs, who were 
seen at a distance, and their barking dis- 
tinetly heard, but which always disappeared 
on nearer approach. 

Nothing can equal the majesty of these 
ancient groves, such as Tillaie du Roi, du 
Gros-Fouteaun, du Bas-Bréau. The latter 
was already spoken of as “‘ very old” in 1664. 
It barely escaped the woodman’s axe in 1830; 
but a general cry of disapprobation from the 
press saved it. The forest has, however, 
not always been so well defended, for sev- 
eral of the most magnificent groves were de- 
stroyed a few years afterward. 

The most diverse landscapes are found in 
a single walk across the forest. At the en- 


some 












trance to the gorges of Agramont its aspect 
is forbidding and austere. The surface of 
the dry, rocky soil is diversified only by scat- 
tered conical junipers, with twisted trunks, 
standing out against the sky with their dark 
and sombre foliage; further on immense 
birch groves furnish specimens from the ex- 
treme northern limit of deciduous forests. 
Sometimes, in walking along the level crest 
of a hill covered with pines, a sudden turn 
will open up a vista over a clear space, 
when the bluish horizon recalls the Mediter- 
ranean Sea as seen from some height of one 
of the detours on the Corniche road; then 
from an elevated point the view embraces 
an immense extent of forest, and takes in 
only the valleys and verdant chains of hills 
succeeding each other to the very limits of 
the horizon. The monotonous grandeur of 
this spectacle suggests the idea of the limit- 
less forests of our own country; and if the 
smoke of a wood-cutter’s fire arises from 
some distant point, the imagination easily 
transforms it into a camp-fire kindled by a 
band of Sioux or Comanches. 

Fresh streams are the only thing of which 
we need to regret the absence. The per- 
meable sandy soil forms no beds suitable for 
their reception. It is in vain to descend to 
the valleys, for we nowhere find the small- 
est rivulet; only a few ponds scattered here 
and there contain the rain-water collected 
in the depression of a plateau or in the hol- 
low of a rock. The absence of birds is a 
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the impression of solitude that the calm and 
silence are not interrupted by their joyous 
songs. 

The number of deer is now much dimin- 
ished. A few years ago it amounted to two 
thousand. The wild boars disappeared rap- 
idly during the empire, because that was 
Napoleon’s favorite chase. They had, how- 
ever, again become so numerous that the 
neighboring agricultural population com- 
plained much of their ravages, and it was 
determined to exterminate them. <A few 
years ago several such attempts were made; 
among others, a hundred of the surrounding 
peasants armed themselves and turned 
sportsmen. This clamorous battle was, 
however, rather unsuccessful. The govern- 
ment at last devised a more efficacious 
means of destroying these troublesome an- 
imals—troublesome not only on account of 
their constant depredations, but because 
they compromised the s: fety of the numer- 
ous tourists who daily wander through the 
forest in all directions. The system of pan- 
neautage, successfully used in reducing sur- 
plus quantities of game, was very effectual. 
This consists in selecting a portion of the 
woods containing quantities of the animals, 
and surrounding it with high nets. Hunt- 
ers enter this inclosure, driving the game 
before them. The animals become entangled 
in the nets, and are either killed or taken 
alive. 

Another serious cause of destruction is 


consequence of this aridity; and it adds to| the extensive quarrying of the sandstone 
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rocks, which contribute so largely to the 
grandeur of the forest. Enormous quanti- 
ties of this rock are used in paving the 
streets and suburbs of Paris. The proxim- 
ity of the Seine, and the ease of transporta- 
tion, render this an attractive field. 

The devastations have already ruined too 
many of the most beautiful sections. A few 
years ago a strange defender arose, who made 
unceasing efforts to protect the forest, with 
which his existence was so closely allied 
that he became known as “ The Lover of the 
Forest.” This peculiar life rendered him 
almost a legendary personage in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 


mythological history. ‘Sylvain, believed 
dead for two thousand years, lives yet,” says 


Theophile Gautier, “ and we have discovered | 


him. He is known as Denecourt.” The 
modern Sylvain of Fontainebleau made it 


his task to render accessible the picturesque | 
He undertook this | 
work in 1842, and it became the object of | 
his life; to this he consecrated the greater | 


portions of the forest. 


part of the modest fortune that he had ac- 
quired after leaving military service. 
spite of the infirmities of age, he pursued 


his object with undeviating constancy, and | 
to his zeal the tourist public is indebted for | 
many paths which reveal the mysterious | 
beauties of vast thickets before considered | 
They not only render the | 
beautiful portions of the forest easy of ac- | 


impenetrable. 


cess, but they bring out the most curious 
details; rocks particularly imposing from 
their massiveness or interesting from their 
fantastic forms, and trees remarkable for 
age or size. 
ebrated before his time, but many have per- 
ished, and are either forgotten or their places 
marked and pointed out to strangers. Among 
those still existing is that known as “the 
Charlemagne,” situated in a little shady val- 
ley of the chain of Mont Ussy. It is well 
known to landscapists, who come to make 
studies of this venerable oak. It was mu- 
tilated by lightning several years ago. 


Had he lived in | 
ancient times he would have passed into | 


In | 


Some individual trees were cel-. 


But great as are the 
mutilations it has 
sustained, in spite of 
the loss of its rocks 
and its most beanti- 
ful groves, the Forest 
of Fontainebleau js 
still peculiarly rich 
in picturesque scen- 
ery, and must count 
as one of the natural 
beauties of France. 
The majority of tour- 
ists obtain only an 
incomplete idea of it, 
because they are sat- 
isfied to see it from a 
carriage, and coach- 

men take them to those places picked out 

by commonplace admiration, such as the 

Fountain of Mont Chauvet, the Rock of the 

Two Sisters, and the Weeping Rock, so called 

| because of the water which oozes through the 
| Sandstone fissures from an elevated pond. 
| This grotto, situated in the midst of wild 
| scenery, and once interesting, is now tar- 
| nished by thousands of names, and the soil, 
| continually trodden, has become disagreea- 
bly dusty. The forest reveals its mysteries 
only to those who have leisure and taste to 
seek them out. 





WITNESSES. 

WueEneEver my heart is heavy, 
And life seems as sad as death— 

A subtle and marvelous mockery 
Of all who draw their breath— 

| And I weary of throned injustice, 

| Of rumor of outrage and wrong, 


And I doubt if God rules in heaven, 
And I cry, “*O Lord, how long— 

How long shall darkness and evil 
Their forces around them draw? 

Is there no power in Thy right hand ? 

Is there no life in Thy law ?” 


Then at last the blazing brightness 
Of day forsakes its height, 

Slips like a splendid curtain 
From the awful and infinite night; 

And out of the depths of distance— 
The gulfs of purple space— 

The stars steal, slow and silent, 
Each in the ancient place, 

Each in armor shining, 
The hosts of heaven arrayed, 

And wheeling through the midnight 
As they did when the world was made. 


And I lean out among the shadows 
Cast by that far white gleam, 
And I tremble at the murmur 
Of one mote in the mighty beam, 
As the everlasting squadrons 
Their fated influence shed, 
And the vast meridians sparkle 
With the glory of their tread— 
The constellated glory 
That the primal morning saw— 
And I know God moves to His purpose, 
And still there is life in His law! 
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| becomes precipitous, is an imperfectly clear- wen 
| ed space, partly occupied by stumps and bush- sae 

| €8, where rattlesnakes inhabit, and partly Reh 
| covered with patches of blue-grass and white 4 
|clover, where hogs and other cattle some- 
|times range. The hill beyond is, like all oth- 
|ers of the region in question, very high, ex- 
| ceedingly steep, and covered with a heavy 
growth of timber. 

Within the stable, before an empty rack 
and manger, a pair of lean little steers stand 
jand chew the cud. On a stump just with- 
out the door of the cabin the proprietor of 
the domain, the creator of it all—if destroy- 
jing the beautiful forest with axe and fire 
may be called creating—sits and chews to- 
bacco. 

Old Bill Hagan, lord of the soil though he 
be, and central figure of the scene, is dressed, 
to tell the truth, no better than any landless 
ragamuftin. Certainly no land-holder of any 
land where men wear clothes at all, except 

our own, was ever seen with hat, shirt, breech- 
| es, and suspenders such as make the costume 
of this one. 
| | Nor does his wife, Betsey, as she stands in 
' | the door-way behind him, appear to any bet- 
|ter advantage. Her haggard but erect form 
lis covered in part by an old calico gown, 
| faded, but not with washing; torn in many 
CHAPTER L | ve es, ha nowhere pate he d o1 darned ; sup- ‘ 
plemented where deficient with a red flannel 
| petticoat, and under that with a shift, per- 
haps; the jupon and skirt, such as they are, 

LAMING ROCK is on the easterly side | being distended at the bottom with a bam- 

of Smoky Creek, one of the many beau- | boo hoop. No cap adorns or hides her tan- 
tiful streams of the wilder and more pictur- | gled locks of iron-gray, and her feet are as 
esque parts of Southern Ohio. The rock rises | bare as her head. In appearance a very hag, 
precipitously to a height of more than two | there is no reason for doubting she is real- 
hundred feet from the level of the pool at its | ly one. Had she been a saint, she could not 
base. It is of bituminous slate, so abundant | have lived thirty-five years with Bill Hagan 
in combustible matter that one day it took and borne him sons and daughters. She 
fire near the bottom, and continued to burn | can seratch, bite, gouge, get drunk when 
until a freshet came to put out the flames, six | she can obtain whisky, steal, whenever in lp {ia 
months afterward: whence come the names | that poor neighborhood she can lay hands | 
of “ Flaming Rock” and “ Smoky Creek.” }on any thing that is a subject of theft, and *: 

On a slight rise of ground at the opposite has a gift for scolding such as few women i 
side of the creek stands a log-cabin, and near are blessed with. She has been known to i 
it are a log corn-crib and ox-stable, both un- | stand in that door-way, close behind where < 
der one roof. The buildings were construct- her husband sits, and, with arms akimbo and : y 








“Remote from cities lived a swain, 
Unvexed with all the cares of gain.” 





ed by the present owner in fee when he be- | wagging head, storm at the man until she : 
gan to make his “clearing,” but have never | fell down in a vertigo. It should be added 
since then been repaired by any body. Over | that in this she is encouraged and led on by ; 
a large part of the level ground forming the | the rock, which has an admirable echo, and 
middle of the valley the creek strays at ran- | always responds promptly and distinctly to 
dom, its clear waters made brilliant by flow- | whatever she says, sometimes blaspheming 
ing, rippling, and dashing over an uneven | frightfully in doing so. 

bed of perfectly black slate. Between the | In their earlier married life Bill used to 
stream and the hill on the west are two small | knock his wife down whenever her scolding ; 
fields, poorly fenced, bearing stunted growths became tiresome; but he learned by experi- 
of corn. Extending beyond these, and in- | ence that she and her ally were too much for 
cluding the base of the hill up to where it | him, since they could keep up the din even 


Fi 
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46 
after she was down, and he finally gave over 
the gentle discipline. Bothofthemattendall 
the religious meetings held in that wild and 
inaccessible district, and both have repeat- 
edly “got religion” after the fashion of the 
country, and been several times adimitted to 
membership in the Methodist church. Queer 
Christians they are, to be sure; but they are 
of a queer community, concerning which an 
old elder who once rode in that circuit said, 
“Tf it is the Lord’s will to have a church on 


Smoky Creek, He must take the people jest | 


as they he.” 

The old couple were alone together—alone 
and lonesome—tor, two days before the open- 
ing of our story, their son Bob, sixteen years 
old, and the last of their surviving brood 
who remained at home, had run away, and, 
what was worse in the old man’s opinion, 
taken with him his father’s rifle, a weapon 
that was in some sense the same as a crutch 
to its owner, since, from long habit of taking 
it with him wherever he went, it had become 
almost impossible to go a hundred steps from 
the door without it. In fact, when he had 
tried on that very morning to stroll up the 
valley out of ear-shot of Betsey’s voice and 
the Mack rock’s echo, he had not been able 
to get any considerable distance away, so re- 
turned and resumed his seat on the stump, 
where he remained, saying nothing and do- 


ing it, while the sun of July mounted to mid- | 


heaven, and the oxen, with the yoke still on 
their necks, waited idly in the pen. 

Bob had been a real comfort to his mother 
and father. While he remained about home 
he was always doing something to furnish 
the one with text or pretext for a scolding ; 


and in occasionally threshing out his wild 


oats with a hoop-pole, the other enjoyed a | 


satisfaction which only a parent can know. 
But Bob was gone, such as he was; gone 
from his home, such as it was. Though bare- 
ly sixteen years of age, according to the tenth 
row of notches cut upon one of the house- 
logs, the many stories of battle he had heard 
told by soldiers returned from the war of 
the rebellion had roused up the wolf that 
was in his young blood, as it is in the blood 
of all humanity, so that he longed to be 
where men were killing each other, and 
resolved to seek the sport on the first op- 
portunity. Very opportunely for him there 
came the raid of John Morgan into Ohio, 
which, as all know, was in the month of 
July, 1863. News of the movements of the 
raiding forces through the country lying to 
the northward had from time to time been 
brought by travelers passing down the val- 
ley, and the last report, which had come late 
in the afternoon of the day before the boy 
disappeared, was that the main body was 
expected to reach Piketon, a village twenty 


miles distant, some time during the next day. | 


And thus, instead of Bob’s going to war, 
war was actually coming to Bob, and he aec- 


| day they seem always to have been. 
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cepted the issue. Waiting only for night to 
come and cover his movements, he quitted his 
sheetless little bed in the loft as soon as thy 

snores of the old people acquired the proper 
intonation, descended to their apartment |) 
means of three pegs driven into the logs ot 
the house to serve the purpose of the mor 

costly luxury of a ladder, noiselessly re- 
moved from its hooks over the fire-place 
very old rifle, with its scant supply of ammu- 
nition, stole out into the night, and took hi 

way up the creek. Considering as he went 
what plan of campaign should be adopted, 
he decided to make for a point where ly 

would be likely to strike Morgan’s line oi 

march several miles before it reached Pike- 
ton and the level country of the Scioto Val- 
ley, his design being to hang upon the skirts 
of his enemy and harass his flanks. This 
was very good generalship, it must be adiit- 
ted, and subject to only the one criticisin,, 
that it amounted to “ bush-whacking,” as 
warfare in the retail way is termed, the re- 
tailers being considered as without the mer- 
ciful pale of the laws of war, and liable to 
be shot or hung whenever captured. After 
ascending the valley of the creek for a dis- 
tance of five or six miles, and, in going that 
distance, crossing the devious stream fifty 
times, he struck off abruptly to the right, 
and mounting by a rough sled track that 
came down over the edge of the nose, as it 


| were, of a spur from the hill which border- 


ed thaf side of the valley, reached one of 
the peculiar roads which are found run- 
ning along all the summits or ridges of the 
steep and narrow hills’ of that country. 
These “ridge roads,” so important to the in- 
habitants, form a system of ready-made high- 
ways, furnished by nature, with the hills 
they render accessible, free of cost to county 
or township treasury. _ Just as they are to- 
Trod- 
den formerly by the Indians, as now by the 
whites, they are kept open as much by the 
hoofs of beasts as the feet of men. The 
traveler on one of them finds himself shel- 
tered for the larger part of the way with in- 
terlacing branches of trees which border it, 
though occasionally he will traverse open 
reaches where the sun-blest ground is cover- 
ed with a coarse grass, or if too poor to bear 
that, decked with wild flags, pansies, and 
roses. Sometimes he will meet with one of 


those almost mysterious shallow basins of 


water called “ bear-wallows,” that seem to 
exist without any drainage adequate to fill 
them. Even when the later heats of sum- 
mer dry up wells, and drive the creek in the 
neighboring valley to hiding-places beneath 
its gravelly bed, the bear-wallow, though it 
grows narrower and shallower daily, seldom 
or never is found entirely empty. 

Bob turned into the ridge road and kept 
in it until he had gone some twenty-five or 
thirty miles, crossing the head waters of a 
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wood many creeks and “runs,” but without | only pocket a couple of “dodgers”—favorite 
descending into any of their valleys or ra- | and appropriate food of bush-whackers—and 
vines. Though the ridge, and the road with | ate them for his breakfast, drinking duri: g 
it, crooked and turned in an amazing man- | the meal one or more gallons of the watcr, 
ner, and though branches from it led off to- | which last he accomplished by making a 
ward every spur to the right or left, his | notch in the edge of the platform of soft 
knowledge of the habits of the hills and | sandstone over which the slender surplus of 
ways of the forest saved him from going | the pool trickled away, deep enough to draw 
astray, even after he had passed beyond the | into a single stream all the overflow, and 
limits of any of his previous wanderings. | then putting his under lip to the notch and 
And when, at length, about the middle of |letting the water enter his mouth as it 
the forenoon, he halted on a bald summit, or | would. 
“knob,” that overlooked a wide and fertile} It ought to be mentioned that the ele- 
well-peopled valley, such as he had never | ment lost none of its thirst-quenching prop- 
before seen, he knew perfectly well where | erty for Bob merely because during the re- 
he was, and that his objective point was | past another bush-whacker of somewhat dif- 
reached. ferent species appeared and marched boldly 
There was a tall white oak near the knob, | up to the edge of the pool, where he drank 
from whose top a better survey could be | his fill. This one was arrayed in butternut 
made than from where he stood; so, leaving | and black; his motto was “ Don’t tread on 
his gun at the foot of the tree, he climbed | me ;” and the other, after killing him, count- 
till he reached the highest limb that would | ed eleven rattles in his tail. 
bear his weight, and, seating himself astride The search after water had carried the 
it, with his arms embracing the body, looked | lad well down toward the foot of the hill, 
off. and on his going a little further the view 
The bird’s-eye view thus obtained covered | opened on a cleared field, occupying a swell 
five or six miles of the creek bottom; and | of ground at the base—a portion of one of the 
what he saw there soon satisfied Bob that | valley farms, inclosed on the nearer side by 
his information had been correct, as well as|a stone and rail fence, and on the further 
his inferences thence derived—namely, that | bounded by the highway. The distance 
Morgan’s forces must come that way, and | across this field was no more than a conven- 
could not be long in coming, either. The | ient rifle-shot, and the low wall of stone af- 
commotion of the inhabitants showed their | forded as good a breastwork as any free- 
panic to be great. Cattle and teams were | shooter could wish. Before posting himself 
being driven off in all directions but one. | Bob moved along the fence to a point where 
From the nearer parts of the valley shouts | it was crossed at right angles by a path 
and cries came faintly up to the ear, and | that led directly up a point of the hill, and 
away in the distance, beyond reach of hear- | thence back to the place of his first look-out. 
ing, there could through that clear atmos- | It was the highest part of the field, and com- 
phere be discerned Lilliputian people run- | manded a clear view for two or three miles 
ning about hither and thither, every little | up the road. Besides this, the path would 
head of a family and all the little members | afford a most excellent way of retreat. So 
of it behaving very much as they would if | there, after first inspecting the condition of 
their house were on fire. After one or two | his piece and his resources of powder and 
hours the scene became quiet. The cattle | lead, caps, patches, and grease, he took up 
had been driven away, all wheel vehicles | his position; that is to say, seated himself 
had disappeared, and so had most of the in- | behind the fence. He was well placed; nei- 
habitants, though some of them still re- | ther Grant nor Garibaldi could have post- 
mained by their property and homes, ani- | ed him better. 
mated by a noble resolve to face the danger He looked up the valley, but no Morgan’s 
they knew to be coming. man was to be discerned. He listened with 
By this time the boy began to feel hunger. | open mouth as well as ears, but no hostile 
He slid down from his perch, resumed his | sound was heard. He fell to reflecting on 
gun, and descended into a “cove” at the | the situation, and so reflecting, fell asleep. 
head of a ravine whose course was toward | While he slept the whole scene was trans- 
the valley, and clambered along over great | formed, and when, an hour later, he wok« 
masses of rock fallen from the ledges above, | up, astounding impressions burdened his 
and which roughly paved the bed of a tor-|every sense. Field, forest, and hill were 
rent accustomed to roar there in times of | fraught with life and movement. A stifled, 
tain, till he reached & little pool, or pocket, | low-toned thunder spoke from the ground; 
of water. There, seated on a square block | dust filled the air; a rifle-shot was heard, 
of stone, whose covering of velvet and plush, | and then several more, and distant shouts. 
if it had been real instead of imitation, as it | Then, beneath a rolling dust cloud about a 
was, and as were all the beautiful hangings | mile away, the head of a column of horsemen 
of that chamber in the hills, might have cost | came, advancing at a trot. A distinct sound 
a cavalryman’s equipment, he took from his | of hoofs from the opposite hill drew his at- 
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‘AND WITH THE PHOTOGRAPH LYING ON TILK TABLE 
HIS HEAD FIRMLY BY THE HAIR.”—[SEE 


tention, and roused him to astonishment and 
something of alarm, as he saw there a squad- 
ron of horsemen moving rapidly along its 
ridge road, parallel with the movement of 
the main body, but so far in advance of it | 
as to have already passed the point opposite 
him. An instant later he became aware 
that a similar squadron, moving like the 
other, parallel to the central force, was even 
then trampling along the ridge back of him, 
and had actually crossed the junction of his | 
path of escape with the road by which he 
had come, cutting off his well-planned re- | 
treat, and bringing to naught his whole art 
of war. Bob, my boy, the Philistines are 
upon you! You are outflanked, outgen- 
eraled, outdone! Arouse! rally your forces! 
hold a council of war to decide quickly as 
a council can what next to do! 

Bob couldn’t. 

His head grew hot, his eyes dim; his 
tongue and mouth became dry; his heart 
thumped his ribs; something choked him and 
stopped his breath; he reeled and fell back | 


upon the ground. 
where the dead 
leaves rattled unde; 
his quaking limbs 
The symptoms wil] 
easily be recognized 
as those of the “byuc] 
Sever,” with its at 
tendant ague, suc); 
as every hunter is 
once in his life, at- 
tacked with, whe: 
for the first time 
deer presents itselt 
in all its forest-bon 
innocence, dignity, 
and pride to the aim 
of his weapon. Bol 
was a hunter, and 
once before had felt 
the fever; but never 
before had he beheld 
bucks such as thos 
which now by hun- 
dreds careered down 
upon him, every 
steed in the herd a 
blooded animal, and 
nearly every ridei 
too: dare-devil, born 
jockey, and natural 
dead-shot. 

Bob couldn’t. 

But buck fever is 
an acute disease, not 
a chronic one, and, 
where the constitu- 
tion is courageous, 
soon passes off. 

As none of the 
horsemen on the hill 

: at his back had pass- 

ed within sight of our hero—if so the scared 
boy might be called—there was sufficient 
time before those in the valley came up foi 
him to recover, first his senses, then his 
strength, and lastly, his courage and reso- 


BEFORE HIM, HE HELD 
PAGE 52.) 


| lution; and some minutes before the fore- 


most of the column had got abreast of the 
ambush he had thrust his gun half-way 


through an opening in the wall, cocked it, 
| and made quite ready. No sooner, however, 


did he “ sight,” or try to sight, the horseman 
in question, a fine specimen of manhood by- 
the-way, and a perfect stranger to Bob, than 


| the thumping against the ribs again began, 
| and he was obliged to desist. Recovering 
| his nerves again, a few minutes later he tried 


once more on another stranger, but failed ; 
and so on for several attempts; and al- 
though he was gradually acquiring steadi- 
ness, yet by the time he got really in condi- 
tion to shoot with good aim half the column 


|had gone by. And then another difficulty 


arose. He had been looking into the faces 
of his foes as they trotted along. aad had 

















seen they were human faces like his own. 
He had been getting acquainted with them, 
is it were. Many of them seemed boys no 
older than himself; they were of his kind, 
and his heart grew averse to shooting them. 
In fine, he abandoned all intention of killing 
any body that day, and resolved to peace- 
ably retreat as soon as it should be safe to 
do so. Figuratively speaking, the angel of 
merey had descended, and was weeping 
warm tears into the powder in the pan of 
Bob’s blunderbuss, just as is represented in 
the celebrated old picture of “ Abraham of- 
fering up Isaac.” But right here the devil 
must put in a,word, in form of a rifle-shot 
that resounded from the opposite hill, about 
a quarter of a mile up the road, and which 
seemed to cause disturbance among a group 
of stragglers who were pressing forward their 
tired horses. Three or four of these at once 
dismounted and dashed into the woods, 
while a few of the others discharged their 
pieces in the same direction, and the rest 
seemed to occupy themselves with some ob- 
ject on the ground. Bob’s attention was 
concentrated on the pursuit which was 
plainly being made after a brother bush- 
whacker not too soft-hearted to pull trigger. | 
The chase lasted some considerable time, and | 
when two of the pursuers emerged from the 
forest, dragging between them a poor hatless 
wretch, none of the raiders remained in sight 
except a small body, a kind of rear-guard, 
that had just been halted in front of Bob’s 
position, and a few of the stragglers, who 
still remained opposite the place where the 
shot was fired. The captors brought their 
prisoner across the creek, and up to the of- 
ficer commanding the rear-guard. 

“Who have you there?” the officer de- 
manded. 

“ A bush-whacker, colonel,” was answered. 

“Why do you bring him here then? You 
know well enough what to do. Take him 
over there” (pointing to the woods imme- | 
diately behind where Bob lay), “and leave 
him.” 

The men, obedient to the command, whose | 
meaning all understood, began to let down | 
the bars of the field, when a young officer | 
came galloping down the road, and suddenly | 
pulled in his horse beside where the prisoner, | 
whose legs were doubling under him, was | 
being held up. Instantly dismounting, the | 
new-comer drew a revolver and discharged | 
it thrice at the doomed man, who dropped | 
dead. <A fourth shot was then heard, and 
the young officer himself fell. A whole vol- | 
ley scatteringly followed. The fourth shot 
was Bob’s, and the scattering volley was all 
aimed at him as he sprang up the steep hill, 
swift as a deer. He was hotly followed, and 
by as agile woodmen as himself, and would 
hardly have escaped had he not beforehand 
well considered his line of retreat. Without 
attempting to do his running in the thickets 
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which covered the hill-sides, or among the 
rocks in the beds of the ravines, he kept 
boldly on the beaten way which led him up 
to the ridge road, followed that road a short 
distance only, then dashed through a thicket 
at the head of a cove, and gained a side path 
on the top of a spur which he knew diverged 
from the main ridge a little further on; fol- 
lowed that till, nearing the point of the 
spur, its direction became obscure; then, 
quickly dodging round a hollow tree whose 
lower opening was on the side opposite the 
quarter whence pursuit came, and was con- 
cealed by undergrowth, he sprang into it and 
began to clamber upward. He might have 
continued till he emerged at the upper open- 
ing in the tree-top, through which, forty 
feet above, he could see daylight pouring in, 
but feared he would make too much noise in 
doing so, as each movement detached masses 
of rotten wood that fell rattling to’ the bot- 
tom, so contented himself with attaining 
a convenient resting-place ten feet from the 
ground. There he remained while the pur- 
suit came up, swept by, fatigued itself, and 
was given over, and remained for a good 


| while longer, in the apprehension that his 


enemies might still be lurking near, having 
only pretended to give up the search: in 
this overestimating his own importance, as 
we all are apt todo. At length he thought 
it safe, not to descend and continue his 
flight, but to mount to the top, and there 
see what could be seen. Elevating then from 
the hole only his head and arms, he hung by 
the elbows, with the rest of him concealed 
in the hollow trunk, and looked about on 
every side, until, perfectly re-assured at last, 
he serambled out, and descending by the 
more pleasant outside of the tree, started on 


| the road homeward. As he feared to return 


to the main ridge road, our hero, as he may 
now be truly called, since he has drawn 
blood, descended the point of the spur by a 
path that led into a small creek or run, and 
followed its course until it entered the val- 
ley of a considerable stream, whose general 
direction was parallel with that in which 
Morgan’s forces were moving. Here he 
paused, and was looking to discover a point 
by which he could mount to the ridge of the 
hill on the further side of the stream, when 
the sound of horsemen approaching from up 
the road sent him to cover in a thicket of 
sumac. Lying close, and carefully avoiding 
to stir the bushes or breathe too loud, he was 
able, undetected, to observe a party of five 
go by, all of them evidently Morgan’s men, 
of whom the hindmost was leading a sixth 
animal with empty saddle, to which was 
fastened a pair of old-fashioned saddle-bags. 
But they had hardly passed him before they 
halted to allow their horses to drink in a 
deep, clear pool at the roots of a sycamore 
stump. 

While there, the one who rode at the head 
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of the party examined his watch, then a pock- 
et-compass, and afterward looked around 
him. Something there was in his features 
that reminded the boy of a face he had seen 
before, and that impressed him painfully. 
After making his survey the officer, for such 
he was, said to the man nearest him, who 
seemed of much rougher aspect than the 
rest, “ Brown, have we not gone far enough 
on this course ?” 

‘I think we have, lieutenant,” replied 
Brown. ‘I reckon, if we take up this p’int 
right yer, and bear to the east, we'll come 
shortly on to the main ridge about seven 
miles below whar we left it. By pushing on 
smart we kin be thar before they all get by.” 

‘How do you happen to know so much 
about this infernal abolition country?” asked 
another of the men, as the officer moved fur- 
ther on. 

“When I lived in Cavern County, Kain- 
tuck, I was in the horse business, and that 
sometimes brought me over yer.” 

“The horse business !—oh, I understand. 
Cavern County horse-dealers sell a good 
many more than they buy. They have a 
way, too, of swapping horses.” 

Not this remark, but the laugh of the oth- 
ers, caused Brown to redden, and say, ‘I 
want to know what you and John Morgan 
and the whole lot are doing but swapping 
horses ?” 

** Oh, this is war.” 

“Ts it?” rejoined Brown: “then I'd like 
to see jest a little fighting to prove it. Since 
we crossed the river about all we’ve done | 
has been a runnin’ off horses and dry-goods. 
Pretty fast runnin’ it’s been, too.” 

Further criticism on the conduct of the | 
war was interrupted by one of the men ex- | 
claiming, as he looked back, “ Why, where’s 
old Hector? 
The lieutenant made no reply, seeming to 
occupy himself solely with examining the 
path up the point which Brown had indi- 
cated, and which seemed almost too rugged 
for horses to ascend; but another of the par- 


Lieutenant, Hector’s missing.” 


ty said, in rather a low tone, “Don’t you 
know he left him to take care of the body ?” 

“This way, men!” cried the officer, as his 
horse sprang up the hill. The others fol- 
lowed, one by one, imitating their leader 
in not dismounting; and the spirited ani- 
mals, jaded as they were, achieved the dif- 
ficult ascent without one false step. But 
the led-horse, whose bridle was held by the 
last of the party, on reaching a place where 
the path was too contracted to admit of two 
going abreast, reared, broke loose, and, 
wheeling round, dashed down the hill again. 

“Go back, and lead her up,” said one. 
she'll fol- 
low of herself fast enough in half a minute, 
and a good deal better than you can lead 
her.” 


“ Let her alone,” said another; “ 


The last speaker was right, so far as this, 
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that the mare halted at the foot of the hi] 
and was, in fact, turning again to recom 


mence the ascent, when Bob, darting fro) 

his thicket, seized the trailing bridle, leaped 
into the vacant saddle, and when the raid rs 
stopped on the summit to give their horses 
breath, the young bush-whacker was gallop- 
ing her at full speed up the creek, more th 
a mile away. 


Fifteen minutes later he had 
reached a place of safety, where dismount 
ing, he flung himself on the ground to rest 
until it should be dark enough for him to 
venture back to the spot near his first am- 
bush, where he had dropped the rifle, and to 
the hollow tree, where he had concealed the 
pouch and horn, without which he by no 
means dared return to his father’s house. 
Meanwhile, holding tightly by the bridle 
the mare he had adopted, though allowing 
her to crop what grass was growing near, he 
began to meditate on his two exploits—th 
first, emptying a saddle; the second, filling 


lone. It is not to be wondered at that he 


could better bear to think on the last than 
the first. As the animal moved around him 
he could see blood spots on the leather. He 
recalled what the horseman had said of a 
negro being left behind in care of a corpse. 
The shadows were darkening in the forest. 
For the first time since the bush-whacker was 
born he felt averse to being alone, and fox 
the first time, too, his imagination began to 
act, making the shadows of the trees take 
unpleasant shapes as they grew darker and 
darker. 


——— 


CHAPTER II. 
“Come see rural felicity, 
Which love and innocence ever enjoy.” 

THE condition of things as they existed at 
the farm-house of Flaming Rock on the day 
following Bob’s achievements has already 
been described on the first page of the pre- 
ceding chapter, where it was mentioned 
that Bill Hagan sat upon a stump by the 
door and chewed tobacco. It was noon; the 
weather was hot, and stillness possessed the 
valley and all its inhabitants, from Hagan 
on his stump to the cricket in the woods. 
It was a good moment for listening, and, in 
fact, the dog of the family was listening, as 
he lay in the sunshine with half-closed eyes. 
Maybe Mrs. Hagan listened too, for she had 
held her peace during a long hour. 

Suddenly the brute began to rap on the 
ground with his tail; then, starting to his 
feet, stood looking up the creek as if await- 
ing further information. 

“ That’s Bob he hears,” said the woman. 

“Nary Bob,” said the man, after one or two 
minutes of close attention: “a boy’s feet 
don’t make them sounds; them’s the hoofs 
of a horse.” 

The dog still remained in the same posi- 
tion, whining, but low and doubtfully, and 
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waite his tail, but slowly and with inde- 
sision; While the mother almost whimpered, 
‘4 )h dear! I do wish the or’nary fellow would 
ome home.” 

“T wish he’d get shot,” growled the father; 

that’s what he deserves for stealing my 

n. Sure as you live,if the villain ever 
Joos come back, ’'ll teach him how to run 

fin the night, to go a-cavorting round co- 

cing sovereign States of this Union, with a 
hoop pole.” 

“Your gun!” broke out his wife. “I hope 
hell fling the dog-oned old thing into the 
eres k. It’ain’t shot so much as a ground- 
suirrel for the family to eat this ten year. 
If it was worth shucks you'd ha’ gone and 
traded it for whisky long ago. It would ha’ 
vone where them hogs went that I was fat- 
tening for my winter’s meat last year, and 
vhere them ten gallons of berries went that 
I and Bob worked two days in the sun to 
nick, so’t I could get a little tobacco and a 
few notions (and almost got snake-bit at 
that), and you run off with after dark; and 
you know very well where they went: they 
went down that durned red gullet of yourn. 
Yes, there’s where the hogs went, and there’s 
where the huckleberries went, and there’s 
where I wish the durned old rifle was 
rammed down this minute. Oh, you couldn’t 
go and run off a horse, I suppose? No, no! 
that would be too scary a business for such 
. coward as you; besides, it’s too much like 
work. A woman can love and respect a 
man if he does steal a horse now and then 
for the support of his family, but who cares 
for a durned sneaking huckleberry thief? 
But what good would it do if you stole a 
dozen horses? you’d drink ’em all up; you’d 
swallow a mare with foal.” 

She might have gone on at indefinite 
length—for she was perfect mistress of the 
subject—had not the loud barking of the 
dog as he bounded away brought her toa 
full stop, and left to the rock, that had faith- 
fully echoed all she said, the privilege of be- 
ing at last distinctly heard as it uttered the 
words, ‘A mare with foal,’ while the animal 
thus announced appeared, coming at full 
gallop round a turn in the road, and swiftly 
approached the astonished couple—astonish- 
ed to see her béar triumphant on her back her 
own conqueror and their own boy, Bob, who 
sat widely astride, with extended heels and 
elbows, every rag of him and every hair 
fluttering and streaming in testimony of his 
identity. 

With difficulty the young rider pulled up 
when he came opposite the ox-pen. Dis- 
mounting there he expelled the cattle and 
installed his steed in their place, supplied 
the feeding-trough with ears of corn and the 
rack with corn fodder, took off bridle, sad- 
dle, and saddle-bags, and then, with the bags 
over his shoulder, and carrying the gun in 
his hand, walked into the house. 








“Give me something to eat, old woman, 
and be quick; for I’m just the hungriest and 
tiredest fellow you ever did see,” was his only 
greeting, as he hung up the rifle, with its horn 
and pou h, and flung the saddle-bags on the 
floor, and himself beside them. The mother 
made no other reply than to go about the 
preparation of a cake of corn bread, while the 
father went and examined the condition of 
the gun; and on finding it correct, resumed 
his seat, growling, “It’s well for you you 
fetched it back, you whelp!” In that simple 
dwelling, though time was as cheap as among 
the Bedouins of the desert, none of it was 
ever wasted on ceremony. 

Long before the cake could be mixed and 
put in the spider to bake, the tired and hun- 
gry fellow was asleep, reposing on his bags, 
which was a pity, for each of his parents 
would have liked to look into them. As it 
was, Hagan walked out to inspect the horse. 
She was a beautiful bay, evidently of high 
blood; but little signified to him her delicate 
shape, her slender limbs, her silken coat 
covering ivory bones, her moving nostrils, 
and flashing eves proofs ot a descent from 
a hundred generations who had eaten bar- 
ley from kind and affectionate hands in 
the far land of Arabia, which we call bar- 
barian; he was examining her qualifications 
for the plow, and these he judged to be 
sufficient, considering the light and friable 
soil of the creek farm. A thought had struck 
him, and at the conclusion of his examina- 
tion he muttered, ‘ She’ll do; I'll sell ’em to- 
morrow.” 

Sell what? The oxen, to be sure, now 
rendered supernumerary by the acquisition 
of the horse. As to the use to be made of the 
money they would fetch, Mrs. Hagan has al- 
ready sufficiently informed us in her state- 
ment of the case. But let us now hear the 
other side of that case. The truth is, the 
farmer of the creek had of latg found him- 
self, for the first time in his fit. in strait- 
ened circumstances. Until the war came, 
with its heavy tax on whisky and tobacco, 
he had always lived in ease and comfort for 
all he knew to the contrary. Such portions 
of his leisure as he could spare to the labors 
of his farm or to lumbering in the hills had 
sufficed to procure him all the necessaries of 
life. If he had needs that went unsatisfied, 
he did not know of them. Necessity, they 
say, is the spur to action; out of activity 
comes progress, and with progress civiliza- 
tion, and all that kind of thing, about which 
Hagan knew or cared not one straw. Now 
he had never known other wants than what 
a very moderate amount of labor would sup- 
ply ; and Hagan was not the man to go and 
look up unreal and imaginary wants to spur 
and torment himself with. Could he have 
been persuaded of the real necessity of shoes 
and hats for children, ribbons and laces for 
women, cabinet-maker’s furniture for houses, 
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and broadcloth for his own clothing, he 
might have been stimulated to toil and moil 
from Monday morning till Saturday even- 
ing. As it was, however, he remained too 
much the ideal of the ancient philosopher, 
and practiced too faithfully the much-com- 
mended virtues of simplicity and content- 
ment, to long after the frivolous things that 
bestir the progressive world. In only one 
respect did he resemble the progressive man, 
and that was in the limitation he had imposed 
on his own hours of labor. In every week 
he worked two days to procure food and rai- 
ment, drink and tobacco, and devoted the 
other five to consuming these and to medi- 
tation ; and by force of habit those days of 
leisure had become as really needful to his 
existence as house or clothes, food, drink, or 
quid. But suddenly in the wane of that ex- 
istence comes Congress, with its rude taxa- 
tion, and makes whisky to rise in price from 
fifteen cents up to fifty cents per quart, and 
tobacco to advance in the same proportion, 
putting those two articles of prime necessi- 
ty quite beyond the capacity of his ordinary 
income, and compelling resort to extraordi- 
nary ways and means; such as converting 
into spirits the stock hogs of the family, and 
sequestering for the same purpose his wife’s 
huckleberries. 

Such is the case of Mr. William Hagan, 
given without and, 
notwithstanding the one-sided statement of 
Mrs. H., the reader must confess it is a hard 
and a strong one, and will be slow to blame 
him for the disposition he contemplates 
making of the superfluous cattle. 

On returning to the house Hagan found 
Bob occupied with his repast, and Polly en- 
gaged in rifling the saddle-bags, whose con- 
tents she had emptied on the floor. There 
was little of value: only a few shirts, draw- 
ers, and socks, a tooth-brush, a comb and 
brush for t hair, some pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and tWo towels. 

“Oh, let the boy’s plunder alone,” said 
Hagan, in a tone of unusual good-humor, 
the result of his resolution to appropriate 
to his own use the principal fruit of Bob’s 
expedition. ‘Let him have the things if 
he found ’em. Them ain’t woman’s plunder, 
nohow.” 

“ Hold yer jaw!” replied the other. “What 


does he want of all these here store clothes ? 


reservation or gloss; 


I'm going to have some on ’em, sure’s you 
live,” filling her lap at the same time with 
the chief portion of the “plunder.” As she 
did this something fell out of the fold of one 
of the towels, and rolled on the floor till it 
within reach of her husband, who 
seized it quickly and eagerly, but without 
saying a word. 


came 


“What’s that?” cried Bob, dropping his 
corn bread and springing up. Then, fling- 
ing himself upon his father like a young 
wolf, he cried, “Now you jest give that to 


me. That’s my pocket-book ; I shot the fel. 
ler that had it, and it’s mine,” at the san, 
time seizing upon and struggling to wreg; 
from his father’s grip the article whose mo. 
rocco case and gilt clasp had deceived the 

both. His efforts, though unavailing to wi) 

the prize from the resolute hold that retains d 
it, tore apart the clasp, and disclosed to the 
view and disappointment of all only thy 
photograph of a little girl. 

“There, take your picter,” said the elder. 
after holding it out at arms-length and ex. 
amining the brass-work to see if it might 
not be gold, while holding the boy by th 
hair at arms-length in the opposite Circe. 
tion: “J knew what it was all along. |] 
only wanted to devil you jest a little. It’s 
a picter; some folks call ’em likenesses.” 

Whatever knowledge the man possessed 
of pictures and likenesses, the woman and 
boy did not share in it; and they both con- 
tinued for some time to look at the one in 
question. She regarded it and its casing 
with mere curiosity, which having at length 
satistied, she turned away and went to hid 
her “plunder” as well as she could in th: 
old tumble-down corner cupboard. But Bob 
saw more than his mother did, and, with the 
photograph lying on the table before him, 


| he held his head firmly by the hair with each 


hand, and, resting on his elbows, continued 
to look. There was something in the feat 
ures and especially in the eyes of the beau- 
tiful child of ten whom the picture repre- 
sented that fascinated him, but not wit] 
any pleasant effect. There was beauty there, 
to be sure, but no sense of Bob’s appropri- 
ated that. The sense of the beautiful had 
never been awakened within him, so far as 
he was informed or believed, but lay as dor- 
mant as a possible taste for the Greek clas- 
sics; and this, although he had been born 
and reared among {delightful landscapes, 
daily repainted and re-illuminated by sun- 


| rises and sunsets as glorious as any skies of 


the round globe can show.) Or if perchanc 
a spell was working on the undeveloped 
faculty by the charming image that lay be- 
neath his gaze, it was with a most vagu¢ 
effect. 

Then what was it so fixed the attention 
of the untaught boy? The eyes. Mild as 
their expression was, it recalled, dimly at 
first, plainer afterward, an expression he had 
seen before that was not mild but terrible. 
Mild and sweet as they were, they made him 
see again the angry and almost demoniacal 
look of the man whom he had but lately 
seen put a fellow-being to sudden death, and 
whom his own hand, an instant later, had 
sent into eternity. And the more he looked, 
the more the eyes of the girl seemed to 
change into those of the red-handed guer- 
rilla, until all the sweet radiance that first 
beamed from them vanished, and there 
shone out instead, as from burning coals, 
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the untempered glare of hatred and re- 
venge. The boy’s sensations became in- 
supportable. With an effort as if for life 
he closed and clasped the case, and holding 
7 firmly in both of his convulsed hands, ran 

it into the air and made his way into the 
woods bevond the creek. 

What did he mean to do with the thing ? 
There was fire enough remaining on the 
hearth to consume it to ashes. The pool at 
foot of Flaming Rock held water enough to 
receive and hide it. Or he might bury it in 
he ground as they do dead people. But he 
ad no thought of destroying it. He clung 

) it—why he knew not—by force perhaps 
of that strange instinct that has caused other 
man-slayers, Whom we call murderers, to 
carefully preserve for years the proofs of 
their crimes and the very means of their ul- 
timate detection and condemnation. 

After moving aimlessly about for an in- 
definite time he stopped at the foot of a 
cliff formed by alternate layers of sandstone 
and clay shale, piled one upon another to 
the height of hundreds of feet, and there 
rested for a while. Presently he seemed 
suddenly to receive an idea, and began to 
climb the difficult face of the cliff, until, 
when nearly at the top, he reached and 
crawled into a hole, or low-roofed cave, 
formed between two ledges of stone, partly 
by natural disintegration of the shale,and 
partly by the fingers of the Hagan children. 
who had made it their play-house. Into 
one of the many niches in the sides Bob 
thrust his direful treasure, closed the mouth 
of the niche with clay so as to effectually 
hide it from any of the few persons who 
knew of the place and of the perilous way 
up to it, and who might chance to visit 
there ; having done which he returned home. 


—_—@—— 


CHAPTER III. 
“And when his hour of joy is done, 
No trouble need he steal or borrow; 
A night of sleep is swiftly gone, 
And he'll get drunk again to-morrow.” 


THE mare, on being tried, worked very 
well in the plow, and accordingly the oxen 
were driven away and sold. 
thus obtained, after paying for a sow with 
a litter of half-grown pigs to replace those 
so improvidently disposed of, proved suffi- 
cient to purchase a barrel and a half of 


The money 


whisky, besides a store of tobacco. The 
whisky was not brought home, but was hid 
away among the hills, in a place so secret 
that no discovery need be feared unless some 
one should have the boldness and cunning 
to follow Hagan when he secretly visited it 
with empty bottle in one hand and loaded 
rifle in the other. The supply lasted him 
considerably more than a year, for he was 
a prudent drinker, and husbanded his re- 


| would surely follow autumn. 


sources; that is to say, save a few bottlefuls 
bestowed on her in the first flush of his gen- 
erosity, he gave none of it to his wife. Truth 
to tell, she did not deserve even thus much, 
for with each bottleful she got drunk, and 
berated him shamefully for his evil habits 
and taught Flaming Rock to swear several 
new and strange oaths. 

Two months after her capture the mare 
gave birth to a foal, which Hagan presented 
to Bob in a manner that implied its mothe 
belonged exclusively to the generous giver. 
But as the son rode upon her whenever he 
wished, it mattered little who paid taxes 
for her. Every day it lived the colt grew 
more and more interesting, and Bob grew 
more and more fond of it; and so the season 
wore on without its occurring to him that 
his father’s supply of whisky could ever be 
exhausted. But when midsummer of the 
following year went by, and the dog-days 
caine, and beneath the power of the ardent 
sun the creek began to run dry in places, 
the whisky barrel went dry also; and so did 
Hagan—for several days, which made him 
nervous, and disposed to sit silent on his 
stump and indulge in sombre meditation. 
And well might the unfortunate farmer feel 
gloomy and disgusted for present and future. 
The war tax had been increased more than 
sevenfold within the year, and in a few 
months it was to be increased tenfold! At 
length he remembered he possessed a horse ; 
the next day that horse and its possessor 
disappeared. Two days afterward he re- 
appeared a good deal the better for liquor, 
and met and bore the combined reproaches 
of wife and son with the calmness of a real 
stoic. 

At first Bob thought seriously of beating 
his father, but gave up the idea from fear he 
might get the worst of the battle. Then he 


| grew sulky, and refused to work or speak ; 
| but the elder thrashed him with a hoop- 
pole, and forced him to come to order. 


Sum- 
and winter 
Meanwhile 
the colt, being well cared for, was growing 
apace, and the whisky was being daily con- 
sumed. How much of it the price of the 
horse had procured the boy was unable to 
learn; nor could he reckon how long it 
would last. In fact, though the horse sold 
for more than the oxen brought, the result, 
in liquid measure, was considerably less. A 
truly patriotic man—which Hagan was not 
—would have been consoled by the thought 
that while consuming the highly taxed ar- 
ticle he was replenishing the national treas- 
ury, and saving the national life as effective- 
ly as if he risked his own (in another way) 
on the fields of war—unless he happened to 
know that in those days precious little of 
the tax found its way into that treasury, and 
that the millions of earnest drinkers who 
fondly imagined they were drinking up the 


mer went, and autumn came; 
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war debt were really doing little better than 
Thor did when he tried to 
drain the cup which an ocean was constant- 
ly replenishing. 


Scandinavian 


And if, instead of sacrific- 
ing only the two oxen and one horse on the 
altar of his country, Hagan had offered up a 
hecatomb, twelve of the cattle would have 
the war chest, twelve more to 
compensate the distillers, and the remaining 
seventy-six to fatten and encourage pecula- 
tion and fraud. The horse had procured 
only a barrel of liquor. Unhappy America! 
once it would have purchased eight ! 

The whisky 
whisky, what? The 
after the mare, what 
to be sure! 


gone into 


and after the 
mare was gone; and 
? What but the foal, 
following the prophecy of Mrs. 
Hagan in her random railing. It was Bob’s 
turn now to sit upon a stump, and reflect on 
all this. The resolution he adopted, after 
weeks of deliberation, was 


going 5 


was 


to get before- 
hand with his despoiler, and himself run off 
with his property. But here came the ques- 
tion where to run to, and how to feed and 
clothe himself and feed and rear the young 
animal. And this resolved itself into the 
problem he had never yet faced or consider- 
ed, namely, what should he do for a living? 

Work! 

Like all other creek boys, he could plow 
and hoe, gather and husk corn, fell trees, 
chop logs, cut hoop-poles, peel bark, and, 
though not yet able to use the whip-saw, 
broad-axe, and frow his elders could, 
knew how to maul rails and split cord-wood 
as well as any body. But these he had only 
been used to do in a desultory way—it will 
By birth and 
from habit he was averse to all steady, per- 
sistent, long-continued exertion of body or 
mind, such as alone can subdue the original 
wildness of the human animal, and civilize 
and develop him. In the United States 
more million like him are to 
found. They gather themselves upon hilly, 
mountainous, and other barren soils, where 
the cheapness of the land renders its owner- 
ship or possession easy to acquire, and where 
they can, therefore, be their own masters. 
More than the gypsies of Europe they spurn 
control and love freedom; for they have no 
ancient customs to trammel them, and every 
family loves to be both independent of and 
remote from every other. Their religion is 
usually Methodist, and their politics Demo- | 
cratic. They are—those of them, at least, | 
who are found in the hill country of the | 
Ohio—of full size, strong, and handsome in | 
face and form. They move with erect and 
graceful carriage, and fight bravely, as every | 
tield of the late war can tell. 

Now Bob was aware that to escape with | 
his pet beyord the reach of danger he and | 
it must leave the creek country and go| 
where, if he obtained any employment, it | 
must be on condition that he should work | 


as 


not do to say an idle way. 


than a be 


| of his journey, and make of the trappings 
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from morning to night, and six days in thy 
week, like any common civilized drudge: 
and he was loath to submit to either the d 

radation or the inconvenience. He final] 
compromised with himself by resolving to 
follow a life of labor only while it should }) 
absolutely necessary, and that, as soon as }y 
should have grown to a man’s estate and t}y 
colt to a horse’s, they would both return and 
dwell together in the happy valley. Hay- 
ing thus resolved, he only delayed to eate} 
and put a halter on the destined companior 


mother had worn a bundle convenient ¢ 
sling over his shoulders, and then he de part 
ed on his way without a word of good-by to 
father mother. He had not, however. 
gone far before he stopped, as if sudden) 
remembering something he had left behind. 
flung down the bundle, tied the colt to 
tree, and hastily entered the woods. Whe: 
he came out again he held in his hand thy 
photograph. He could not have gone with 
out that. He placed it in one of the bags, 
and resumed his burden and his journey. 
The first point he aimed to reach was thi 
Ohio River, and though he had never yet 
seen it, he had learned the nearest way to 
go was by Churn Creek to the head of Low- 
er Twin, and thence down the latter to th 
little village of Buena Vista, at its mouth 
It was noon when he started off, and though 
the distance was over twenty miles, he would 
have traveled it before sunset but for the 
colt, on whose account he must move slowly. 


or 


JOHNNY MINGO. 


| peered MINGO was a black man. In 
eY making this statement, which I do de- 
liberately and unqualifiedly, I wish to be 
understood literally; when I say “a black 
man,” I mean a black man! His was no neu- 
tral tint, no mongrel, half-and-half, milk-and- 
molasses, coffee-colored complexion ; there 
was no sort of sham about it, no modified 
compromise on Nature’s part; no twilight 
mingling of light and darkness in his case. 
No! he was unmitigated black, and I say it 
not in any invidious or unkind spirit, for I 
liked him the better for it. 

To me it was a type of his nationality, a 
mark of caste; it told of purity of race, of 
dusky aristocracy, that he was one of “the 
real old stock !” 

And why not? Why should the Virginian 
boast of his “blue blood,” and the honest 
African blush for his? Was not the vital 
fluid sent circling through the veins of 
each by the same Almighty will? And why 
should one be more ashamed than the other 
of his great Creator’s handiwork ? 

Possibly, had I been born of African race 
myself, I might have learned to feel, as they 
appear to do, that 

**One shade the more, one ray the less,” 
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ld have been all-important to me in 
but, as an out- 


wou 
making up my self-estimate ; 
sider (as the term is), born of Saxon parent- 


age, and originally of Saxon fairness, I, 
viewing the matter abstractedly, can hon- 
estly declare that my own preference is for 
the darker shades. 

I like things true to their kind; I like 

roughness ; and if a man is to be a black 
man, L like to see him come up to the mark. 
{ white man certainly is to my eye a type 
of greater beauty than a black one: 
I grant; but I do not see that the latter 
gains any thing in being half of each: a 
ear is a finer fruit than an apple, but who 
would like an apple the better for being like 
. very poor pear? 
to return to Johnny (our starting- 
point), he was “ black as the ace of spades,” 
and I liked him the better for it. 

But, while defending my dusky hero on 
the seore of color, I regret that I not 
add, that though black he was comely, 


J 
80 much 


So, 


ean 


“Like the maiden of the ancient Jewish song.” 


No! he was not comely; he was very much 
He antic 
standing six feet, and I forget how many 
nehes for he seemed 
puted by inches—but he towered above all 
other men, and was stout and burly in full 
proportion. 

Nature had been very liberal to Johnny 
in regard to quantity, without much respect 
to quality; she had thrown together the ma- 
terials for his mighty frame with an unspar- 
ing hand, but she had not stopped to finish 
him off with that nicety of detail which she 
sometimes bestows upon her mightiest as 
well as her minutest handiworks. She had, 
possibly, been getting up elephants as her 
last job, and could not all at once turn her 
hand to a new creation; so, it should seem, 
she finished up Johnny Mingo “a la ele- 
phant,” to phrase it elegantly—that is, she 
gave him enormous size, slow, clumsy, un- 
wieldy, giant strength, half ignorant of its 
own power, and a blind, stumbling, obedient 
intelligence, less than reason but more than 
instinct. 

His hands were immense, spade-like in 
size and shape, but with long, horny, knob- 
by fingers that seemed too stiff to grasp 
any thing less massive than the stout cane, 
“like a weaver’s beam,” with which he 
always walked; and his enormous platter- 
shaped feet, heavy and round, pressed the 
earth in such a flat-footed way that it 
seemed as if, like the wet leathern contriy- 
ance which country boys call ‘a sucker,” 
they must, in being lifted up, bring up with 
them the very stones and gravel upon which 
they had been pressed. 

Johnny’s features, too, were not typical of 
beanty; I mean of mere outward, physical 
beauty. His were the wide, protruding lips, 


the reverse. was of a gig size, 


too vast to be com- 
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the flat nose, the receding forehead, the out- 
standing the 


ge ears, round, white, gleaming 
eyes. 

You may think, perhaps, with all these 
condemning peculiarivies, that Johnny must 


have resembled 


**Some Indian idol, glun 


But he did not, for he had an honest, kindly 
heart anda simple, childish faith; the coarse, 
hanging lips wore a friendly smile, disclosing 
the firm, snow-white, teeth (double 
all round), which the great red, 
lisping, burring tongue, that seemed ever too 
large for the cavernous mouth it was meant 
to fill; and his eyes had a look in them—not 
the merry, devil-may-care look we so often 
in the younger branches of the race—a 
look born, it may be, from ages of their aim- 


double 


inclosed 


see 


less, reckless, hopeless, irresponsible condi- 
tion; but 
pealing ; 
pathos ; 


something higher and more ap- 
something of blind, dumb, waiting 
something that wanted words to tell 
how the dwarfed spirit within, ignorant of 
its immortal nature and glorious heritage, 
was calmly and humbly awaiting 
time. 

Johnny Mingo’s principal business was 
pig-raising. 
high in the social scale to place our hero.) 
His legitimate business was the rearing and 
keeping of pigs, for which, it is to be sup- 
posed, he had a decided talent, as his pigs al- 
ways commanded a high price and a ready 
sale in the market; for all this, you must 
understand, took place long years ago, before 


God’s 


(You see we are not going very 


the devil had been sent into the swine a sec- 
ond time, in the shape of Trichina spiralis ; 
and roast sucking pig, roast pork, ham, and 
sandwiches kept the best society in town 
then, and were invited to the dinner-tables 
of the very first people. 

So, as I have said, Johnny’s main support 
came from the sale of his pigs, to procure a 
maintenance for which he was wont to per- 
ambulate the town, pushing before him a 
light hand-cart, in which he gathered from 
all the back-doors all the unmentionable ac- 
cumulations of unthrifty cooks or thrifty 
housekeepers. 

But as these daily peregrinations, and the 
diurnal applications of means to ends in the 
way of feeding, did not fill all his time, 
Johnny was wont to eke out his income by 
any odd jobs of work for which mere honest 
industry and brute strength would suffice. 

To. shake carpets, move furniture, dig 
drains, load or unload carts, saw and split 
and pile wood (for anthracite sluambered in 
its unsuspected wealth, and furnaces and 
ranges had not then begun to be)—these were 
Johnny’s occupations, to which he was often 
called in preference to many a more boastful 
aspirant, for Johnny was always to be de- 
pended upon; and then at a raising or mov- 
ing of ‘a building his strength, with his 
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sturdy, stolid inertia, counted as equivalent | 
to two pair of oxen at the least. 

Johnny was not blessed in his domestic | 
relations. That strange instinct or fatuity ot 
human nature that seems to attract in these 
relationships the most incongruous charac- 
ters, and bids opposites meet and mingle, 
had drawn to Mingo’s bed and board a little, 
sharp, weazened creature, in person like a 
shriveled monkey, in nature like a gadfly. 
Her temper was viraginous, her voice a min- 
gled scream and chatter, and her whole mis- 
sion upon earth seemed to be to furnish a 
“thorn in the flesh” for her ponderous hus- 
band; but if she was a Xantippe in temper, 
he was a Socrates in patient, domestic phi- 
losophy. She was a stinging nettle in his 
sleeve, a bee in his bonnet, a bur in his 
skirts, a perpetual blister upon his shoulders ; 
but the man’s calm immobility and stolid 
patience bore him up unmoved: her best- 
aimed shafts struck his great rhinoceros 
bulk harmlessly, and dropped off brokenly. 
As he sat at his door-step she would buzz 
round him like an angry hornet, flinging at | 
her unwieldy husband vituperative words 
and household utensils, whichever came first 
to hand, and frequently the word and the 
blow came both together; but Johnny never 
answered the one or returned the other. 
“Poor critter!” he said once, apologetically, 
to a by-stander, who expressed wonder at 
his quietude under a running fire of names 
and things—*“ poor critter! yer see, it amuses 
her, and it don’t hurt me none!” 

But once, when Nancy flung the hot flat- 
irons at his head, he said to her, calmly, 
“Narney! see he’ar, I’d druther you wouldn't 
do that are aqg’in.”, And Nancy, awed perhaps 
by the unwonted severity of the reproof, did 
not venture to repeat the actual cautery ap- | 
plication. | 

Johnny was not more fortunate in his chil- 
dren than he had been in his wife. He had 
three sons, but unfortunately they inherited, 
as is not uncommon, their father’s physique | 
and their mother’s temperament. In vain |} 
Johnny tried to bring them up well, ac- 
cording to his light; to make them honest, 
steady, and respectable ; but he could not do 
it. Strong, lazy, thievish, evil-tempered, and 
backed by their mother, who was always 
ready for mischief, they set him at defiance ; 
and, lawless and dissolute, with a pack of 
useless snarling curs ever at their heels, they 
roamed the country round, robbing hen- | 
roosts, orchards, and melon beds—a terror to 
the community; ever returning te their lair | 
at their father’s poor little home, which was 
invaded from time to time by the emissaries 
of the law, who tracked them there. 

Poor Johnny appeared for them again and 
again, hopeful and pitiful, freely giving his 
poor, blundering eloquence to plead their 
cause when arrested, and his hard-earned 
money to pay their fines when convicted ; but 


| their misdemeanors grew more and mor 


it was of no use; they were past reclaimine- 


rious; and at last, grieved but despairing 
he shut his heart and door against them, a 
let the righteous law take its course, 
Johnny’s little home—for it was only » 
poor little one-storied shanty—stood 


upo 
a piece of waste land just on the pers, 
of the town; and here, when not called awa 
either to provide for the wants of his porcine 
family or to answer the demands of some 
his many employers, might old Johnny 1 
ally be found sitting near his pig-sty, cont: 


ot 


plating his pigs, whether envying their do- 
mestic tranquillity, as compared with his own, 
or estimating their market worth, I can not 
say; but Johnny wasatrue child of Ham in on 

respect—he did not love work ; not that } 

ever shirked it when it came to him in the wa 

of his duty; but he did not love “ work fi 

work’s sake,” as many restless Yankees do; 
and his dolce far niente was to sit in the hot- 
test sunshine he could find, and just wate! 
his pigs, in melting idleness equal only to 
their own. 

But it chanced that the board fence which 
was the boundary of Johnny Mingo’s ver 
limited domain was also the boundary fence 
at the bottom of a gentleman’s garden—a faii 
domain, fruitful and flowery, stretching up 
to the back of a house which fronted on th 
best street in the town. 

This house was not a palatial residenc« 
built of granite or brown stone, with great 
plate-glass windows and marble steps and 
quaintly wrought iron balustrades (such as 
every body who is any body must live in 
now, or somebody will whisper to every 
body that they are nobodies!), but a large, 
square, wooden, three-story house, painted 
straw-color, with green blinds; and with 
wooden pilasters, and door and window cor- 
nices painted milk-white—a house with sta- 
ble and barn and coach-house and summer- 
houses and arbors! Such a house as the 
richest men in the country built and were 
well content to live in then, and dreamed of 
nothing better! And in this house lived one 
of the magnates of the town—a man who, 
being possessed of a secure fortune of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, really be- 
lieved himself a rich man! For in those 
days petroleum had not been struck, and 
California slumbered over her undiscovered 
gold, and the mad competition for getting 
and spending had not yet been kindled in 
town and country. 

This gentleman, then, was such a blinded 
heathen as to be satisfied with his lot, re- 
tired from business, giving it up to younger 


|and more needy hands, thought his house 


and garden good enough for any body, and 
really believed his Brussels and Turkey ear- 
pets, his brocade-covered chairs and sofas, 
and his huge richly carved four-poster bed- 
steads, with their gilded cornices and full 





JOHNNY 
silken curtains, were all that the heart of 
man could crave, or that mortal ingenuity 
wd taste could invent (this was in the dark 


ives, you understand); and this fossil indi- 
vidual actually ate and drank in glad con- 
tent, and gave hearty thanks to God for his 
goodness to him, and dispensed freely of his 
goods to the poor and distressed wherever he 
could find them, just as if he had been a real- 
ly rich man; and what more does a modern 
millionaire do? 

[his Mr. Lawrence was a widower with 
two children, a fine, bright, manly boy, who 
at a boarding-school, and a little fair, 
curly-haired, blue-eyed girl of about five 
years, the solace and joy of his widowed life. 


was 


Little Annie, being early left motherless, | 
her 
babyhood, was not kept under very strict | 


and being a rather delicate child in 


control; in fact, she was permitted to do 
pretty much 
manifested any disposition to do any thing 
which she ought not; so she was allowed to 
play at her own free-will in the spacious gar- 


den, hedged in from all possible harm, and | 


amidst the companionship of other growing 
things as innocent and lovely as herself. At 
her own free-will and pleasure Annie climbed 
into the fruit trees at the bottom of the gar- 


den, and helped herself as she liked to the | 
great white-heart cherries, melocoton peach- | 
es, and the delicious greengages, and “St. | 


Michael” pears, that seem to have passed 
away with those olden days. 
Here, sitting at her ease upon some fruit- 


laden bough, Annie often beheld old Johnny | 


tending or contemplating his pigs; and, at 
once attracted by his broadly good-natured 


laugh and repelled by his ugliness, an ac- 


quaintance sprung up between them, con- | 


fined at first to the interchange of the daily 
greeting of, “ Hullo, old Johnny !” 


er; but it was a growing season, and the 
shy acquaintance thus made grew with the 
other growing things of the year. 

Johnny had the gift of song, so almost 
universal among his race, and often made 
the air ring with the musically rendered 
hymns, “There is a land of pure delight,” 
and “ When I can read my title clear ;” and 
Annie dearly loved to hear him. Strange 
that the poor stammering, lisping, blunder- 
ing tongue that tripped and halted over the 
simplest speech should glide over those mu- 
sical notes without an error! 

Then Johnny’s pigs were objects of inter- 
est between them. As their intimacy ripen- 
ed, Johnny grew confidential; he told her 
their names and their history, their traits 
of character; their individual virtues and 
vices were revealed to her; why this one 
was called “‘ Greedy Boy,” and that one “ Sly 
Boots.” And thus it came to pass that An- 
nie’s little curly head, crowned by a sun- 
bonnet in summer, and by a red and white 


as she pleased, having never 


on the one | 
side, and “‘ Hi, little Miss Annie!” on the oth- 


v4 
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knit cap, with worsted balls bobbing round 
her face, in winter (for shade hats, nubias, 
and fancy rigmaroles were not then invent- 
ed), might be seen almost any fair day sur- 
mounting the high peaked board fence, in 
earnest confabulation with old Johnny Min- 
go. And one memorable day Johnny lifted 
up the top of the sty, and showed her what 
he called “about the hansermist eht, he 
guesse d, she ever did see!” 

Oh, such dear, darling little pigs! 
triplets, quartettes I don’t know how 
many: nature is bountiful to mother pigs; 
and there they all lay side by side, like peas 
in a pod, white and shining, and their cun- 
| ning little tails all twisting and curling, and 
their dear mamma grunting in proud and 
happy content. 

Little Annie was delighted (all children 
| love things; they are in sympa- 
thy with their own youth), and never, she 
thought, was any thing half so pretty be- 
|fore! There was one especial pigling upon 
| which her affections seemed to concentrate. 
“Oh, look at that it 
darling of a little piggie. Oh, if she could 
only hold him little while in her 
hands!” And old Johnny, grinning from 
| ear to ear, took up the distinguished favor- 
| ite, brought him to the fence, and, first wip- 
ing his dear little cloven feet upon the sleeve 


Ss 


twins, 


young 


one! is such a dear, 


a own 


of his old jacket, reached over and put him 
into the extended arms of the delighted 
child. 

That even “ pigs are pretty, when they are 
young,” has pagsed into a proverb; and Annie 
| sat down on the fresh green grass and cud- 
| dled the little thing in her lap, patted its 
| plump round examined its merry 

bright eyes, pretty pink snout, and lightly 
| twisted tail, smoothed its little pointed ears 
tenderly in her hand, and fairly screamed 
with delight when piggie got of her 
fingers in his inexperienced mouth and be- 
gan to suck it. 

But the dinner-bell rang, and Annie had 
| to restore the borrowed treasure. ‘ He is a 

dear, darling beauty of a pig!” she said, as 
| she gave him back to Johnny in a rather ex- 
hausted condition from the close embraces 
of her fat arms and warm little hands; “ and 
I think you are a very good, kind man to let 
me hold him, and I like you real well.” And 
Annie skipped away, little knowing how old 
| Johnny’s great loving heart leaped with joy 
| at her simple words. 
From that time forward they were great- 
|er friends than ever. Many a gaudy tulip 
or gorgeous dahlia, many a rosy apple or yel- 
| low musk-melon, many a cabbage or squash, 
many a Thanksgiving pudding or Christmas 
pie, was handed over the fence to old John- 
ny; and many a tinted sea-shell, or bunch 
of tropical fruit foreign feathers, did 
Johnny pick up among his sea-faring friends 
(cooks, or stewards, or cabin-boys) for little 


sides, 


or 
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Miss Annie. And still, in and out, through 
all their harmony, blended the one key-note, 
the memory of that “ dear little pig !” 

Ah! the little pig had grown up long ago, 
and gone out into the world as pork and 
lard, as souse and bacon, but Annie did not 
know that. Johnny, with an instinctive 
of feeling that would have done 
a gentleman, never told her that. 
he 
He 


ait licacy 
honor to 
* He had growed too big for the sty,” 
told her, “and so he had to sell him. 
believed he had gone to sea.” 

He never told her that he went piecemeal, 
with a pork cask for a state-room ; and Annie 

little unsuspecting Annie—always thought 
of her early favorite as roaming at large in 
some fair foreign land, eating sweet acorns 
and chestnuts in the leafy shade of some 
grand primeval forest. And why not? Strip 
from life all the sweet illusions that gloss 
its hard realities, and who to 
live? 


would care 


At length there came a change to Johnny. 
Nancy was taken sick, and she had 4 sore 
time of it; for the evil spirit that had pos- 
sessed her “tare her” pre atly before it came 
out of her ; and Miss Annie 
be a sensible little lady—sent in soups and 
broths and teas, all ostensibly for the com- 
fort of Nancy, but in reality 


now growing to 


for regard to 
poor old Johnny, who had no rest, day or 
night, with her. One day he came to the 
place of meeting, peering over the high fence 
with a broad laugh upon his dark face. 
“Well, Johnny; and how is Nancy to- 
day ?” asked Miss Annie. . 
“The Lord he be praised, Miss Annie! 
Narney she’s gone, sure and sartin !” 
“Gone? gone where, Johnny ?”? 
“Oh, I dunno whar, Miss Annie; that 
ain’t my business. 


are 

She’s gone dead, as sure 
said the widower, with a 
loud, ringing laugh. “ Yer see, I telled her 
last night: I sez to her, ‘ Narney,’ sez I, ‘if 
yer don’t die to-night, J shall, for sartin’— 
for yer see, Miss Annie, I was all tuckered 
out tending of her—and she did, Miss Annie ; 
she done it jest as sure as a gun; and the 
towns-folks says they’ll come this evening 
and bury her; and I’m resigned, Miss Annie. 
The Lord be praised !” 


as you're alive!” 


‘But, Johnny, you will be all alone now, 
won’t you?” said Annie, not just knowing 
how to treat the case. 

“Yes, Miss Annie, thank you: the dogs is 
all killed, and the boys is all in the States- 
prison, and now Narncy’s took, and there’s 
on’y the pigs and me—thank the Lord!” 
And Johnny, with a degree of resignation 
that might have seemed forced and unnatu- 
ral to those who did not know the circum- 
stances, went round to give his pigs (his 
sole remaining family) an extra feed, proba- 
bly under some latent feeling that it was a 
sort of thanksgiving-day. 

And it came to pass that at the next an- 


when Johnny came in 
to move the heavy furniture in the lower 
rooms, Miss Annie—now a young lady, who 


nual spring cleaning 


) 


had just had a chamber fitted up anew fo 
her by her father—invited her faithful and 
loving old follower up into her room to see 
a new picture she had just purchased. It 
was an oil-painting, and by a distinguished 
artist, but a strange subject for a young 
lady to have chosen; but Annie did choose 
it. It was a pig-sty, with the maternal pig 
and her little ones, just as Annie remember- 
ed them in old Johnny’s sty in her babyhood. 
Great was Annie’s pleasure in showing it, 
but still greater was old Johnny’s pleasure 
in beholding it. Together they picked out 
the very individual little pig that Annie 
had held in her arms, and which Johnny 
said she had kissed. It seemed as if the old 
man could never leave it; and from that 
time the actual pig seemed lost in the ideal 
one, and all their memories of his early love- 
liness became enlarged and glorified. 

The summer rolled on, and one hot night 
Johnny, who, not being an imaginative 
man, was seldom troubled by dreams, woke 
out of his sleep, which was usually one pro- 
found, unbroken slumber, with an odd sen- 


| sation of being disturbed. ‘Seemed to him,” 


as 


For a minit he 


he said afterward, in telling the story, “ 
if he kinder heerd a noise. 
thort ’twas old Narney cutting up and 
thrashing round.” In another moment a 
flash of blinding lightning nearly took his 
breath away, and then came an awful, pro- 
longed, crashing peal of thunder, that seem- 
ed as if it must bring the very skies shattered 
down upon the earth. ‘ Well, there, now!” 
said Johnny, satisfied that he had found out 
the cause of his unusual wakefulness, “that 
was it, no doubt on’t; I thought I kind of 
heered a noise. That was a buster. Shouldn't 
wonder if that are struck somewhar!” As 
Johnny, all unmoved by the tempest, turned 
himself over to take up his broken slumbers, 
a faint cry of fire rose on the air, and, turn- 
ing his eyes to the window, he saw the 
flames breaking out of Mr. Lawrence’s house. 

Johnny was habitually slow, but he did 
not loiter now; and as his habiliments were 
much the same by day or night, he was soon 
out of the house, and made his way to Mr. 
Lawrence’s before the firemen did. 

All was in confusion. He met a servant 
rushing from the house, and tried to stop 
him. ‘“ Whar is Miss Annie?” he shouted. 

“T don’t know,” cried the man, breaking 
from him. “Iam going for the engine. Do 
not stop me.” 

He arrested 
Annie ?” 

“Tam going to tell them to ring the bells. 
I do not know.” 

Johnny hurried on. Nearer the house stood 
two or three of the inmates, wildly huddled 
together in their: night dresses, apparently 


another. ‘Whar is Miss 
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bewildered with fright. 
to them; agaim the 
«Whar is Miss Annie? Tell me is she safe ?” 
“Q Lord!” gasped the man he held by 
the shoulder, “ I’m afraid not; I haven’t seen 


The lightning struck on that side of 


Johnny rushed up 


unvarying question, 


| 


her. 
the house, too.” 

Johnny uttered a great ery, and flung him 
aside as if he had been a ball, and 
pushed on. There was not a moment to lose; 


snow 
the flames were breaking out. He pre ssed 
Ah! well that he 
The mere animal in- 
stinet of memory which he shared in common 
with the brute creation served him better 
here than intellect could have done. 

He mounted the stairs; the air was stifling 
with smoke, and quivering with red heat; 
but the hungry flames lighted his way, and 
he never faltered. Up, up, till he reached | 
the remembered chamber, and, with instinct- | 
ive respect, knocked at the closed door. | 

No answer. He tried the door; it 
fastened within. But the danger was near 
there time for cere- 
With one blow of that sledge-ham- 
mer right hand, one effort of his great brute | 
strength, he burst it open, and Annie, his lit- 
tle Miss Annie, was before him. | 

She had risen; and there, at the foot of 
her bed, in the middle of the chamber, she 
stood, dressed in her white night robes, with 


on: he entered the house. 
remembered the way. 


was 
and pressing ; was no 
mony. 


1 


the spiral jets of smoke already curling up 
about her little naked feet. 

There she stood, motionless, helpless, ghast- 
ly pale, with her despairing hands clasped 
her head, and her wild fixed 
strainingly upon the window, outside of 
which the red banners of flame were already | 
waving! 


above eyes 


There she stood, mute, bewildered, stupe- | 
fied with the sudden and awful peril; for- | 
saken, forgotten, left there all alone—alone— | 
to die! 

“Miss Annie!” called Johnny; but she did 
not hear him, for the sound of the fierce | 
rushing flames was in her ears. “Miss Annie! 
little Miss Annie!” he shouted, advancing 
into the room. Annie heard and turned, rec- 
ognized her old friend, held out her entreat- 
ing arms to him, and sunk upon the floor, 
Johnny did not know whether dead or alive; 
but, hastily snatching a woolen blanket from 
the bed (what Heaven- directed instinct 
taught the poor ignorant creature that wise 
precaution? possibly it was only his blind, 


instinctive reverence for Annie’s delicacy), | 


he wrapped her in it from head to foot, and 
then, lifting her in his arms as easily and as 
tenderly as if she had been an infant, he re- 
traced his perilous way. 


Already the flames had made fearful way ; | 


already the stairs were burning beneath 
his tread; but his great, heavy, ponderous 
feet seemed literally to trample down the 
fire. Already the long-tongued, quivering 


| reached 


spoke : 


| see, 


| badly burned yours If! 


| night of the fire. 
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flames reached down from above, and singed 


his hair, and scorched his cheek, and fasten- 
ed but faltered! 
Miss Annie, his precious Miss Annie, was in 
his true to the trust, he never 
flinched or turned from his way until at 
last, choking, i 


upon his sleeve; he neve1 


arms; and, 
coughing, panting, smoking, 
and burning, he emerged into the open air. 
Ah, the clouds had broken then, and a wel 
come deluge of rain quenched his burning 
garments. 

Staggering from the house, Johnny stopped 
just long enough to tling back the blanket 
from poo! she 
breathed '—and he plodded onward till he 
his laid his prize, his 
rescued Miss Annie, still enveloped in her 
blanket, upon his own miserable pailet, and 
went for the doctor. 

When he returned he found Annie quite 
recovered, and sitting up. 

“Oh, Johnny, Johnny!” She held out her 
hands to him, but could say no more. 

“Oh, Miss Annie! 
And ain’t burned, a mite of yer? 
Ain't she burned none, doctor ?” 

‘““Not one bit, my brave fellow, thanks to 
you!” said the doctor. 

“Not a bit! not a 
good as new! jest as 
the delighted old man. 


Annie’s death-pale face 


home, and 


Bless yer, bless yer! 


yel not 


burned! Jest 


good 


bit 


as 
as new!” said 
Then, reeling as he 
“Yer'll scuse me, Sir, if you please, 
if I jest make free to sit down a bit. Yer 
it’s been a kinder broken night with me 

and I feel—sorter tired like.” And then 
the iron strength gave way; and murmur- 
good as new!” he sank, 
fainting, into his old arm-chair. 

“Why, Johnny, my poor fellow, you are 
See here!” 

Johnny did not speak; and the doctor, 
carefully cutting off the coarse sleeve, show- 


Good as new! 


ing “ 


ed the poor black arm—the strong right arm 


| that had carried Miss Annie so tenderly 


burned from the shoulder to the wrist. 

We need not pause to tell of the skillful 
care of the doctor, of Annie’s tender minis- 
trations, or the substantial gratitude of her 
father, who was away from home on the 
How he enlarged and re- 
paired Johnny’s little shanty, and hired a 
respectable colored woman to keep house for 
him, and surrounded his last years with ey- 


ery possible comfort. 


Mr. Lawrence’s own house had been saved 
by the timely fall of rain and the vigorous 
exertions of the fire department; but John- 
ny never ceased to regret that he could not 
have saved more, particularly “the picter of 
them little pigs.” 

“T did kinder look round for them little 
pigs,” he used often to say; “ but, yer see, I 
wor feared for Miss Annie, and I daren’t stop 
for the dear little critters.” 

Every day during the rest of his life old 
Johnny made his appearance at Mr. Law- 
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rence’s house; and every day, when she was 
not ill or out of town, Miss Annie went out 
to But 
gradually his simple mind failed, though his 
giant strength remained unbroken; and at 
length there came a time when their daily 
interview dwindled down to the single re- 
peated question, “ Miss Annie, you remember 
dat are pretty little pig, don’t yer? warn’t 
he areal little beauty?” At last Death came 
upon the good old man, stealing a march 


see 


him, and talk pigs with him. 


upon him as he sat at his door dozing in his 
old arm-chair; and he went away to that 
better land, where we trust it is not unchar- 
itable to hope old Nancy was not awaiting 
him; and Miss Annie, though she could not 
regret his death, wept tears—real, sincere, 
tender tears—over the kind, simple, brave 
old man who had risked his own life to save 
hers. 
Annie is a mature woman now; a wife 
and a mother; but she has never forgotten 
those early days. And often when she gath- 
ers the little ones around her, at the moth- 


er’s own hour, the hour of twilight, they | 


will ask, with childhood’s love of repetition, 
for the oft-teld story of old Johnny Mingo 
and the little pig. 

And Annie tells them the old, reiterated 
but she never tells them how he 
looked (she had his photograph taken once, 
but tore it up; for she said she would rather 
remember him by the white soul by which 
she hoped to recognize him hereafter). So 
she has never told them of his great protrud- 
ing lips, his retreating forehead, and great, 
lisping, burring, bothering tongue; but she 


Story ; 


tells them of his kind heart, his simple faith, | 


his truth and brayery—of his giant strength, 
his pleasant songs, his love and devotion to 
her. 

And so the children, catching the moth- 
er’s enthusiasm, always think of him as 
“mamma’s dear old Johnny Mingo!’—a 
dusky hero, tall and stately—a very suit- 
able subject for a pleasant story, but not 
one bit like the real old Johnny! 

Ah! love, romance, and time can deify the 
simplest object. 
deified “that little pig ;” and thus, in their 
turn, Annie’s children have learned to deify 


old Johnny! 





THE FIRST AMERICAN EXPLOR- 
ING EXPEDITION. 

TYPVHE origin of the first American exploring 

expedition is scarcely known outside of 

the archives of the government, and yet its 

bearing upon the extension and influence of 


our commerce, and the acquisition of scien- | 
tific knowledge, has been incaleulably im- | 
For more than forty years after 


portant. 
the adoption of our national Constitution 


the United States were, for all maritime and | 
scientific knowledge, wholly dependent on | 


Thus Johnny and Annie | 


foreign governments. We had not contrib- 
uted a dollar for the promotion of scientific 
intelligence, we had not constructed a math- 
ematical instrument, and our ships sailed by 
charts we had no hand in making. Our na- 
tional vessels had sailed around the globe. 
but no record of a laborious scientific re- 
search existed. Our naval fleet was useless- 
ly kept up in the Mediterranean to contract 
the follies and vices of European aristocra- 
cies, instead of being engaged in pointing 
out harbors for our seamen, to save them 
from captivity, shipwreck, and famine on 
unknown coasts. We had not spent a dol- 
lar in aid of geographical and commercial 
information, except in partially exploring 
our own territory, and we actually conduct- 
ed our prizes into ports by the maps and 
charts of the people we had vanquished! 
The English, French, Spanish, Neapolitan, 
Norwegian, and Barbary powers had cheat- 
ed and insulted us; they laid out their mile- 
stones and guide-boards, and kept us in lead- 
ing-strings. 

Our commerce had extended every where 
since we became a nation, but was protect- 
ed nowhere! Spain even, with her exclusive 
system of monopoly, had shamed us by hei 
geographicalcontributions. The Italians and 
Portuguese, the Danes and Norwegians, had 
all ventured into unknown seas, and planted 
colonies on far-off shores. The torrid zone, 
supposed to have only sandy deserts and a 
vertical sun, was found to teem with animal 
life and with a denser population than the 
temperate zone. The frigid, too, navigators 
had seen in its partial summer and blooming 
flowers. Russia had made discoveries in ey- 
| ery part of the globe, even to the northwest 
| portion of our continent, and into the South- 
ern Ocean as far as the seventieth parallel 
lof latitude. England, however, maintained 
| pre-eminence in her scientific explorations. 
| She had sent King to Magellan, and Owen 
to Southeastern Africa; had constructed 
| charts for the almost unknown passage to 
the Pacific, and for three centuries had never 
relaxed in efforts to find a northwestern pas- 
sage. Thus we stood in humiliating con- 
trast with the whole scientific world at that 
| day, when an American citizen appeared, to 
| elevate by his singular scientific intelligence 
| the character of our people, and to equalize 
lour condition as a nation with the govern- 
| ments of the Old World. 

James N. Reynolds, a native of Ohio, but 
subsequently a citizen of New York, was the 
projector and founder of this great national 
enterprise ; and although the expedition was 

| shorn of much of its original design by the 
treachery of incompetent government offi- 
cials, it has, nevertheless, been pregnant 
with the most beneficial results to this coun- 
try. The act of Congress authorizing the 
exploration, passed the 14th of May, 1835, 
and by the concession of Congress and the 
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country, was due to arduous labors of this 
single man. The Geographical Society of 
England was in session when the news of 
this contemplated expedition reached Eu- 
rope, and at once it awakened the deepest 
nterest ; and, seizing the vast amount of in- 
formation Mr. Reynolds had brought to the 
attention of our government, England and 
France both fitted out expeditions similar 
to ours, and very soon the Lion, the Lily, and 
the American Eagle were seen in the same 
constellation, and the ensigns of France and 
the United States made the southern conti- 
nent the same day! Mr. Reynolds had travy- 
eled around the circumference of the earth, 
and his experiences as a navigator were ex- 
traordinary. With an ardent for his 
country and its institutions, he was grieved 
to find.,our American libraries filled with 
maps and charts and histories of what sci- 
ence had done for other nations, and noth- 
ing to show for ourselves. And at the very 
same time we had a tonnage greater than 
all Europe combined when Columbus dis- 
covered America, and a more effective navy 
than all the world together at that period. 
The hardships endured by our early set- 
tlers very soon made them familiar with the 
ocean, and able to compete with England in 
this respect. Six years before the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock John Smith coast- 
ed from James River to Portsmouth, and sur- 
veyed all the islands and harbors of New En- 
gland. When the Pilgrims arrived, in 1620, 
they went to work and built ships to survey 
the Southern coast, and traffic with the na- 
tives, and in less than fifty years after, the 
tonnage of America was great enough to ex- 
cite the jealousy of England. In 1665, when 
Massachusetts had a militia of only four 
thousand, she owned one hundred and forty 
vessels of between twenty and fifty tons 
burden. So of New York: the first thing 
done by her colonists was to hollow a tree to 
cross the adjacent waters and commune with 
the settlers. Maritime enterprise has been 
the earliest characteristic of the American 
people, and drew the sea-farer and emigrant 
to the Atlantic shores. The Indians prowled 
around the emigrants’ doors at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, so that the nec- 
essaries of life were scantily raised; but 
expeditions were busy in ascertaining the 


lov © 


indentures on our coast, its rivers and har- 
bors. The fisheries were then the chief 
source of enterprise, and from them, in con- 
nection with the fur and lumber trade, this 
nation received its first impulse of progress, 
and began to develop its resources. 

This maritime enterprise in America soon 
excited the envy of France against England, 
and was the primary cause of the first and 
second French wars, when America became 
the common battle-ground. The American 
privateers were then the pride of the mother 
country ; and these wars were the trying or- 
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deal by which the American people were 
trained for the battle of independence. In 
that struggle nearly two thousand vessels 
were captured by the Americans. {fn no 
other way could we have prolonged the con- 
flict with no other 
means could we have obtained at that day 
the requisite material and munitions of war. 
Washington said, in the very crisis of the 
struggle, that but for our privateers he would 
have been compelled to disband our forces. 
At one time, when besieging Boston, there 
were but two barrels of gunpowder for twen- 
ty thousand men, when two English ships, 
laden with military stores, came in sight, 
and were captured by Captain Manly, and 
applied to our use, 

After the war of independence we had 
no navy for several years, and our maritime 
As col- 
onists we evinced greater spirit in behalf 
of our American commerce than after we at- 
tained our nationality. From the war of 
independence to the war of 1812 not a dol- 
lar was expended for its advancement, with 
the exception of a small sum for an expedi- 
tion to the Rocky Mountains. During the 
French revolution, when all Europe was in 


England, because by 


affairs were managed by a committee. 


arms, the American people got possession of 
the entire carrying trade, and this gave an 
impetus to our greatness and wealth without 
a modern parallel. England and France 
both became jealous, and this led to exac- 
tions on our commerce in 1806, which were 
followed by the Berlin and Milan decrees in 
1807, causing non-intercourse, and resulting 
in the war of 1812. Our navy, though then 
small, won great glory on the seas; but we 
emerged from the conflict with a weak com- 
mercial marine. 

But, the war over, commerce again took 
its onward march. Our fisheries extended 
from our to the shores of Brazil, 
around all the capes of the Pacifie and In- 
dian oceans to the Maldives and islands of 
Japan. Cotton, which had been introduced 
several years as a botanical experiment, then 
became an object of primary 


coasts 


importance. 
From that period manufactures began to 
influence the national economy. The sugar 
of the South and flax of the West came into 
general use. Internal improvements soon 
developed new markets for all articles, and 
placed the necessaries of life within the 
reach of all. The people of the interior 
sought the commerce of the sea-board, while 
the traveler of the sea-board penetrated the 
interior, and thus opened up our resources. 
The importance of the exploring expedi- 
tion which forms the subject of this paper 
was first brought to the attention of Con- 
gress as early as 1826 and 1827, when Mr. 
Reynolds’s application was seconded by me- 
morials from seven of the States, signed by all 
the officers of their respective Legislatures, 
prominent among which was that of New 
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York. A committee of Congress was ap- 
pointed to consider and report on the novel 
project, as it was then called; but the press 
throughout the country sustained it without 
exception, and widely. The 
commercial interests, particularly those en- 
gaged in the fishery, whale, 
supported it with zeal. The memorial from 
the inhabitants of Nantucket set forth with 
admirable force the necessity of commercial 
protection in the Southern Ocean. 


discussed it 


or fur business, 


Congress, being near the close of the ses- 
voted a bill, 
affirming the expediency of sending one or 
more of our small national vessels into the 
Pacific and South Seas, and requesting the 
President of the United States to allow such 
facilities to the Navy Department as would 
make it effective. 


810n, 


resolution, instead of a 


These resolutions reflect- 
ed the sentiments of all the great commer- 
cial cities and the Legislatures of the States 
comprising more than half the population 
of the Union, and represented by one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine members on the floor 
of Hon. Samuel L. Southard, 
then Secretary of the Navy, did all that pru- 
dent foresight to make it a 
useful and honorable enterprise. The Pea- 
cock was fitted out, and officers of skill di- 
rected to be in readiness. Books and math- 
ematical instruments were ordered, and sci- 


Congress. 


could suggest 


entific counsel was sought by means of cor- 
The next meeting of Con- 
gress the bill, reported by the preceding one, 
passed by a large majority in the House; 
but a discussion arising upon some of its de- 
tails in the Senate, Congress adjourned be- 
fore action was taken by that body. 

This was at the close of President Adams’s 
administration. Governor Branch, of North 
Carolina, went into the Navy Department 
under General Jackson, and, under the party 
watch-word of “retrenchment and reform,” 
the expedition was suspended. Then it was 
that Mr. Reynolds went abroad and gave 
five years of his life to the cireumnavigation 
of the globe. He confirmed, by personal in- 
vestigation, all the information previously 
derived from others, and with a conviction 
that honor, interest, duty, and humanity 
called for this national enterprise, he re- 
turned to the United States in 1834, and re- 
newed 


respondence. 


his labors before Congress, which 
were happily successful. 

Our American whalers had for more than 
thirty years furnished valuable information 
to the European constructors of maps and 
charts, without ever receiving the slightest 
recognition or acknowledgment. It had 
been their custom to inform whatever ves- 
sels they might chance to meet of new reefs, 
new islands, or new dangers they had dis- 
covered, and the annals of no other nation 
show the same daring and successful enter- 
prise that has been presented by the silent, 
unobtrusive action of our American fisher- 
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men. From this source Mr. Reynolds sought 


for information concerning the whole range 
of seas from the Pacific to the Chinese and 
Indian oceans. 


In like manner he availed 
himself of the experience of those still mor 


adventurous and daring men at that period 
engaged in the seal trade. In the smallest 
vessels these brave men swept the shores of 
Patagonia, the islands round Cape Horn, and 
the whole coast of South America. They 
skirted the eastern and western shores of 
Africa, they circled the islands of the Pa- 
cific, plunged into the Southern Ocean, and 
were often close to the limits of the antare- 
tic circle. 

When the Emperor Alexander sent out 
two ships of discovery they became on one 
occasion involved in a fog between the South 
Shetland Islands and Palmer’s Land. To 
their great astonishment, as the fog dissipa- 
ted, they descried a small vessel of fifty tons 
burden between their ships, with the Ameri- 
can flag at the mast-head! The Russian 
commander hoisted his colors, and sent an 
invitation to the American captain to visit 
his ship. The commodore inquired their 
present locality. 

“You are in sight,” said the American cap- 
tain, “of the South Shetland Isles; and if 
you wish to visit any of them in particular, 
it will afford me pleasure to be your pilot.” 

“We were congratulating ourselves un- 
til now,” the Russian, “that we had 
made a discovery ; but we must surrender to 
you Americans, and be to follow 
you.” 

Captain Palmer was that American, and 
Stanjy Rouitsch the Russian commander, who 
was so highly impressed that he named the 
coast Palmer’s Land, which still remains upon 
Russian charts, though in 1831 a British 
vessel touched at that spot, and substitu- 
ted an English for the American name. In 
1835 the danger to which so large a class 
of citizens were exposed from shipwreck on 
seas, on coasts, and among islands, with no 
charts to guide them, and their frequent 
massacres by savages for want of maritime 
power to enforce respect, had became very 
alarming. 

Only a few years previous, from the want 
of a chart, the frigate sent by our govern- 
ment to rescue American citizens at Sumatra 
was run ashore before knowing she was in 
anchoring distance. Our merchants were 
allowed by the English and Dutch almost 
exclusive monopoly of the commerce of the 
Sunda Isles, when, at the same time, there 
was no chart by which to sail a United 
States vessel! The capture, in 1831, of the 
Mentor, belonging to New Bedford, was the 
result of the culpable negligence of the gov- 
ernment toward seamen. The Pelew Islands, 
against which the vessel struck, were not 
then on any chart. Whole groups of islands, 
like the Galapagos, were not to be found on 


said 


content 
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any charts 5 so that our whalers were contin- 
ually prey for the natives. Our consul at 
Oahu wrote at that time to 
Downs that fifty or sixty Americans were 
confined in the fort, and not a whaler entered 
without mutiny and desertion. . 

Mr. Reynolds urged the importance of 
sending an enlightened body of scientific 


Commodore 


men and naval officers to remedy all these 
difticulties—not by merely attaining high 
southern latitudes, but to explore from the 
west coast of South America, running down 
the longitude among the islands on both 
sides of the equator, espec ially south, to the 
verv shores of Asia. 

At the time this exploring expedition was 
projected there were more than one million 
and a half square miles that had never felt 
the foot-print of man, nor had the keel of a 
navigator divided its waters. Captain Cook 
and Lieutenant Freneau had made a voyage 
in search of a southern continent. They got 
as far as sixty-eight degrees of south lati- 
tude, and retreated in pursuit of northward 
Mr. Reynolds would have in- 
structed Cook to have selected another me- 
ridian, and continued his journey south, as 
he had proved that the same ice came from 
larger islands east of Palmer’s Land. 


(discoveries. 


Cook made a second voyage in search of 
southern lands, but again, in 1773, was ar- 
rested by ice. He then declared that, in his 
opinion, the mass of ice extended to the pole! 

In 1832 Briscal was sent out from London 
in @ whaler in search of southern land, and 
the land he took in the name of the sover- 
eign had been visited fifteen years previous- 
ly, and furs taken theretrom, by our own nav- 
igators in the American name. 

As soon as the fact was settled by law 
of Congress that the expedition would be 
undertaken, scientific men throughout the 
country turned their attention to it, and 
manifested by correspondence extraordinary 
zeal for its success, and urged that the best 
talent of the nation should be enlisted in its 
conduct. They insisted that the age had 
far advanced to satisfied with an 
amended chart; but to satisfy the expecta- 
tions and hopes of the country every branch 
and every department of science should be ap- 
propriately investigated by the expedition. 

Another problem which this first explor- 
ing enterprise was calculated to solve was 
the source of the aboriginal population in 
America. Strong hopes were entertained 
that some one, through these means, might 
explain it. Mr. Duponceau, our countryman, 
had already taken the prize medal at the 
Royal Institute of Paris for his essay on the 
original languages of our country. Juacts 
alone were needed to bring to philology the 
prestige Cuvier had given to zoology, and 
these facts could only be had by studying 
the unwritten languages of the earth. It was 
a favorite theory of the late Professor Charles 


too be 
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Anthon, of New York, that the early races of 
the American continent were identical with 
those from whence the inhabitants of the 
South Sea Islands have descended. The 
mummies found in the caves of the West, 
with their fabrics, strongly resembled those 
of the Sandwich and other islands of the Pa- 
cific ; Mr. 
Reynolds that the expedition might throw 
new light upon this most interesting ques- 
tion. 


and he strongly concurred with 


The bill authorizing the expedition was 
carried by a very large majority in the 
House, headed by John Quincy Adams. 
Professor Josiah Gibbs, of Yale College, sec- 
onded the effort to secure an anthropologist 
and philologist, that the moral and religious 
impressions of the people, as well as the 
sound of language, its radical words, ete., 
might be investigated. 

The Nantucket memorialists stated that 
there hundred and fifty islands 
known to them, around which floated nearly 
forty thousand tons of shipping, that were 
not to be found on any chart; and that there 
were thousands of islands laid down incor: 
rectly on the charts. 

The expedition should have been equipped 
and ready to sail ninety days after Congress 
authorized it ; but the preparations occupied 
three years. Although President Jackson 
favored it, his Secretary of the Navy was 
privately opposed to it, and threw every 
possible obstacle in the way of its success. 
Mr. Dickerson belonged to the Southern 
school of politicians, who denied the right 
of the national government to interpose for 
science and humanity. Aware of hostility 
from this class of Southern men, Mr. Reyn- 
olds was careful so to project it as to make 


were one 


its national and commercial ends of primary 
importance. Dickerson did his utmost to 
defeat the law of Congress, and created a 
commission thirteen months after its pas- 
sage, ostensibly to devise means of carrying 
out the expedition, but really to thwart it. 
In the mean time France, acting upon the 
information furnished by our government, 
had equipped and sent three well-appointed 
expeditions to the South Seas, and was in 
preparation for a fourth, before any sincere 
movement had been made by our govern- 
ment. The Navy Department clique hold 
up the enterprise as an encroachment on 
the rights of navy officers to have a corps 
of scientific citizens accompanying the ex- 
pedition, and called this class mere clam- 
catchers ; and in spite of memorials, commit- 
tees, remonstrances from members of Con- 
gress and the press, obstacle after obstacle 
was presented to defeat the object designed. 
Every thing was done to impress the people 
with the belief that an enormous expense 
would attend the expedition without any 
compensating good—that it had nothing to 
do with protection to commerce, but was only 
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to explore high latitudes south! At length 
the attention of General Jackson was called 
to the effort of the Department to bring dis- 
credit upon the matter, and especially by the 
non-appointment of the civilians who were 
to be connected with it. He summoned the 
secretary, and three days after the scientific 
corps was duly commissioned. The secre- 
tary excused the delay on the ground of a 
want of funds. The President ordered an in- 
vestigation, when it appeared that one hun- 
dred thousand dollars were yet unexpend- 
ed. Instead of consulting men of science in 
this country as to the proper books and in- 
struments required, Mr. Dickerson sent Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes as agent to Europe to procure 
them, and he, not having any special fitness 
for the trust, brought back, as the records 
of the Department show, two astronomical 
clocks, one astronomical telescope, and forty- 
chronometers, When the fact was no- 
that our American workmen had 
then arrived at as great perfection in the 
construction of these instruments as any to 
found in the world. As to the books, 
there were but ten that had any bearing on 
the expedition. Fifteen more months then 
passed away before the proper books and 
instruments were obtained. 


one 


torious 


be 


This being the maritime enterprise in 
which nation were to make our 
début, the projector had planned it to a high 
degree of perfection, and was the only per- 
son capable of pointing out the places for 
general rendezvous; but the Department 
clique had resolved that he should not ac- 
company the expedition. In 1837, taking 
advantage of the financial crisis, they con- 
voked a new commission, composed of Com- 
Hull, Biddle, and Aulick, to cut 
down its force. Without visiting the squad- 
ron, or informing themselves as to the real 
objects of the enterprise, these commission- 
ers reported favorably for the secretary, and 
recommended the Peacock instead of the 
Vacedonia, and a reduction of the minor 
This at once attracted unfavorable 
notice here and in Europe. Commodore 
Jones, who had accepted the command, be- 
came discouraged, and resigned it on the 
30th of November, 1837. It was next tend- 
ered to Commodore Shubrick, but the ves- 
sels did not please him, and he declined. 
Then it was offered to Captain Kearney; 
but in the mean while the misapplication of 
the funds, the change in the vessels, the ef- 
forts to create discord, the delay of reports, 
the withholding of information from Con- 
gress, and the indecision and inconsistency 
shown in shelving the friends of the enter- 


we as a 


modores 


vessels. 


the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary 


of War, Joel R. Poinsett, who proved to be | 


as hostile to the movement as ever Dick- 
erson had been. Poinsett would not per- 


| flotilla hurriedly sailed. 
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mit Kearney to take the command, but ap- 
pointed all known enemies of the expedi- 
tion. Captain Gregory was tendered t}, 
position, but when it was ascertained tha; 
he was a friend of Mr. Reynolds, and wished 
him to accompany it, means were used which 
forced him to withdraw rather than compro- 
mise his self-respect. An insincere tender 
was again made to Captain Joseph Smith: 
but at last Lieutenant Wilkes, who from th¢ 
beginning had been the “coming man” for 
this command, received the appointment 
over the heads of Captains Kearney, Smith, 
Gregory, Kennen, Armstrong, and Aulick: 
and, as though it was not enough to haye so 
elevated him, the reason assigned was that 
none of the officers named had the requisit 
talents! A general order was issued on the 
22d of June, 1838, declaring the expedition 
purely scientific, and leaving the President 
to select a commander without regard to pre- 
vious rank. Congress was deceived by Poin- 
sett and Company, and supposed the expedi- 
tion had been reduced on economical grounds, 
when the documents proved that the Mace- 
donia, with thirty-six guns and three hun- 
dred men, was withdrawn, and the Peacock, 
Vincennes, and Porpoise, consisting of fifty- 
six guns and four hundred and sixty men, 
placed under the command of Lieutenant 
Charles Wilkes. 

The comparison between the good and the 
bad plan completely disheartened the friends 
of the enterprise, particularly the treatment 
of the eminent scientific corps, upon whom 
Wilkes laid his hostile hand after they had 
made, under the plighted faith of the government, 
every preparation to sail with the expedition. 
In the judgment of this commander, who act- 
ed under the direction of Poinsett and Com- 
pany, several of these gentlemen were de- 
clared useless incumbrances, and were not 
permitted to engage in it. Among these, 
to the astonishment and regret of every 
friend of the enterprise, and in defiance of 
the known wishes and requests of members 
of Congt and the ablest scientific men in 
the land, Commander Wilkes declared that, 
for the sake of harmony, the author should 
not be allowed to accompany his expedition 
in any capacity, public or private; and to 
prevent the possibility of his doing so, the 
But the triumph 
of Mr. Reynolds was not the less complete. 
He shed unfailing lustre on his country, and 
thereby became the beacon-light which has 
illumined the pathway of scientific explora- 
tion ever since. To the men of science who 


| accompanied that great enterprise honor and 
| praise are due, and despite all obstacles, they 
prise and rewarding its enemies, compelled | 
the Executive to transfer the control from | 


made an imperishable record of their fidelity 
to their high trusts. Lynch’s exploration in 
the Dead Sea, Fremont’s in California, Dr. 
Kane’s and his followers’ in the arctie re- 


gions, are some of the outgrowths of the first 
| American expedition founded by Reynolds. 
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OUR OOMIAK AND CREW. 


A Greenland Missionary.—A novel Boat.—Up a Fiord. | ficials, now obtain a precarious subsistence 


—The Norse Ruins at Krakortok.—The Northmen in 
Greenland.—The last Man.—A disconsolate Lover. 
—A lively Day.— Mosquitoes.— A Sunday in Green- 
land.—A Greenland Parliament.—The Danish Ship. 
—Hopes and Fears.—A Ball and the Belle of it. 
HAVE rarely passed a more pleasant even- 
ing than one which I spent in July, 1869, 
with the Rev. Mr. Anthon, pastor of the 
mission at Julianashaab, near the extreme 
southern point of Greenland, The parson- 
age, in which we sat, was enlivened by the 
presence of the missionary’s family, consist- 
ing of his wife, sister, and two bright chil- 
dren. Through the window-panes we saw 
the sunlight glowing on the mountain-tops, 
even to the middle of the night, and illumi- 
nating the solitary little town that nestles 
there among the barren rocks, beside the fiord 
of Igalliko (meaning “the fiord of deserted 
homes”), anciently known as Eriesfiord. 


where once lived many thousands of hardy 
Northmen, who, after adopting the Christian 
faith (living undisturbed by the elements of 
discord which afflicted the civilized world 
elsewhere), maintained a peaceful existence 
for a period of four hundred years, when 
they passed away, leaving only a few mea- 
gre records of their growth and their ruin- 
ed dwellings to tell of their decay. 

These ruins we were desirous of visiting, 
and Mr. Anthon kindly offered to take us 
there in his comiak, which is the only native 


| boat of the country except the small canoe, 


or kayak. This latter is for one person 
only, and is exclusively the man’s boat, 
while the former is the woman’s, being row- 
ed only by women, a man sometimes steer- 
ing, but never taking an oar to pull. 


It is not at all likely that the reader will 


’ . . | : . 
We were on historic ground, and naturally | ever have occasion to construct one of thes 


enough our conversation ran upon the events 
of the past ; for here, to this very spot, came 
Red Eric, the Northman, and his followers, 
in the year 983, and along this very fiord, 
which extends forty miles in a northeasterly 
direction into the country, were once scat- 
tered the hamlets of the adventurous men 
who founded a nation on these aretic shores, 
and made the country famous as “the island 
of Greenland, the remotest boundary of the 
habitable globe.” 

But now the single modern town of 
Julianashaab supplies the place of numer- 
ous villages of the ancient time. A few 
hundreds of the descendants of a savage 
race, ruled by a mere handful of Danish of- 





ingenious specimens of marine architecture ; 
but it is worth his while, perhaps, to know 
how, for there is nothing like it elsewhere, 
and it is always interesting to observe Low 
men overcome difficulties ; 
the process in detail. 

First you will obtain from the Danish gov- 
ernor’s stores a great many small strips of 
light wood, which you W ill proceed to carve, 


so I will describe 


| and then bind and lash together, until you 
| have constructed five poles, or rods, as nearly 


round as you can conveniently make them, 
about two inches in diameter, and, say, thiz- 
ty-six feet long, provided that should be the 
length you have decided upon for your boat. 
The lashings are all made with raw seal hide, 


land the wood has been all brought from 


* The Land of Desolation: Being a Personal Narra- | 
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Denmark, for no trees worthy of the name 
grow in any part of Greenland. 
Having secured your five rods, you proceed 
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upon these to form your boat. Three of 
them become keels, and two gunwales. To 
them are lashed ribs of wood or bones of ani- 
mals, as the case may be, and you have an 
elastic, though very substantial, skeleton, 
over Which you will draw a covering of 
tanned seal-skins, that the native women have 
sewed together for you with sinew thread in 
a manner which makes the seams as entirely 
water-proof us the hide is. This covering 
fits the skeleton like a glove upon the hand, 
and is firmly fastened to it. Not a peg or 
nail has been used in the construction of this 
novel affair; but you have a buoyant and 
serviceable boat, when all is done, that is thir- 
ty-six feet long, six feet in breadth of beam, 
two and a half feet in depth, nearly flat-bot- 
tomed, and sharp at bothends. Four men can 
readily lift and carry it, and when inside of 
it and afloat upon the water, you will see the 
skin bulging in between the ribs of the wood- 
en skeleton; you will also observe every 
ripple of the water through the very thin 
covering, and you will be very likely tothink, 
as we all did when we got into the pastor’s 
boat, that it is rather a ticklish craft to go to 
sea in, for it was such a craft that Mr. Anthon 
brought in which to carry us up the fiord. 

We were well pleased, however, after the 
first sensation of insecurity wore off. Our 
oarswomen, six in number, were not by any 
means unattractive in personal appearance, 
especially the “ bow-oar,” whose name was 
Concordia. Maria was the “stroke.” We 
called them the “ Arctie Six.” 

And the “ Aretie Six” took us at a lively 
pace up the fiord, past picturesque slopes of 
vreen, relieved by frowning cliffs, above 
which rose snow-clad hills. The sail might 
have been at times tedious had it not been 
for the timely interference of a young gen- 
tleman of our party who had come out to 
Greenland to enjoy himself, and who did it 
accordingly. It is always pleasant to see 
people do what they undertake to do. 

This young gentleman bore the name of 
Prince; but whether that name was natural 
to him, or whether it was, as some asserted, 
applied on account of some fancied resem- 
blance to the Prince of Wales, or whether 
on account of his being the prince of good 
fellows (which is far more likely than all), is 
not important; but Prince he was, and like 
a prince he treated the bow-oar, who was a 
half-breed, and was very pretty. He knew 
that the first duty of a young man is to ad- 
mire a pretty girl, and accordingly he sat be- 
side Concordia on the thwart, which resulted 
in a great deal of sport between the parties 
immediately concerned, a great deal of amuse- 
ment to the rest of our party, and a great 
many tokens of indignation from the other 
tive women; for the Prince insisted upon 
helping Concordia at her oar, much to the 
confusion of Maria, the stroke, who had no 
similar attentions. 





This would all have been very well had 
it not been for a youth named Marcus why 
accompanied us, and whose heart beat a 
troubled discord in the confinement of a na- 
tive kayak. The unhappy possessor of this 
discordant heart was, like Concordia, a half. 
breed, and had been baptized. He was a tine- 
looking fellow, with brown hair and eyes, a 
frank, open countenance, the complexion, 
though not the features, leaning rather to 
the darkness of the Esquimaux than the 
lightness of the Dane. The only trouble 
with him was (and this appeared to distress 
him much) that he loved Concordia. Judg- 
ing from the magnitude of his distress, he 
must have loved her greatly. 

Marcus was a great favorite with his pas- 
tor, whom he always accompanied upon his 
journeys. His duty wasa simple one enough, 
but a very necessary one, as boating is per- 
formed in the Greenland fiords. It was to 
paddle along beside the oomiak in the eapac- 
ity of courier, if occasion made it necessary 
to use one, or, in case of need, to act as out- 
rider—two functions which at once suggest 
the dangers of oomiak navigation. Suppose, 
for instance, the boat is caught in a heavy 
blow, and is broadside to the wind; ten to 
one that it will be blown over, owing to its 
lightness. Marcus is near at hand, and pre- 
vents a catastrophe. He pulls up quickly 
alongside, seizes the gunwale of the oomizk, 
and bears his weight upon it. Again, the 
oomiak runs against a sharp piece of ice, 
which the steersman has not seen in time to 
avoid. A hole is cut in the skin, and in rushes 
the water. The boat is headed for the land, 
and the pastor and his ladies get ashore with 
their lives. But where shall they g 
and what shall they do? They are very 
likely to be on an island, or, if not, they will 
very probably have to scale a mountain and 
descend again before they can reach a set- 
tlement. Marcus saves them this labor, and 
very likely saves their lives too, by flying 
away in his fleet kayak and bringing succor. 

Twice during the day it seemed to me that 
we had met with an accident of this nature 
that would prove fatal to our plans, if not to 
our lives. The skin of the boat was cut, 
and the water entered, but the circumstance 
caused no alarm. The cuts proved to be 
small, and one woman only left her oar to 
repair them. This she did, and very speedi- 
ly too, by thrusting into the cut a small 
piece of blubber, which answered every pur- 
pose until we reached a convenient landing- 
place, when the boat was drawn up on the 
beach far enough for the women to get at 
the hole with needle and thread, when a 
patch was quickly put over it, and the skin 
Was as good as ever. 

That Marcus was jealous of the Prince (our 
favorite as well as Concordia’s) any body 
could see with half an eye. But a kayak is 
a most inconvenient place for a jealous lover, 


fro now, 














for it is only a little over a foot wide, and it 
does not weigh half as much as the man him- 
self. Ifhe meditates mischief to his rival he 
js in a very dangerous place, for the least in- 
diseretion in his movements, or the impru- 
lent withdrawal of his eyes from his cranky 
wat, would very likely cause him to find 
himself suddenly floating, head down, with 
his kayak, bladder-like, fastened to his heels 

a position that would very speedily cure 
the most ardent lover in the world of the 
highly ridiculous passion of jealousy. 

Compromising, therefore, between the im- 
pulse of jealousy and the restraints of pru- 
dence, Marcus paddled close to the forward 
part of our oomiak, where the Prince and 
Concordia were seated, as if he would over- 
hear their conversation, and thus possess 
himself of some remark of the fickle lady to 
treasure up against her, as if thus the more 
effectually to destroy his peace of mind—a 
pastime, by-the-way, which lovers are very 
apt to indulge themselves in every where. 

If this, however, was his design, he unfor- 
tunately failed in it, since there was no con- 
versation audible. Like Haidee, our heroine 
had long since discovered that the don be- 
side her did not understand a word she said. 
Yet, judging from his liveliness of manner, 
the Prince must have learned something 
agreeable to his feelings; and it was clear 
cnough that he was being instructed after 

fashion quite equal if not superior to the 
ordinary forms of speech; for this fair lady 
of the bow-oar 

“Tlad recourse to nods and signs, 

And smiles and sparkles of the speaking eye, 

And read (the only book she could) the lines 

Of his fair face,” 
which seemed to be quite enough to satisfy 
her faney—and his, too, for that matter. 

The hours passed scarcely less pleasantly 
to the rest of the party than to the Prince, al- 
though in a somewhat different manner. At 
least there was no lack of lively episodes, and 
we all found ourselves much surprised when 
we discovered that we were approaching the 
end of the fiord. 

And there before us was the most famous 
of all the ruined hamlets of the ancient 
Northmen. There was the old church of 
Krakortok, and the broken walls of other 
buildings whose foundations were laid near 
a thousand years ago. 

Leaving the artists to their chosen task, 
the crew to get the boat ashore, the cooks to 
repare the dinner, and the lovers to their 
jealousies, I set out to survey the grounds. 

The hill-side upon which once stood the 
town of Krakortok is much broken, but there 
are many level patches, rich with vegetation, 
which seem to have been once cultivated, 
and which even now appear like arable 
lands. Small streams course through them, 
and along their banks there is a rich display 
of vegetable growth. It is said that here the 
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old Northmen cultivated barley, and one 
could not view the scene without being well 
convinced that it were possible. Even at 
the present time, although the climate has 
grown colder steadily, so far at least as one 
could see, barley might grow and ripen read- 
ily. Yet the brightest day of midsummer is 
liable, as Mr. Anthon told me, to be followed 
by a severe frost, and the season is, in any 
case, too short for complete fruition. There 
is, therefore, no attempt made, even in this 
most mild and pleasant part of Greenland, to 
produce any thing more than the ordinary 
garden crucifera, such as radishes, pepper- 
grass, and lettuce; and none better have I 
tasted any where than those which grew in 
the neat little gardens of the pastor of Ju- 
lianashaab, and the governor, Mr. Kursch. 

Passing from the contemplation of the 
past agricultural richness and the present 
agricultural poverty of the region around 
Eriestfiord, I went about visiting the ruined 
church. It had once been inclosed by a stone 
fence, the outlines of which I had no diflieul- 
ty in determining. Judging from the stones, 
this fence must have been about five feet 
high. 

The church walls are still quite perfect to 
from ten to eighteen feet altitude, and even 
the form of the gables is yet preserved. The 
door-ways, three in number, are not in the 
least disturbed by time, the windows are 
mostly entire, except on the north side, and 
the arched window of the eastern end is still 
almost perfect. Beneath this window was 
the chancel, and the chureh was constructed 
with singular exactness as to orientation, a 
circumstance which could hardiy have oe- 
curred by accident, since all the sacred build- 
ings of the old Northmen in Greenland were 
erected with the same accuracy as to the 
meridian line. This they could only have 
done by a careful observance of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, since the mag- 
netic needle was, of course, to them un- 
known. 

Ican not claim credit for the discovery of 
these Norse ruins at Krakortok, since they 
have been heretofore visited successively by 
Hans Egede, Captain Graah, and Dr. Rink, 
but I made the first accurate survey of them, 
and constructed the first complete map of the 
neighboring region. Aided by two friendly 
assistants, I staked oft a base line, and by a 
system of triangulations and levels oltained 
materials for a very perfect plot; besides 
which, I inspected the ruined buildings care- 
fully, and measured them to the fraction of 
an inch. 

The walls were constructed as if they were 
meant to last, and they indicate that the 
Northmen had no idea of temporary so- 
journ in the country, but, on the contrary, 
looked forward to a permanent residence for 
their race, the walls of the church being four 
and a half feet thick, those of the other build- 
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ings from three to four. 
struction no mortar had been used—nothing 
but blue clay, which served only to fill up 
the interstices, and did not hold the wall 
together, since it had nearly all washed out 
with time without impairing the solidity of 
the structure itself, except on the south side, 
where the wall leans a little, and threatens 
ultimately to fall. 

In one angle of the church-yard there had 
been a building that was very likely the 
almonry, and in another part of it was the 


residence of the priest or bishop; for here, | 


and at Brattahlid and Gardar, further up 
the fiord, seventeen successive bishops dwelt 


between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, | 


But in their con- | 
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RUINS OF THE 


when the colonies became extinct. The 
bishop was appointed by the pope at Rome, 
upon the advice and recommendation of the 
King of Norway, and was known as the Bish- 
op of Gardar; and this Greenland see ove 
which he presided occupied at one time a 
conspicuous place in the Christian world. 
Outside the church wall, and not far re- 
moved from it, there was a building evi- 
dently of much pretension. It was divided 
into three compartments, and was sixty-four 
by thirty-two feet in dimensions. There was 
another still further to the westward, others 
to the east, and one on a natural terrace 
above the church. Altogether the cluster 
of huildings comprising the church estate, 





and upon which dwelt the offi- 
vers Who governed the country 
round about, and administered 
‘n this distant place the ordi- 
ances of the pope at Rome, 
were nine innumber—a church, 
, tomb, an almonry, five dwell- 
ings, and a round edifice, the 
walls of which, like those of 
the chureh-yard, had complete- 
ly fallen. The outline of the 
foundation was still, however, 
perfect. The wall had been 
four feet thick, and the diame- 
ter of the edifice in the clear 
was forty-eight feet. There 
had been but one door, which 
opened toward the church. 

To call this circular building 
a tower, in the sense of its ap- 
plication to the famous round 
towers of Ireland, would be a 
great stretch of the imagina- 
tion; but there is, however, a 
strange coincidence in the cir- 
umstance of proximity to a 
church; and, in faet, near all 
the church edifices of the old 
Greenland Northmen ruins of 
similar round structures of dif- 
ferent dimensions are to be 
seen. None of them are, how- 
ever, so large as that at Kra- 
kortok. Its uses are only to be 
guessed at. Possibly it may 
have been a work of military 
defense against the Esquimaux; 
perhaps it was a baptistery; 
there is nothing, however (ex- 
cept its shape), to prove that it 
was not a cow-house ; nothing 
more, indeed, than there is to 
prove that the ancient struc- 
ture at Newport, where the 
Northmen from Greenland are 
known to have resided about 
the year 1006, was not a mill. 

After completing our survey 
of Krakortok we visited other 
parts of the fiord. The ruins are very nu- 
merous hereabout, but the walls are all quite 
leveled with the ground, except those of the 
church above described, and the bishop’s 
residence; and the places where they stood 
are often hardly recognizable, on account of 
the willow, birch, and juniper bushes which 
have overgrown the fallen stones. 

What a wonderful change! I could but 
feel sad at the contemplation of this wreck 
of humanity. Here adventurous Icelanders, 
Norwegians whom tyranny had driven, like 
the Pilgrim fathers, from their native land, 
Jormsburg vikings, weary with their maraud- 
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ing expeditions, Danes, surfeited with their 


conquests in Britain, Ireland, France, and 
Italy, had come, tired of war and bloodshed, 
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to find a peaceful resting-place. Here they 
built comfortable dwellings, and churches 
wherein they might worship God according 
to their conscience; here they had reared 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep upon pas- 
tures of limitless extent. And now 
are they? Those famous lines of Byron, in 
the “Siege of Corinth,” came forcibly to my 
mind: 


where 


“ Out upon time! it will leave no more 
Of the things to come than the things before. 
Out upon time! who forever will leave 
But enough ofthe past for the future to grieve 
O’er that which hath been, and o'er that which 
must be: 
What we have seen our sons shall see— 
Remnants of things that have passed away, 
Fragments of stone reared by creatures of clav.” 
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A single inscription on a tombstone, carved 
in Runic characters upon a granite slab, is the 
ouly record yet found upon the spot : 


“Vicnis, Daventer or M——, rests nERE. May 


Gop REJOICE HER SOUL!” 


And may God rejoice the souls of all those 
worthies of the olden time! 

Exactly when the destruction of this peo- 
ple took place we are left in doubt. The 
bishop’s see was practically abandoned in 
1409, but long before this the people were re- 
duced to desperate straits, owing to many 
causes, chief among which were the with- 
drawal of trade in consequence of European 
wars, the visits of piratical expeditions, the 
black death, which swept thence from Enu- 
rope, the gradually increasing severity of the 
climate, and, last of all, the hostility of the 
newly arrived Esquimaux. 

These savages appear to have been at that 
period a warlike race, although at the present 


time generally peaceful enough. In the year | 


1349 they completely overran and destroyed 
the West Bygd, which was all that part of 
Greenland lying north of Eriesfiord. En- 
couraged by their success in that quarter, 
they attacked the East Bygd soon afterward. 
The churches were one by one pillaged ; the 
Northmen, overpowered by superior num- 
bers, were massacred, and the monasteries of 
St. Olaf, St. Michael, and St. Thomas were 
leveled with the earth; and the destroying 
hand of time, completing what the barbarous 
red-skins had begun, has left no trace or rec- 
ord even of the sites whereon they stood. 
The Iceland sagas tell us only that the latter 
was close beside a boiling spring, from which 
hot water, carried in pipes through the house, 
gave it a pleasant and uniform warmth 
throughout the year. 

A peculiar interest attaches to Krakortok 
from the circumstance that here the North- 
men made their last stand against their 
savage foes, and, under the leadership of a 
man named Ungitok, for several years they 
made an obstinate though unsuccessful re- 
sistance. Stratagem in the end accomplish- 
ed what persistent fighting had failed to do 
before ; and the device to which the savages 
resorted was not unworthy to rank with the 
famous wooden horse of Troy. A fleet of 
boats, filled with armed men and firmly lash- 
ed together, were covered with white skins 
to resemble an iceberg, and drifted with the 
eurrent down upon the doomed Christians. 
The town was fired, and those who did not 
perish in the flames met their death upon 
the spears of their assailants. Ungitok alone 
escaped with his young son, but, being pur- 
sued to the mountains, they both perished in 
the end, the last man of his race falling by 
the hand of the chief of the new people who 
had come to possess the lands of the old. 

Our day at Krakortok proved in every sense 
a most enjoyable one, and full of profitable 


|its attendant 


| 


discovery. Our dinner was spread under thy 
ample shelter of a tent, which screened ys 


| from the rays of the sun, and formed a pot 


bad substitute for the protecting trees yy- 
der which one picnics in other lands. They 
seemed to be but one drawback to our com- 
plete enjoyment, and that was the heat, with 
consequences. At noon the 
thermometer indicated 72° in the shade, and 
this high temperature started enormous 
quantities of small flies and mosquitoes, 
from which pestiferous insects we thought 
we had surely escaped when we came to 
Greenland. But no; this happiness was not 
to be ours. They attacked us in perfect 
clouds during the afternoon, and before we 
had quite completed our survey most of the 
party had betaken themselves to the oomi- 
ak, and hauled out into the middle of the 
fiord to escape their assaults. Not, how- 
ever, until much sport and merriment had 
been made in sundry ways, not a little of 
which was at the expense of the unlucky 
Marcus, who, early in the day, had conceived 
the idea that our Prince was making mis- 
chief with his matrimonial prospects; for 
not only was Marcus dead in love with the 
fair Concordia, but, as rumor had it, he was 
positively betrothed to her, and was to be 
married in a fortnight. 

In grateful appreciation, no doubt, of the 
Prince’s attentions to her at the oar, the 
lively damsel of the seal-skin pantaloons 
wove wreaths of wild flowers for his hat, 
sang for him in irreproachable Esquimaux, 
and performed other coquettish acts of that 
kind with which recognized lovers are not 
unfrequently, I believe, tantalized in other 
places than Greenland—a woman’s rightful 
privilege the world over. 

Marcus, naturally enough, was not at his 
ease. Who would have been under like cir- 
cumstances? He had too much Danish 
blood in his veins to allow the Esquimaux 
mask of indifference to fit his face well, so 
he could not show himself at ease when he 
was not. Whether the Prince discovered 
the disturbed state of his feelings is not cer- 
tain, but it is certain that he did not treat 
the matter with much attention, for he nev- 
er allowed Marcus to approach the object of 
his affections, except once, and then Marcus 
was overheard to reproach her with flirting 
with the American. ‘Look at him,” ex- 
claimed the anxious and unhappy lover— 
“look at him, with his pockets full of beads 
and jewelry! Look at him, with his popgun 
of arifle! Do you imagine he could shoot a 
seal with it? No, never! And, if he did, 
could he get it home? No! Can he go in 
the fleet kayak? Can he climb the cliffs of 
the kittiwake, or gather the eggs of’ the 
lumme? Can he dart the spear at the eider- 
duck? Can he scale the mountain-side in 
pursuit of the reindeer? Look at his pale 
face, and answer me!” By which time fair- 








ivy boiling over with 
rage and vexation 
is he thus recited 
the Prinece’s nega- 
tive qualities, he ex- 
claimed, with great 
energy, “No! He 
can do none of these 
things.” Then he 
contemptuously ex- 
pressed his private 
opinion that the 
Prince was “good 
fornothing.” After 
which he straight- 
ened himself to his 
ereatest height, and 
exclaimed, with 
much complacency, 
“Look at me!” 

“T don’t want to,” 
spoke the girl, with 
much spirit; “I 
won't!” which ter- 
minated the collo- 
quy; for the Prince 
himself coming up 
at that moment, and 
addressing himself 
to the indignant 
lover, desired to 
know of him if his 
mother was inti- 
mately aequainted 
with his where- 
abouts. Without, 
however, wasting 
much time for an 


answer, the Prince called for the music (the | 


boy who steered our oomiak had brought up 
a cracked fiddle), and then seizing Concordia 
by the waist, he whirled with her through 
the old Norsemen’s grave-yard in a fantas- 
tic waltz, that must have made the very 
dry bones of antiquity fairly rattle again. 
Could the old priests of Krakortok, with the 
bishops at their head, have arisen then and 
there, they would doubtless have anathema- 
tized the whole party on the spot, for others 
were not slow to follow this lively example 
of the Prince and Concordia; and the dance 
over the defunct Northmen did not termi- 
nate until the party had gone through with 
several hornpipes and Greenland reels, of a 
kind, I dare say, never heard or dreamed of 
by Terpsichore, during all of which time 
Marcus was solemnly leaning against the 
old church wall, looking on in a very de- 
fiant manner, especially when the Prince 
and Concordia came near him, at which time 
he was always observed to have his fists 
thrust far down in his pockets, as if that 
were the only safe place for them. 
Whatever may have been Marcus’s recol- 
lections of the day, certainly all the rest of 
us had a thoroughly good time of it. The 
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A DISOONSOLATE LOVER. 


day, however, lost something of its romantic 
character when the shades of evening began 
to trail over us, and the sun going down be- 
hind the distant glacier-covered mountains, 
left the chilliness of evening to succeed the 
warmth of noon, as fatigue succeeded to the 
freshness of the morning. When, therefore, 
we had completed our survey of Krakortok, 
we were a much more orderly party than we 
had been previously; and when once more 
afloat in our oomiak, we went about from 
place to place in the fiord, visiting other 
ruins with a solemnity more befitting ex- 
plorers. The jealous Mareus had now less 
cause of complaint against the Prince; yet 
he never recovered his liveliness of disposi- 
tion. He paddled along beside the oomiak 
(at his post of duty), looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, saying never a word, 
but evidently thinking very hard. When 
we had at length reached Julianashaab, and 
had thanked the good pastor, to whom we 
were so much indebted, and had bade geod- 
night to our faithful oarswomen, I took the 
disconsolate lover to one side to soothe him. 

“ Are you not,” said I, “son of the head- 
man of Bungitak ?” 

* Ab,” said Marcus, nodding his head; and 
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I thought a gleam of satisfaction overspread | 
his features at being reminded of his distin- | 
guished parentage. 

“And Concordia is very pretty?” I con- | 
tinued. 

“ Ab,” said Mareus, with a sigh. 

“Do you know what pretty girls do in my 
country ?” I inquired. 

“Na-mick,” he answered, with an appear- 
ance of curiosity. 

“When the pretty girl has the chance, she 
always marries the son of the head-man.” 

And the countenance of Marcus glowed 
with joy, and he went his way with a smile, 
which clearly said that if it was not much 
to be Marcus, it was well to be the son of 
the head-man of Bungitak. 








THE OOLONY OF JULIANASHAAB, SOUTH GREENLAND, 





The day toilowing our return being Sun- 
day, we had an opportunity to see the mod- 
ern, as we had before seen the ancient, Chris- 
tian church of Eriesfiord. 

Julianashaab is not at any time a particu- 
larly lively place; but there is sufficient ac- 
tivity during six days of the week to make 
the silence of the seventh very marked. 
Solemnly silent it seemed as I landed on the 
beach and made my way beside the little 
stream which flows through the town from 
|a beautiful lake toward the temple ded- 
icated to God among the majestic hills. 
The people, savage and civilized alike, had 
rested from their labors—the fishermen from 
their nets and lines, the hunters from thei! 
|roaming in the valleys; the stroke of the 
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cooper’s hammer and the ring of the black-; which has come over the Esquimaux of 
smith’s anvil were no longer heard. Even | Greenland since the Christian missionaries 
the voices of the inhabitants were hushed, | first came among them. At the time when it 
as if awed by the presence of that divinely | they overcame the Northmen, and occn- 
ordained day which we are commanded to | pied the country which a hardy Christian ; 
remember every where and keep holy. The | people had for a long while possessed in te 
day was delightfully calm; the sun gave a/| peace, they led a purely nomadic life, and 
pleasant autumnal warmth tothe atmosphere, | dressed solely in the skins of wild beasts. 
and altogether it was one of those peaceful Now they live in permanent communities, 
Sunday mornings which one enjoys so much | and have adopted the habits and, in some 


at home in the country. | measure, the costume of civilized men. Un- i} , 

As I approached the church the only | like many savage peoples, the introduction i 
sounds that I heard were those made by the | of the forms of civilization among them ony 
tumbling brook, until I came very near, has not been attended with the usual corre- ae 
when sweet music from an organ rose above | sponding mischief ~a circumstance due, in a ie 


the voice of the glad stream. It was a most great measure, if not wholly, to the paternal ie 
agreeable surprise, as I had not expected to | care of the Danish government, which, be- ts 
find in Greenland any such artificial means | ginning with the first missionary, Hans ig 
of inspiring religious feeling. Egede, in 1721, has been continued with Phi. 


When I had reached the church and look- much skill by his suecessors, and by none Be: 
ed about me I discovered, as happens not un- more conspicuously than Dr. Henry Rink, ; 
frequently elsewhere, that most of the con- who has passed a considerable portion of his H€ 






gregation were women. The organ, which time in Greenland, and was, until lately, 
was of the quaint device of the last century, royal inspector for the southern districts. 






was played by a native with reasonable The principal feature of Dr. Rink’s admin- 4 
skill, and the catechist led the singing, in istration is the parliament of natives, and a ' 
which the entire congregation joined, with, in the establishment of this arrangement its 9 4 4 
a good, strong voice. author has earned as much credit for skilled id 
I have never seen a congregation pay closer benevolence as he had before acquired for ' 


attention to the pastor than these rude peo- scientific exploration. 

ple paid to Mr. Anthon. They seemed eager The idea of an Esquimaux parliament 
for instruction, and drank in his every word, struck me as something ludicrous when I 
when he came to preach the sermon, with | first heard of it, but upon gaining an inti- 
the greatest avidity. The sermon was well mate acquaintance with its workings, I 
adapted to the needs of a people exposed to changed my mind, and became convinced 
the dangers of the sea, as they are contin- that other parliaments might imitate them 
ually. The hymns were aptly chosen, and with advantage. 
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as an illustration of the language in which Each little town or hunting station of the bt Se he 
they, as well as the sermon, were delivered, district is at liberty to send up a represent- fis ‘4 
I will quote the first stanza of one of them, ative to a seat in the parliament at Juliana- et 
which, no doubt, my fair readers will find shaab, the number of representatives being ‘ 
no difficulty in singing for themselves. Thus twelve. The most important towns, besides a 
it runs: the capital, are Nenortalik, Fredericksdal, i 
Aut nellebanatteuk Lichtenan, Igalliko, and Kraksiment. a 
Pirsaunekangarpuk The parliament was in session during our i ie 
Kuttingub attausingut stay, and I visited it as a privileged guest; Bee 
Saaniaman suise for, be it known, the Julianashaab parlia- 7) ; 
Kingarsair karnanit. ment sits with closed doors. The poate | ; u 
: ment-house is not an imposing edifice. I ’ & 
Which, being literally translated, line by should say its dimensions are about sixteen bere. 
line, means, by twenty feet. It is one story high, is built ; 
That blood, that inestimable, of rough pine boards, lined on the inside and : 
Hath a very great power. painted blue, and on the outside is plastered Ret 
A single drop, over with pitch. It has no lobby for the ae 
The men that are on earth, accommodation of people who come to the j 


That it hath power to redeem them 


-apital wi axes fi : ic grindstone 
Wiuin ths ettel haters jawe. capital with axes for the public grindstone, 


and no committee-rooms for the better con- 
Another, which was an exhortation to all fusion of the public business. 







men to come to Jesus, began thus: In the middle of the one room, or hall, : 
stood a plain pine table, with a plain bench ih : 
Rrikicktorsimarsuk : 1 ‘ I Ps I 1 ‘h os ete 
Jeouse tnnulerkipuk on either side of it, and on each bench sat a hehe 
ad ft 43 ¥ 


six parliamentarians, dressed in seal-skin 

The services ended, I went with Mr. An- pantaloons and boots, andGuernsey frocks, 
thon to the parsonage, and passed the great- across which there was a very large display 
er part of the day with his agreeable family. of suspenders. Each parliamentarian head 
It is pleasant to contemplate the change was covered with a cap composed of the 
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A GREENLAND PARLIAMENT. 


brightest kind of scarlet cloth, ornamented 
witha broad gilt band. The royal emblems 
were embroidered in front, and above these 
there was a golden bear, with a crown on his 
head, standing uncomfortably on his hind- 


legs, to typify Greenland. There was a thit- 


teenth cap at the head of the table, and this 
was worn by Mr. Anthon, pastor of Juliana- 
shaab, and president of the Julianashaab 
parliament ex officio. 


The aggregate amount of dignity possessed | 


by this parliament was something wonderful 
to see. 
were somewhat impregnated with a fishy 
aroma, indicative of their nationality and 
calling; but neither the fishy aroma nor 
the dignity appeared to interfere with the 
transaction of business; on the contrary, 
they seemed to be working away like bea- 
vers; and, indeed, they disposed of the mat- 
ters brought before them with such an amaz- 
ing degree of promptness that I fell to won- 
dering whether dignity would not be a good 
thing to introduce into parliaments, con- 
gresses, assemblies, and such like things gen- 
erally. 

The first business was in form of a peti- 
tion for relief. The petitioner stood there 
in person, looking the very picture of for- 
lorn destitution. He stated that he had 
lost his canoe (kayak), and he produced evi- 
dence enough to show, without any swear- 
ing, false or otherwise, that it had been 
crushed and lost in the ice. The man, who 
had hardly clothes on his back to cover his 
nakedness, showed further that he had a 
wife and family who had no friends to as- 
sist them, and were entirely dependent upon 
himself for support. I thought it a doubt- 
ful support at best, and so appeared to think 
the parliament, for they voted an order for 
a certain daily allowance. The next case 
was of a young hunter, whose kayak had 
been crushed by the ice, and who had not 
the means to build a new one. They voted 
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To be sure, the parliamentarians | 


himaloan. A third 
case Was. an old 
man, who received 
one dollar to bny a 
spear with; another 
was partly a loan 
and partly a gift to 
a man who had a 
family of girls, and 
required materials 
for an oomiak. Stil] 
another made appli- 
eation for and re- 
ceived assistance to 
bury a dead hus- 
band. 

Our short stay at 
Julianashaab and 
vicinity was alto- 
gether most agree- 
able. At length, 
| however, we were prepared for departure, 
| but the only pilot of the place was that 
| day oceupied with bringing in the Danish 
| ship, the arrival of which has left a strong 
impression on my mind, since it made the 
isolation of the Danes who dwell there so 
apparent. 
| When the announcement was made that 
| the ship was in the offing, the excitement 
| was at first intense; and the hours of the 
day, while the ship was coming up the fiord 
with baffling winds, were anxious ones. 

The vessel proved to be the Tjalfe, one of 
the best of the Company’s vessels—a brig 
of three hundred tons, and taut and tidy as 
a man-of-war. I had a visit from the master 
| in the morning, and was rejoiced to find in 
| him an old friend, to whom, in 1855, when I 
| had escaped with Dr. Kane from the aban- 
| doned brig Advance, I was indebted for many 
| serviceable attentions—Captain Amondsen, 
| one of the most tried and trusty servants of 
| the Royal Company. 

Upon going ashore in the morning with 
| Captain Amondsen, I was pleased to learn 
| that all the letters brought good news. We 
| found every body in a perfect wilderness 
| of papers, books, packages, and boxes con- 
taining every conceivable thing that 
| thoughtful friends would think of sending 
to cheer and gladden lives that must be at 
times overwhelmed with loneliness. It was 
| very touching to see these evidences of re- 
membrance scattered about, and very grati- 
fying to be partakers of the general joy. 
Photographs there were by the dozen; one 
of a little stranger that had come into the 
world within the twelvemonth, and sent his 
|}compliments and his picture; another of a 
newly married couple, who looked peculiar- 
ly happy for people who had been married 
nearly six months, and sent their picture in 
proof of it; another was from an aged moth- 
er; another from a brother who had gone 
| into the army ; another from a boy at school. 











I went from house to house, and every where 
it was the same. Happiness was universal ; 
ani it really seemed as if solitude might 
pe “sweet society,” if retirement brought 
such occasional bliss; only the retirement 
of a year for the sake of the emotion is a 
little too much for ordinary mortals. 

As for the people in general, they were de- 
lighted beyond expression. Nothing but the 
pressure of actual starvation could possibly 
have induced any hunter to go out at sucha 
time. Shouting and singing were the order 
of the day. The little harbor was alive with 
their cunning little craft, shooting hither 
and thither; the boatmen indulging them- | 
selves in the most ludicrous sport and gest- 
ure, by way of exhibiting their satisfaction, 
not only at the arrival of the Danish ship, 
but that two vessels were in the harbor at 
one time—a sight which they had never seen 
before. Then, to cap the climax, when even- 
ing came they must have a dance. Every 
body was invited, and, of course, none of the 
sailors of the two ships made any objection 
to a frolic of that nature. They did not 
share the people’s delight in the least; 
they would be glad enough, on the other 
hand, to be any where else almost; but a 
dance! what sailor could resist that? And | 
as for our officers and passengers, all were 
alike ready for a little fun to break the 
monotony of life, either as actors or specta- | 
tors, and willing to take a hand in any thing 
that might be turning up. 

I asked the governor if there was nothing 
to be feared from letting two ships’ compa- 
nies loose among the peaceful villagers when 
there were no police to take rude fellows into | 
custody. “Oh no,” he answered; “not in 
the least; let them come. If the men are 
rude, the women will take care of them- 
selves, I promise you; and if not, they have 
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big brothers plenty. Have no fear; there | 


are no more modest women in the world 


to detect honesty, and, when found, to re- 
spect it.” 

So a dance was arranged for—or a “ball,” 
as our people facetiously called it. The car- 
penter-shop was secured for the occasion, 
and a neighboring shed for the supper;room, 
and the preparations went on all the after- 
noon. The orchestra of Julianashaab, con- 
sisting of a dilapidated keg with heads of 
tanned seal hide, and the cracked fiddle al- 
ready mentioned, was secured, and all was 
ready by eight o’clock, when I went down 
to see the opening. 

The decorations of the ball-room in the 
way of flags and Danish and American bunt- 


ing generally were astonishing to the na- | 


tives. Candles were stuck around the room 
in reckless profusion. Maria (our stroke-oar 
of a previous oceasion) had about a bushel 
of coffee, which she was roasting and boiling 
in the shed. The whole village was in com- 





iv 





motion. Women in red boots, women in 
white boots, women in green and yellow 
boots, were hurrying to the ball-room from 
every quarter. They had all turned out in 
their very best, and some of the toilets were, 
to say the least, “stunning.” Boots, beads, 
pantaloons, and ribbons were all of the gay- 
est and the finest. The maidens and ma- 
trons of Julianashaab sustained the credit of 
their sex. And they showed, too, that they 
vere conscious of appearing to better advan- 
tage than usual, for they looked about with 
less timidity than on ordinary occasions, as 
if to say, ‘“ Look at me now, and see what I 
can do when a great occasion makes it worth 
my while!” Several of them were pretty and 


| quite stylish, and certainly this is saying 
| much, for their peculiar style of costume is 
| rather trying to the ordinary female figure. 


As for dancing, no costume could possibly be 
more suitable, and when on the floor its ad- 
vantages were quite apparent, for I have 
rarely seen dancers that were more light and 
graceful in their movements. I would not, 
however, be understood to recommend the 
dress, even in the present dearth of new cuts 
from Paris, for general adoption outside of 
Greenland. 

The confidence with which the ladies ap- 
proached the ball-room seemed to forsake 
them when they got inside, and there await- 


'ed the men; for the moment they had passed 


the door they darted to the remotest corner, 
where they all huddled together as close as 
they could pack themselves, like a flock of 
frightened sheep run one by one into a pen. 
The men did not keep them long in this state 
of timid embarrassment; but they seemed, 
however, to be in no very particular hurry, 


|sauntering along quite leisurely, with their 


hands in their pockets, and short clay pipes 
in their mouths. Most of them were capless, 
and none of them seemed to have thought of 


| “dressing” for the occasion, except the par- 
than ours, and sailors are naturally quick | 


liamentarians, who, out of respect for their 
own dignity, as I suppose, wore the official 
scarlet on their heads—royal emblems, gold- 
lace, and all—a top-covering which, taken 
into account with their Guernsey frocks, 
broad suspenders, and seal-skin pantaloons 
coming up under the armpits, made a style 
of official get-up not, I fancy, to be seen in 
any other country. Yet the Lord Chancel- 
lor wears his frizzled wig, and why not they 
their scarlet caps? 

The sailors came ashore from the two ships, 
jabbering away at one another quite frantic- 
ally in Danish and English, and the officers 
and passengers came likewise, to take a hand 
in the entertainment. 

But where was Concordia the while? and 
where was the Prince? for they were to open 
the ball. The question was asked repeated- 
ly, and as often remained unanswered. Whis- 
pers began to pass around the room. Had 
there been an elopement ? Marcus was there, 
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trying hard to look unconcerned by smok- 
ing a short clay pipe, and keeping his fists 


in their usual place of safety. Every body 
seemed to look to him for explanation. 

At length the mystery was cleared up, and 
very suddenly, for the Prince came boun- 
cing into the room, holding Concordia by the 
hand, 
Concordia was literally dazzling. The Prince 
had clearly been assisting at her toilet. 
was covered with beads and jewelry. A 


magnificent plaid shawl, which the Prince | 


had been sporting through the voyage, and 
which had two days before suddenly disap- 
peared, now re-appeared in the shape of a 
jaunty jacket, trimmed with eider-down, on 


The arrival created a great sensation. | 


She | 


Concordia’s gracefy] 
shoulders. And what 
shining pantaloons 
of the softest silver 
seal-skin! what spot- 
less snow-white boots 
inclosed her dainty 
little feet! But the 
Prince! Oh, what a 
stunning get-up, to 
be sure! 
matching Concor- 
dia’s for length, if not 
in purity of color; a 
bright searf across 
his shoulders and 
around his waist; a 
Scotch cap with a 
dissipated feather in 
it. What a picture 
for a ball-room! No 
wonder that Marcus 
erew several shades 
lighter in color; no 
wonder that his pipe 
fell from his mouth, 
and broke in pieces 
on the floor; no won- 
der that he stole out 
of the room, as if the 
place were too hot for 
him, and was seen no 
more in the ball-room 
that night! 

“ Strike up !” shout- 
ed the Prince, bring- 
ing down a sea-boot 
on the floor. “ Rat- 
tat-a-tat” went the 
keg, “er-r-r-p, cr-r- 
r-p, er-r-r-p” went the 
eracked fiddle, and 
then both went in to 
do their best and win; 
but the keg having 
got the lead, kept it, 
and the cracked fiddle 
was nowhere. When 
both had got well 
warmed up in the 
| race, the Prince brought down his sea-hoot 

again, making the old carpenter-shop fairly 
quake and tremble; then, with a shout 
| which was probably taken for an American 
war-whoop, he seiged Concordia by the 
waist; others followed this agreeable ex- 
ample with their chosen partners, and never 
did “ Pop goes the weasel” do duty before to 
such a whirl as followed. 

The ball was opened. The Prince and 
Concordia had gracefully done their duty, 
and satisfied the public expectation. They 
had given countenance to the revelry, and 
the revelry went on. To say that it never 
stopped would be to exaggerate; but to say 
that it never would have stopped had there 


Sea-boots, 





peen something of what Dick Swiveller call- 
ed “ the rosy,” might possibly be to keep the 
truth within proper bounds. The revelers 
certainly made “a night of it,” if a night 
ever was made in a Greenland summer. As 
it was, the coffee had all given out, a whole 
box of tobacco had disappeared, the keg 
had resolved itself into its original staves, 
and the cracked fiddle had but one string 
left, and that had been twice tied, when the 
ladies, with their beautiful boots all knocked 
out of shape, began to drag their weary bod- 
ies off to their huts, and the sailors, with 
their coats on their arms, hailed for boats. 
Meanwhile much consternation had been 
produced by a report which. was set in cir- 
culation that a parliamentarian had danced 
himself away all but his cap, and a girl had 
in like manner disappeared all but a ribbon. 
The consternation was allayed, however, 
when it was discovered that the two had 
stolen away together, and were getting mar- 
ried at the parson’s. Marcus never showed 
himself in public after his discomfiture. But 
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Isaw him crouching in the shadow of a rock 
where he could look through the door and 
catch an occasional glimpse of his lady-love 
as she swung round in the Prince’s arms. He 
beckoned me to him, and whispered in my 
ear, pointing to the festive room from which 
the bright light was streaming out into the 
night: ‘He no good. Me” (pointing to his 
breast) “son of head-man of Bungitak.” Then 
he smiled placidly, and drew himself deep 
within the shadow of the rock, and I went 
my way on board. 

As this was to be my last visit ashore, I 
had bidden my friends good-by, after ex- 
changing some little souvenirs with them. 
Early in the morning the anchor was tripped, 
and we were away. The little town in the 
wilderness was at our backs, and we were 
once more threading the winding fiord, 
among the islands and icebergs, rejoicing at 
having seen a spot of earth so full of roman- 
tic associations; had beheld its ruins, 

“rod upon them, and had set 
Our foot upon a rev’rend history.” 
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} 
| 
| leafs. 3 remark, assuring her that she was 


| the woods, and soon became separated from 
| his companion. 
Once in the woods, he went along quite 
leisurely, carrying Minnie without any diffi- 
culty, and occasionally addressing to her a 


safe. Minnie, however, made no remark of 
any kind, good or bad, but remained quite 
silent, occupied with her own thoughts. At 
| length Tozer stopped and put her down. It 


| | was a place upon the edge of a cliff on the 


| | the house. 


| shore of the lake, and as much as a mile from 
The cliff was almost fifty feet 
high, and was perpendicular, All around 
} was the thick forest; and it was unlikely 
| that such a place could be discovered. 
oe: Here,” said he; “ we’ve got to stop here, 
| and it’s about the right place. We couldn't 
| get any where nigh to the soldiers without 


| | the brigands seeing us; so we'll wait here till 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MINNIE’S LAST LIFE-PRESERVER. 
HEN Tozer started after Dacres he led 


Minnie by the hand for only a little 
distance. 


cres’s example, and rushed up, reaching the 
top before the other. Then he plunged into 


On reaching the acclivity he | 
seized her in his arms, thus imitating Da- 


| the fight’s over, and the brigands all chased 


“The 
finnie. 
“Why, they’re having a fight over there 
| —the soldiers are attacking the brigands.” 
| “Well, I didn’t know. Nobody told me. 
| And did you come with the soldiers ?” 
| “Well, not exactly. I with the 
| priest and the young lady.” 
| “But you were not at the house ?” 

“No. They wouldn’t take me all the way. 
The priest said I couldn’t be disguised—but 
I don’t see why not—so he left me in the 
woods till he came back; and then the sol- 


soldiers! what soldiers?” asked 


came 
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“A Roman Cath- 
olic priest! Me! 
Why, what a ques- 
tion! Me! a Roman 


Catholic! Why, in 
our parts folks call 
me the Protestant 
Champion.” 

“Oh, and so you're 
only a Protestant, 
after all,” said Min- 
nie, in a disappoint- 
ed tone. 

“Only a 
estant !” repeated 
Tozer, severely— 
“only a Protestant! 
Why, ain’t you one 
yourself ?” 

“Oh yes; but I 
hoped you were the 
other priest, you 
know. Idid so want 
to have a Roman 
Catholic priest this 
time.” 

Tozer was silent. 
It struck him that 
this young lady was 
indanger. Her wish 
for a Roman Catho- 
lie priest boded no 
good. She had just 
come from Rome. 
No doubt she 
had been tampered 
with. Some Jesu- 
its had caught her, 
and had tried to 


Pre T- 





“WE GAVE A LOUD C2Y OF JOY, AND THEN SPRANG UP THE BANK.”—[SEE PAGE 83.] 


diers came, and we crept on till we came 
nigh the lake. Well, then I stole away; and 
when they made an attack the brigands all 
ran there to fight, and I watched till I saw the 
coast clear, and so I came, and here we are.” 

Minnie now was quite silent and preoccu- 
pied, and occasionally she glanced sadly at 


Tozer with her large, pathetic, child-like | 


eyes. It was a very piteous look, full of the 
most tender entreaty. 
glanced at her, and then, like her, he sat si- 
lent, involved in his own thoughts. 

“ And so,” said Minnie at last, “ you're not 
the priest himself?” 

“ The priest ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, no; I don’t call myself a priest. 
I’m a minister of the Gospel.” 

“Well, you’re not a real priest, then.” 

“ All men of my calling are real priests— 
yes, priests and kings. I yield to no man in 
the estimate which I set upon my high and 
l.ioly calling.” 

“ Oh, but I mean a Roman Catholic priest,” 
said Minnie. 


Tozer occasionally | 


proselytize her. His 
soul swelled with 
| indignation at the thought. 
| “Oh dear!’ said Minnie again. 
| ‘What's the matter?’ asked Tozer, in a 
sympathizing voice. 

“Tm so sorry.” 

“What for ?” 
| “Why, that you saved my life, you know.” 
“ Sorry ?—sorry ?—that I saved your life ?” 
| repeated Tozer, in amazement. 

“ Oh, well, you know, I did so want to be 
saved by a Roman Catholic priest, you know.” 

“ To be saved by a Roman Catholic priest!” 
repeated Tozer, pondering these words in his 
mind as he slowly pronounced them. He 
could make nothing of them at first, but 
finally concluded that they concealed some 
half-suggested tendency to Rome. “I don’t 
like this; I don’t like this,” he said, sol- 
emnly. 

“ What don’t you like ?” 

“Tt’s dangerous. It looks bad,” said To- 
zer, With increased solemnity. 

“What’s dangerous? You look so solemn 
that you really make me feel quite nervous. 


What’s dangerous ?” 
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“AND AS THEY STOOD THE CLERGYMEN SLOWLY ©OAME OUT OF THE HOUSE.”—[SEE PAGE 86,] 


“Why, your words. I see in you, I think, | 


a kind of leaning toward Rome.” 

“Tt isn’t Rome,” said Minnie. “I don’t 
lean to Rome. I only lean a little toward a 
Roman Catholic priest.” 

“Worse and worse,” said Tozer. “Dear! 
dear! dear! Worse and worse. This beats 
all. Young woman, beware! But perhaps 
I don’t understand you. You surely don’t 
mean that your affections are engaged to 
any Roman Catholic priest. You can’t mean 
that. Why, they can’t marry.” 

“But that’s just what I like them so for,” 
said Minnie. “TI like people that don’t mar- 
ry; Lhate people that want to marry.” 

“Now as to Rome,” resumed Tozer: “ have 
you ever given a careful study to the Apoca- 


lypse—not a hasty reading, as people gener- 
ally do, but a serious, earnest, and careful 
examination ?” 

“T’m sure I haven’t any idea what in the 
world you’re talking about,” said Minnie. “I 
wish you wouldn’t talk so. I don’t under- 
stand one single word of what you say.” 

Tozer started and stared at this. It was 
a depth of ignorance that transcended that 
of the other young lady with whom he had 
conversed. But he attributed it all to “ Ro- 
man” influences. They dreaded the Apoca- 
lypse, and had not allowed either of these 
young ladies to become acquainted with its 
tremendous pages. Moreover, there was 
something else. There was a certain light 
and trifling tone which she used in referring 
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to these things, and it pained him. He sat 
involved in a long and very serious consider- 
ation of her case, and once or twice looked at 
her with so very peculiar an expression that 
Minnie began to feel very uneasy indeed. 

Tozer at length cleared his throat, and 
fixed upon Minnie a very affectionate and 
tender look. 


“My dear young friend,” said he, “have 


you ever reflected upon the way you are liv- 
ing ?” 

At this Minnie gave him a frightened lit- 
tle look, and her head fell. 

“You are young now, but you can’t be 
young always; youth and beauty and love- 
liness all are yours; but they can’t last; and 
now is the time for you to make your choice 
—now in life’s gay morn. It ain’t easy when 
you et old. Remember that, my dear. 
Make your choice now—now.” 

“Oh dear!” said Minnie; “Iknewit. But 
I can’t—and I don’t want to—and I think it’s 
very unkind in you. I don’t want to make 
any choice—I don’t want any of you. It’s 
so horrid !” 

This was a dreadful shock to Tozer; but he 
could not turn aside from this beautiful yet 
erring creature, 

“Oh,I entreat you—I implore you, my 
dear, dear—” 

“T do wish you wouldn’t talk to me that 
way, and call me yourdear. I don’t like it; 


no, not even if you did save my life, though | 


really I didn’t know there was any danger. 
But I’m not your dear.” 

And Minnie tossed her head with a little 
air of determination, as though she had quite 
made up her mind on that point. 

“Oh, well now, really now,” said Tozer, 
“it was only a natural expression. 
a deep interest in you, my—that is—miss ; 
I feel a sincere regard and affection and—” 

“ But it’s no use,” said Minnie; “ you real- 


ly can’t, you know ; and so, why, you mustn’t, | 


you know.” 

Tozer did not clearly understand this; so, 
after a brief pause, he resumed : 

“ But what I was saying is of far more im- 


portance. I referred to your life. Now you're | 


not happy as you are.” 

“Oh yes, but I am,” said Minnie, briskly. 

Tozer sighed. 

“Tm very happy,” continued Minnie ; 
“very, very happy—that is, when I’m with 
dear, darling Kitty, and dear, dear Ethel, 
and my darling old Dowdy, and dear, kind 
papa.” 

Tozer sighed again. 

“You can’t be truly happy thus,” he said, 
mournfully; “you may think you are, but 
you ain’t. My heart fairly yearns over you 


when I see you, so young, so lovely, and so 
innocent ; and I know you can’t be happy 
as you are; you must live otherwise; and 
oh! I pray you, I entreat you, to set your 
affections elsewhere. 


” 
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“Well, then, I think it’s very, very hor- 
rid in you to press me so,” said Minnie, wit}, 
something actually like asperity in her tone: 
“but it’s quite impossible.” 

| But, oh, why ?” 

“Why, because I don’t want to have things 
any different. But if I have to be worried 
| and teased so, and if people insist on it so 
why, there’s only one that Vil ever consent 
to.” 

“ And what is that ?” asked Tozer, looking 

| at her with the most affectionate solicitude 

“Why, it’s—it’s—” Minnie paused, and 
looked a little confused. 

“Tt’s what ?” asked Tozer, with still deep- 
er and more anxious interest. 
“Why, it’s—it’s—Rufus K. Gunn.” 
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“THE DISCOVERY OF A BODY ON THE SHORE OF 
THE LAKE.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE IMPATIENT BARON, 


THE brigands had resisted stubbornly, but 
finally found themselves without a leader. 
Girasole had disappeared, and as his voice 
no longer directed their movements, they be- 

| gan to fall into confusion. The attacking 
| party, on the other hand, was well led, and 
|made a steady advance, driving the enemy 
| before them. At length the brigands lost 
heart, and took to flight. With a wild cheer 
| the assailants followed in pursuit. But the 
| fugitives took to the forest, and were soon 
beyond the reach of their pursuers in its fa- 
| miliar intricacies, and the victors were sui- 
| moned back by the sound of the trumpet. 
| It was now daylight, and as the conquer- 
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ing party emerged from the forest they show- 
ed the uniform of the Papal Zouaves ; while 
their leader, who had shown himself so skill- 
ful in forest warfare, proved to be no less a 
personage than our friend the Baron. Led 
hy him, the party advanced to the old stone 
house; and here, drawing up his men in front, 
their leader rushed in, and searched every 
room. To his amazement, he found the house 
deat rted, its only inmate being that dead 
brigand whom Girasole had mistaken for 
Hawbury. 


with consternation. He had expected to find 


the prisoners here, and his dismay and grief | 
were excessive. At first he could not believe | 


in his ill luck; but another search convinced 
him of it, and reduced him to a state of per- 
fect bewilderment. 

But he was not one who could long remain 
inactive. Feeling confident that the brig- 
ands were scattered every where in head- 
long flight, he sent his men out in different 
directions into the woods and along the shore 
to see if they could find any traces of the 
lost ones. He himself remained near the 
house, so as to direct the search most effi- 
ciently. After about an hour they came 
back, one by one, without being able to find 
many traces. One had found an empty coffin 
in a grave, another a woman’s hood, a third 
had found a searf. All of these had endeay- 
ored to follow up these traces, but without 
result. Finally a man approached who an- 
nounced the discovery of a body on the shore 
of the lake. After him came a party who 
was carrying the corpse for the inspection 
of their captain. 

The Baron went to look at it. 
showed a great gap in the skull. 
tioning the men he learned that they had 
found it on the shore, at the bottom of a'steep 
rock, about half-way between the house and 
the place where they had first emerged from 
the woods. His head was lying pressed 
against a sharp rock in such a way that it 
was evident that he had fallen over the cliff, 
and had been instantly killed. The Baron 
looked at the face, and recognized the feat- 
ures of Girasole. He ordered it to be taken 
away and laid in the empty grave for future 
burial. 


The body 
On ques- 


The Baron now became impatient. This 


was not what he had bargained for at all. At 
length he thought that they might have fled, 
and might now be concealed in the woods 
around; and together with this thought there 
came to his mind an idea of an effective way 
to reach them. The trumpeter could send 
forth a blast which could be heard far and 
wide. But what might, could, would, or 
should the trumpeter sound forth which 
should give to the concealed listeners a cer- 
tainty that the summons came from friends, 
and not from foes? This the Baron puzzled 
over for some time. At length he solved this 
problem also, and triumphantly. 
Vou. XLIV.—No. 259.—6 


This discovery filled the Baron | 


There was one strain which the trumpet- 
er might sound that could not be mistaken. 
It would at once convey to the concealed 
hearers all the truth, and gently woo them 
home. It would be at once a note of vie- 
tory, a song of joy, a call of love, a sound of 
peace, and an invitation, ‘‘ Wanderer, com 
home.” 

Of course there was only one tune that to 
the mind of the Baron was capable of doing 
this. 

And of course that tine was “Yankee 
Doodle.” 

Did the trumpeter know it? 

Of course he did. 

Who does not know it? 

All men know that tune. Man is born 
with an innate knowledge of the strain of 
“Yankee Doodle.” No one can remember 
when he first learned it. The reason is be- 
cause he never learned it atall. It was born 
in him. 

So the trumpeter sounded it forth, and 
wild and high, and clear and far the sounds 
arose; and it was “ Blow, bugle, blow, set 
the wild echoes flying; and answer, echoes, 
answer, Yankee Doodle dying.” 

And while the trumpet sounded the Baron 
listened and listened, and walked up and 
down, and fretted and fumed and chated, 
and I’m afraid he swore a little too; and at 
last he was going to tell the trumpeter to 
stop his infernal noise, when, just at that 
moment, what should he see all of a sud- 
den emerging from the woods but three fig- 
ures! 

And Ill leave you to imagine, if you can, 
the joy and delight which agitated the bosom 
of our good Baron as he recognized among 
these three figures the well-known face and 
form of his friend Hawbury. With Haw- 
bury was a lady whom the Baron remembered 
having seen once in the upper hall of a cer- 
tain house in Rome, on a memorable occa- 
sion, when he stood on the stairs calling 
Min. The lady was very austere then, but 
she was very gracious now, and very won- 
derfully sweet in the expression of her face. 
And with them was a stranger in the garb 
of a priest. 

Now as soon as the party met the Baron, 
who rushed to meet them, Hawbury wrung 
his hand, and stared at him in unbounded as- 
tonishment. 

“You!” he cried, “ yourself, old boy! By 
Jove!” 

“Yes,” said the Baron. “ You see, the mo- 
ment we got into the bushes I kept my eye 
open, and got a chance to spring into the 
woods. There I was all right, and ran for it. 
I got into the road again a couple of miles 
back, got a horse, rode to Civita Castellana, 
and there I was lucky enotigh to find a com- 
pany of Zouaves. Well, Sir, we came here 
flying, mind I tell you, and got hold of a chap 
that we made guide us to the lake. Then 
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we opened on them, and here we 
thunder! But where’s Min ?” 

“Who?” asked Hawbury. 

“Min,” said the Baron, in the most 
ral tone in the world. 

“Oh! Why, isn’t she here ?” 

“No. We’ve hunted 
one’s here at all!” and the Baron went on to 
tell Haw- 
bury was chiefly struck by the news of Gira- 


are, by 


natu- 


every where. No 


thbout their search and its results. 


sole. 

“He 
id 
his adventure 
he added, * I 
be harmed. 
started 
couldn't 


mad with terror,” 
the Baron 

“Tf that’s so,” 
e how the ladies could 
Why, 
so far off that 
even after 
You must 
Play all the 
no end of them. 
ir way back if you give them 


must have gone 


he told 


the grave. 


Hawbury, about 


at 


sa as 
don’t se 
I dare say they’ve run off. 
to run, and 
find 


began 


we got 


we way back 
the to 


keep blowing at it, you know. 


our 
trumpet sound, 
national tunes 
They'll tind the 
time.” 


you can 


And now they all went back to the house, 
and the Baron in his anxiety could not talk 
iny 


more, but began his former occupation 


f walking up and down, and fuming and 


fretting and chafing. and, ’m again afraid, 
swearing; when all of a sudden, on the bank 
in front of him, on the very top, just emerging 
the had 
cealed them till that moment, to their utter 
ment and indescribable delight they 
1 Scone Dacres and Mrs. Willoughby. 
Scone Dacres appeare d to Hawbury to be in 
a totally different frame of mind from that in 
which he had been when he last saw him; and 


from thick underbrush which con- 
amaze 


le 


what perplexed him most, yea, and absolute- 
ly confounded him, was the sight of Scone 
had 
been pursuing for the sake of vengeance, and 
had that he 


Dacres with 


his‘ demon wife, whom he 


whose frenzy been so violent 


himself had been drawn with him on purpose 


to try and restrain him. And now what was 
the injured husband doing with his demon 
> Doing! 


lover 


wife ? why, doing the impassion- 
ed most 


vigorously ; her 


most tenderly; grasping her hand; 
pushing aside the bushes ; 


sustaining 
steps 
assisting her down 
overwhelming her, in short; hov- 
around her, apparently unconscious 
that there was in all the wide world any other 
being than Mrs. Willoughby. And as Haw- 
bury looked upon all this his eyes dilated 
and his lips parted involuntarily in utter 
wonder ; and finally, as Dacres reached the 
spot, the only greeting which he could give 
his friend was, 


the slope ; 


ering 


‘By Jove!” 

And now, while Mrs. Willoughby and Eth- 
el were embracing with tears of joy, and 
vverwhelming ene another with questions, 
the Baron sought information from Dacres. 
Daecres then him all about To- 
zer’s advent and departure. 

“Tozer!” cried the Baron, in intense de- | 


informed 


| this 


light. ‘“ Good on his darned old head! Hy,-. 
rah for the parson! He shall marry us for 
he, and no other, by thunder!” 

Upon. which Mrs. Willoughby and Eth, 
exchanged glances, but 
Not they. 

But in about five minutes, when Mrs, 
Willoughby had Ethel apart a little by her. 
self, she said, 

“Oh, Ethel dear, isn’t it dreadful ?” 

“ What?” asked Ethel. 

“Why, poor Minnie !” 

“ Poor Minnie ?” 

“Yes, another 
claiming her too. 
I do ?” 

“Why, you'll have to let her decide for 
herself. I think it will be—this person.” 

Mrs. Willoughby clasped her hands an 
looked up with a pretty little expression of 
horror. 


said not a word. 


horrid man; and he’ll be 
And, oh dear! what shall 


* And do you know, dear,” added Ethel, 
“Tm beginning to think that it wouldn’t b 
so very bad. He’s Lord Hawbury’s friend, you 
know; and then he’s very, very brave; and 
above all, think what we all owe him.” 

Mrs. Willoughby gave a resigned sigh. 

And now the Baron was wilder with im 
patience than ever. He had questioned Da 
cres, and found that he could give him no 
information whatever as to Tozer’s route, 
and consequently had no idea where 
But he still had boundless confi- 
dence in “ Yankee Doodle.” 

“ That’s the way,” said Dacres: “we heard 
it ever so far, and it was the first thing that 
told it to return. We didn’t 
dare to venture before.” 

Meanwhile Hawbury had got Dacres by 
himself, and poured a torrent of questions 
over him. Dacres told him in general terms 
was captured. Then he informed 
him how Mrs. Willoughby was put in thi 
same room, and his discovery that it was 
Minnie that the Italian wanted. 

“Well, do you know, old chap,” continued 
Dacres, “I couldn’t stand it; so I offered to 
make it all up with her.” 

“Oh! I see you’ve done that, old boy 
congrat 

“ Pooh! wait a minute,” said Dacres, inter 
rupting him. ‘“ Well, you know, she wasn’t 
my wife at all.” 

At this Hawbury stood utterly aghast. 

“What's that ?” 

“She wasn’t my wife at all She looks 
confoundedly like what my wife was at het 
best, but she’s another person. It’s a most 
extraordinary likeness, and yet she isn’t any 


to 


search. 


us was safe 


how he 


relation whatever, but a great deal prettie1 
woman. What made me so sure, you know, 
was the infernally odd coincidence of the 
name; and then I only saw her off and on, 
know, and I heard her 
Then, you know, I was mad with jealousy ; 
and so I made myself worse and worse, till 


you never voice. 
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was ripe for murder, arson, assassination, 
wnd all that sort of thing, you know.” 

fo all this Hawbury listened in amaze- 
ment, and could not utter a word, until at 
ist, as Dacres paused, he said, 

‘By Jove!” 

Well. old man, I was the most infernal 

ass that ever lived. And how I must have 
bored you!” 

‘By Jove!” 
* But drive on, old boy i 

Well, you know, the row occurred just 

en, and away went the scoundrels to the 
cht, and in came that parson fellow, and 

av we went. I took Mrs. Willoughby to 
safe place, where I kept her till I heard the 
trumpet, you know. And I’ve got another 
o to tell you. It’s deuced odd; but she 
ew all about me.” 
“The deuce she did! 
“Yes, the whole story. Lived somewhere 
county; but I don’t remember the 
Fay At any rate, she lived there; and do 
you know, old fellow, the county people used 
to think I beat my wife !” 

‘By Jove!” 

oA and afterward they raised a report 
at my cruelty had driven her mad. But I 
id a few friends that stood up for me, and 
Fay had 


and, as it happened, 


exclaimed Hawbury again. 


the 
Une 


S5 


nong others these know, 
id the truth of it, 


+t 


you 


9 


‘Kitty? 

‘Well, Mrs. Willoughby, I mean her 

ume’s Kitty—has always known the truth 
ut it, and when she saw me at Naples she 
interested in me.” 

“Oho!” and Hawbury opened his eyes. 

“Well, she knew all about it; 


other things she gave me one piece 


and among 
of intel- 

nee that has eased my mind.” 

“Ah? What’s that?” 

“Why, my wife is dead.” 

“Oh! Then there’s no doubt about it? 

“Not a bit. She died eight years a 
and in an insane asylum.” 

‘By Jove! Then 


D9 


0, 


she was mad all the 
time.” 


‘Yes; 


my curses into pity.” 


that accounts for it, and turns all 
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2 
do 


ous, and felt sorry, and humored me, and 
gave me a very favorable answer.” 
“ Humored you ?’ 
“Ves: 
But I’m holding her to it, and I’ve every 
in fact, 1 may 


as well say that it’s an understood thing, you 


that’s what she says now, you know. 


reason to believe, you know 
that she'll let it go, you know, and at 
early all 
formally settled, and all that sort of thing, 
you know.” 

Hawbury wrung his friend’s hand. 

* See here, old boy; you see Ethel ther 

‘ Yes.” 

‘Who do you think she is ?’ 

‘Who ?” 

© Ethel Orne !” 

“Ethel Orne! 
truth flashed on his mind. 
ot 


know, 


some day, you know, we'll have it 


99) 


cried Dacres, as the whole 
“ Whagé a devil 
gett 
By Heaven, dear boy, I congratulat 
ul!” 


a jumblé every thing has been 1g 
into! 
you from the bottom of my so 

And he wrung Hawbury’s hand as though 
all his soul was in that grasp. 

But all this could not satisfy the impa 
tience of the Baron. 
in its way, merely as an episode ; 
waiting for the chief incident of the 
and the chief incident was delaying ver) 
unaccountably, 

So he strode up and down, and he fretted 
and he fumed and he chafed, and the trump- 
eter kept blowing away. 

Until at last 

Just before 

Up there on the top of the bank, not far 
from where Dacres and Mrs. Willoughby had 
appearance, the 
a tall, lank, slim figure, clothed in 
leathery 


This was all very well 
but he wa 


prece, 


his eyes 


made their Baron 
sight of 


rusty 


caught 
black, whose thin and face, 
rising above a white neck-tie, peered solemn- 
ly 
while just behind him the Baron caught a 
glimpse of the flutter of a woman’s dress. 
He gave a loud ery of joy, and then sprang 
up the bank. 


yet interrogatively through the bushes; 


jut over that meeting I think we had bet- 
| ter draw a veil. 


Dacres was silent now for a few moments. | 


At length he looked at Hawbury with a very 
singular expression. 

* Hawbury, old boy.” 

“ Well, Sconey ?” 

“T think we'll keep it up.” 

“Who ?” 

“Why, Kitty and I; that is, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby and I—her name’s Kitty, you know.” 

“Keep what up ?” 

“Why, the—the—the fond 
all that sort of thing. You see, I’ve got into 
such an infernal habit of regarding her as my 
wife that I can’t look on her in any other 
light. I claimed her, you know, and all that 


illusion, and 


sort of thing, and she thought I was deliri- | 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ASTONISHING WAY CONCLUDING 

ADVENTURE. 

| 


OF AN 


THE meeting between the Baron and Min- 
to poor Mrs. Willough- 
with a helpless expression, 
for Da- 
cres and Hawbury were still eagerly con- 
versing and questioning one another about 
their adventures. Tozer also had descended 
and joined himself to the priest; and each 


| nie gave a new shock 
by, who looked 


|and walked away a little distance. 


of these groups had leisure for a prolonged 
conversation before they were interrupted. 
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At length Minnie made her appearance, and 
flung herself into her sister’s arms; 
the the 


while at 
grasped Tozer by 
both hands, and called out in a voice loud 
enough to be heard by all, 

“ You shall marry us, parson, and this very 
day, by thunder!” 

[hese words came to Mrs. Willoughby’s 
ears in the midst of her first joy at meeting 


same time Baron 


her sister, and shor ked her inexpressibly. 
“ What's that, Minnie darling ?” 

? Did 

what the 


she asked, 
‘what is it 
dreadful 


anxiously 
what that 


hear 
Baron 


you 
the 
said ?” 
Minnie looked sweetly conscious, but said 
nothing. 
“ What 
again. 


does he mean?” asked her siste1 

‘I suppose he means what he says,” re- 
plied Minnie, with a timid air, stealing a shy 
look at the Baron. 

“Oh dear!” said Mrs. Willoughby, “ there’s 
ner dreadful trouble, I know. 
v cy hard 

“Well, I'm sure,” 
help it. 
came and 


ane It’s very, 
Minnie, “TI can’t 
That clergyman 
me, and he wasn’t a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman at all, and he pro- 
posed—” 

“Proposed!” cried Mrs. Willoughby, aghast. 

“Oh yes,” said Minnie, solemnly; “and I 
had hard work preventing him. But, real- 
ly, it was too absurd, and I would not let 
him be too explicit. But I didn’t hurt his 
feelings. Well, you know, then, all of a sud- 
den, as we were sitting there, the bugle sound- 
ed, and we came back. 
K. Gunn came, and you know how very vio- 


said 
They all do SO. 
saved 


lent he is in his way, and he said he saved | 


my life again, and so he proposed.” 

“ He proposed! Why, he had proposed 
before.” 

“Oh yes; but that was for an engagement, 
and this was for our marriage.” 

“ Marriage !” 

“Oh and, you see, he had actually 
saved my life twice, and he was very urgent, 
and he is so awfully affectionate, and so- 

“Well, what ?” cried Mrs. Willoughby, see- 
ing Minnie hesitate. 

“Why, he—” 

“Well ?” 

“T mean, I—” 

“You what? Really, Minnie dearest, you 
might tell me, and not keep me in such 
dreadful suspense.” 

“Why, what could I say ?” 

“ But what did you say ?” 

“Why, I think I—said—yes,” said Min- 


ves; 


to ask you to think of them. 
| knows what my first claims are. 
self, ma’am, know perfectly well what the 
last claims are which I have won to-day.” 


dignity. 
| word. 


pretty hard lines. 
given a few hours ago for a sight of my uni- 
|form in that old house yonder? 
come then to save Minnie from the clutches 
of that Italian, wouldn’t you have given her 
| to me with all your heart, and your prayers 
nie, casting down her eyes with indescriba- | too? 
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now. You needn’t look so. You always hated 
him. You never would treat him kindly.” 
* But this—this marriage. 
ing.” 
“Well, he saved my life.” 
“ And to-day! 
It’s shameful !” 
“*Well, ’'m sure I can’t help it.” 
““Tt’s horrid!” continued 
loughby, in an excited tone. “It will break 
poor papa’s heart. And it will break poor 
darling aunty’s heart. And it will break my 
heart.” 


It’s too shor k 


How utterly preposterous! 


Us 


too 


Mrs. W il- 


“Now, Kitty dearest, this is too silly 
you. If it hadn’t been for him I would 1 
be married to that wretched Count, w 
hadn’t sufficient affection for me to get me a 
chair to sit on, and who was very, very rudk 
to you. You didn’t care, though, whether | 
was married to him or not 


In 


; and now, when 
I am saved from him, you have nothing but 
very unpleasant things to say about Rufus 
K. Gunn.” 

“Oh dear, what would I give if you were 
only safe home !” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t see what J can do 
People are always saving my life. And there 
is Captain Kirby hunting all over Italy for 
me. And I know I will be saved by some- 
body if—if—I—I—if—I- 
that is—I’m sure 

* Nonsense !” said Mrs. Willoughby, as Min- 
nie broke down in confusion. “It is too ab 
surd. I won’t talk about You are a 
silly child. Oh, how I you wer 


if—you know 


it. 
do wish 


| home !” 
Well, then, Rufus | 


At this juncture the conversation was in- 
terrupted by the Baron. 
“Tt is not my fashion, ma’am,” said he, 


| gravely, “to remind another of any obliga- 


tions under which he may be to me; but my 


| claims on Minnie have been so opposed by 


you and the rest of her friends that I have 
Your father 
You your- 


The Baron spoke calmly, firmly, and with 
Mrs. Willoughby answered not 


“Tf you think on your position last night, 
and Minnie’s, ma’am,” resumed the Baron, 
|“ vou’ll acknowledge, I expect, that it was 


What would you have 


If I had 


You would, by thunder! Think, 


ble sweetness, shyness, meekness, and res-|ma’am, on your sufferings last night, and 


ignation. 
Mrs. Willoughby actually shuddered. 


| then answer me.” 


Mrs. Willoughby involuntarily thought of 


“Now, Kitty,” exclaimed Minnie, who at | that night of horror, and shuddered, and said 
once noticed it, “you needn’t be so horrid! | nothing. 


. a P : ee, 
I’m sure you can’t say any thing against him | 


“Now, ma’am, just listen to this. I find 





THE AMERICAN BARON. RS 
on coming here that this Jtalian had a priest | eyes wandering over to where Ethel was; 
here all ready to marry him and Minnie. | and Ethel caught the expression of his face, 
If ’d been delayed or defeated, Minnie would | and looked quite confused. 
have been that rascal’s wife by this time. “Oh, think, only think,” said Mrs. Wil- 
[he priest was here. They would have been | loughby, after an eloquent and pathetic ap- 
married as sure as you’re born. You, ma’am, | peal—‘think how the poor child will be 
would have had to see this poor, trembling, | talked about!” 
broken-hearted, despairing girl torn from “Well, really—ah—’pon my life,” said 
your arms, and bound by the marriage tie to | Hawbury, with his eyes still wandering over 
. ruffian and a scoundrel whom she loathed. | toward Ethel, “ ’'m sure I don’t—ah—share 
And now, ma’am, I save her from this. I your views altogether, Mrs. Willoughby ; for 
have my priest too, maam. He ain’t a Ro- ah—there are times, you know, when a fel- 
man Catholic, it is true—he’s an orthodox | low finds it very uncommonly desirable 
parson —but, at the same time,I ain’t par- | runaway matches, you know, and all that 
ticular. Now I propose to avail myself this | sort of thing; and, by Jove! to tell the truth, 
day of his invaluable services, at the earliest I really admire the idea, by Jove! And, real- 
hour possible, but, at the same time, if Min | ly—ah—I’m sure—I wish most confounded- 
prefers it, I don’t object to the priest, for I | ly it was the universal fashion, by Jove!” 
have a kind of Roman Catholic leaning my- “But she'll be so talked about. She’ll 
self. make herself so shockingly conspicuous.” 
“Now you may ask, ma’am,” continued “Conspicuous! By Jove!” said Hawbury, 
the Baron, as Mrs. Willoughby continued si- | who seemed struck by the idea, At that 
lent—“ you may ask why I’m in such a thun- | moment Minnie began talking to her sister, 
dering hurry. My answer is, because you | and Hawbury went off to Ethel, to whom he 
fit me off so. You tried to keep me from) began talking in the most earnest manner. 
Min. You locked me out of your house. | The two wandered off for some distance, and 
You threatened to hand me over to the po-| did not return for a full half hour. When 
lice (and I’d like to see one of them tgy it on | they did return Ethel looked somewhat em- 
with me). You said I was mad or drunk, | barrassed, and Hawbury was radiant. With 
and finally you tried to run away. Then | this radiance on his face he went up to Mrs. 
you rejected my advice, and plunged head- | Willoughby, leaving Ethel in the back- 
foremost into this fix. Now, in view of all | ground. 
this, my position is this—that I can’t trust “Oh, by-the-way,” said he, “ you were re- 
you. I’ve got Min now, and I mean to keep | marking that your sister would be too con- 
her. If you got hold of her again, I feel it | spicuous by such a hasty marriage.” 
would be the last of her. Consequently I) “ Yes,” said Mrs. Willoughby, anxiously. 
ain’t going to let her go. Not me. Notby| “Well, I thought I would tell you that she 
a long chalk. | needn’t be so very conspicuous ; for, in fact 
“Finally, ma’am, if you'll allow me, Ill | that is, you know, Ethel and I—she told you, 
touch upon another point. Ive thought | I suppose, about our mistake ?” 
over your objections to me. It ain’t my| “Oh yes.” 
rank—I’m a noble; it ain’t money—I’m| “And I think I’ve persuaded her to save 
worth a hundred thousand dollars; it ain’t | Minnie from being too conspicuous.” 
my name—for I call myself Atramonte. It| Mrs. Willoughby gave Hawbury a look of 
must be something in me. I’ve come to the | astonishment and reproach. 
conclusion that it’s my general style—my “You!” she cried, “ and Ethel!” 
manners and customs. Very well. Perhaps “Why, I’m sure, we’re the very ones you 
they don’t come up to your standard; they | might expect it from. Think how infernal- 
mayn’t square with your ideas. Yet, let me | ly we’ve been humbugged by fate.” 
inform you, ma’am, there are other standards “Fate!” said Mrs. Willoughby. “It was 
of action and manner and speech than those lall your own fault. She was chosen for 
to which you are accustomed, and mine is | you.” 
one of them. Minnie doesn’t object to that. “Chosen forme? What do you mean ?” 
She knows my heart is all right, and is willing “By your mother.” 
to trust herself to me. Consequently I take “My mother ?” 
her, and I mean to make her mine this day.” “Yeu.” 
As the Baron paused Mrs. Willoughby be- “She said one of Biggs’s nieces.” 
gan, first of all, to express her gratitude, and “ Ethel is that niece.” 
then to beg him to postpone the marriage. “The devil!” cried Hawbury. “I beg 
She declared that it was an unheard-of thing, | pardon. By Jove!” 
that it was shameful, that it was shocking, Hawbury, overwhelmed by this, went back 
that it was dreadful. She grew very much | to Ethel, and they wandered off once more. 
excited; she protested, she entreated. Fi- The Baron had already wandered off with 
nally she burst into tears, and appealed to | Minnie in another direction. 
Lord Hawbury in the most moving terms. Tozer and the priest had gone to survey 
Hawbury listened very gravely, with his | the house. 


| 
| 
| 
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Seeing Mrs. Willoughby thus left alone, Da- 
eres drifted up to her. 
“ Kitty,” said 


He came up silently. 
he, in a low voice, “ you 
seem. sad. 

By which familiar address it will be seen 
that Dacres had made some progress toward 
intimacy with her. 

Mrs. Willoughby did not seem at all of- 
fended at this, but looked up with one of 
her frankest smiles, and the clouds of per- 
plexity passed away. 
ingly pretty woman, and she was certainly 


She was an exceed- 


not over twenty-four. 
“Tm so worried,” she said, plaintively. ® 
“What’s the matter?” asked Dacres, in a 
tone of the deepest and tenderest sympathy. 
“Why, these horrid and, 
Lord Hawbury is actually 
aging Mr.—the—the Baron; and I’m so wor- 
Oh dear!” 
jut why should you be worried ?” 
“Tt’s so horrid. It’s not to 
be thought of.” 
‘But why not ?” 
“Why, it’s— 


loughby. 


men ; what’s 


worse, encour- 
ried. 


It’s shocking. 


asked Dacres. 
it’s so horrid!” said Mrs. Wil- 


Dacres stood looking at her for a long time. 

“ Kitty,” said he at last. 

Mrs. Willoughby looked wp. 

Dacres looked all around. 
her hand. 

‘Isn’t it too bad,” he said, “to let 
nie—” 

“What ?” 

“To let her go through this ordeal alone ?” 

“ Alone!” exclaimed Mrs. Willoughby, look- 
ing in wonder at him. 

“é Yes.” 

oa 


* What do you mean? 


He then took 


Min- 


* Couldn’t we accompany her ?” 

Mrs. Willoughby snatched away her hand. 

“Are you mad?” she cried. ‘I do believe 
the whole world’s mad to-day.” 

“Mad!” cried Dacres. ‘“ Yes, ’m mad— 
insane Won’t you be merciful 
again ? you, Kitty? Won’t you 
? Oh, do. Oh Kitty, 


raving! 
won't 
‘humor’ my ravings 


dear Kitty ; 

“Tt’s positive insanity !” 

“Oh, Kitty !” 

“You're raving!” 

“Won’t you ‘humor’ me just this once— 
only this once ?” 

“Hush! there they come,” said Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, suddenly snatching away her hand, 
which Dacres had somehow got hold of again, 
and moving a little further away from him. 
It was the Baron and Minnie, who were com- 
ing back again, while Hawbury and Ethel 
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HENRY BROUGHAM. 


most listless traveler by the great 
I Lyons Railway would have turned { 

give a second look to the extraordinary per- 
son, attractive by his ugliness, who haunted 
that route for man¥ years, like a grotesqu 
bird of passage, seeking the milder climat 
of Cannes in the autumn, and returning with 
the spring to London fog. 


0 


A spare, ungain- 
ly figure, galvanized with incessant motion. 
that multiplied itself in jerking wrinkles 
over a countenance like that a child bites 
out of gingerbread, a sharp, imperious voic 
a negligent dress, touched with nationality 
by the unfailing plaid, completed a pictur 
of eccentric force and conscious originality: 
and the natural curiosity that inquired his 
name would have been satisfied by the har 
mony between the appearance and the his- 
tory of Henry Brougham 

For he looked precisely like what he was 

a man who had done many great things 
without being great, had left nothing com 
plete for want of concentration, and in his 
zeal for correcting others had forgotten to 
govern himself. Devoted in early days to 
reforms,that needed no martyr, he sacrificed 
little, and 
them out. 


won in 
His reputation, at one time 
great, came so soon in his long career that 
his later fame fell below it, and he seemed 
to grow but little after ripening. But his 
energy forbade him to retire from public 
life. Even if he had not loved to be talked 
about, he loved work well ever 
idle. Besides, under all his passion for con- 
flict and personal display, there lay an hon- 
est and hopeful faith in progress, and 
purpose to drive it on in all ways that his 
energy could open. But the great occasions 
for his peculiar powers had all come up and 
been used long before those powers declined, 
and the latter part of his life was filled with 
action without effect. 

It is not easy for this generation to realize 
how much Brougham outgrew, and helped 
the world to with him. At the 
time of his birth the horizon of human expe- 
rience was about to enlarge suddenly and 
grandly, to take in new histories written by 
the French revolution, our own nation, and 
Napoleon; new sciences and inventions ; new 
ideas of human rights, and of what it was 
possible and wise to do for advancing human 
happiness. It was by personal experience, 
not tradition, that he knew of the times 
when Englishmen were slave-traders and 
slave-holders; when government kept the 


no veneration 


too to be 


outgrow 


were seen a little further away. 

There they all stood—there, on the spot 
where they had found the crisis of their for- | 
tunes; and as they stood there the two cler- 
gymen, Catholic and Protestant, slowly came 
out of the house. 

rHE 


greater part of the nation poor and left 
them ignorant; when Ireland was a prov- 
ince, and Scotland had scarcely a voice in 
legislation; when stern statutes branded a 
Catholic as unfit to rule, and hung a petty 
| thief as unfit to live. The peers led the 
state as a powerful order, of which the pale 
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mimicry now lingers; the press was but be- | 


nning to know and afraid to use its might} 
routine cramped the courts, corruption ruled 
the hustings, and tradition, in spite of the 
hock it had received in a neighboring coun- 
trv, still overawed inquiry. The 
ventured to look into the foundations of the 
existing order of things in church and state 
had little thought of rebuilding upon them. 
Not that Brougham early and consciously 
devoted himself to this very work 
do plan their destiny—but 

r which his nature fitted him; and when 
the hour came he threw himself into it with 
He was impatient of control and in- 
satiable of knowledge. And no one bette 
inderstood that the freedom and the knowl. 
edge which were the life of his own being 


few who 


few men 
it was the work 


aor. 


were also the urgent needs of his nation in 
his time, or more resolutely sought both for 
the sake of communicating them to his coun- 
trymen. 

Chere 
tion of life to make him insensible to these 
ieeds, nor any thing in his education to at- 
tach him to a class whose interest lay in 
neglecting them. He born a Scotch- 
man, among the most self-dependent people 
under English rule—a people very much like 
what the New Englanders might have be- 
His 


kindred were Presbyterians, and his asso- 


was nothing BY Brougham’s condi- 


was 


come if they had remained at home. 


ciates among the higher ranks of the com- 
monalty. His maternal grandmother was a 
sister of the historian Robertson—a 
remarkable 


woman 
Secotchwomen for 
and 
his early years were passed under the influ- 
ence of her strong intellect and correct judg- 
ment. There was a vague claim in the fam- 
ily to descent from De 
Conqueror’s date, and a still more slightly 
grounded belief in a connection with the 
Norman barons De Vaux. His own memoirs, 
speaking of his many respectable ancestors, 
betray no trace of a weakness for high de- 
scent, and there was nothing in his social 
surroundings to nurture it. What was bet- 
ter than quarterings or manors he did de- 
rive by direct descent from his grandmother 

her active mind and resolute will. But 
some freak of nature withheld the steadiness 
of judgment for which she was noted; and 
also bestowed on him, instead of her singu- 
lar beauty, a rare and interesting ugliness, 
which grew with time only more elaborate 
and startling. Brougham was precocious, 
quick at learning, and an eager devourer of 
all sorts of books, as well as ready and sting- 


even among 


her clear sense and energy of character 


Burghams of the 


ing in speech, and combative from the very 
first. The society of Edinburgh in his youth 
was fitted to develop these qualities, and yet 
to teach their possessor due modesty. There 
were accomplished men in all the professions 
—hard-headed Scotchmen, conscientiously 
trained; there were teachers in the Universi- 


87 
ty, ardent in the pursuit of scholarship and of 
such science as was then known, and eager- 
ly followed by numerous pupils; there wer 
young men of good family depending on their 
brains for bread and fame, many of whom 
kept through life 
Brougham in their several courses, Insteac 
of the splendor of a court and the excite 
ments of a metropolis, there was a court of 
intellect that envied London nothing, and a 
modest equality of life favorable to the for- 


up an equal rac with 


mation of solid character. 

Brougham, though an unremitting student, 
was no dyspeptic bookworm. Vegetarians 
he would have laughed to 
scorn, as Luther did, all his life long, for he 
was too healthily endowed to make his diet a 


and abstinents 


conscience for his morals or his mental worle 


ings. After aneveningspentamong his keen- 
witted friends at their Speculative Society in 
debating philosophical or political questions, 
he would hold his own with some Counselor 
Pleydell over a potent Scotch brew, or tinish 
a rollicking night with a the 


green 


raid 
knockers and signs decorating the sea 
doors of the New The interval be 

tween the end of his college studies and his 
ser1ous adoption of his profession he spent in 
a eruise the Hebrides tour of 
picturesque and antiquarian researmh, like 
Johnson’s, but a long sea frolic, given up by 
day to the fatigues of hunting, and relieved 
Neither 


sense of discretion nor his digestion suffered 


upon 


Town. 


among ho 


by a hearty carouge at night. his 
any shock from such overtlows of spirits, for 
at the age of eighty-eight he reflects with 
exultation on these pranks of his boyhood, 
only regretting them they wer 
Indeed, the union of Seotch tough 
ness with English heartiness made Brougham 


because 


past. 


always convivial, a leader of the revels on 
circuit, and a deeper drinker of claret than 
any of his at a time 
when, though four-bottle statesmen like Pitt 
were departing, yet of the cabinet, 
such Gladstone, had arrived. But 
neither the bitter nor the light 
swarm of caricaturists, whose mark he was 


ministerial associates 
Catos 
not 
enemies 


as 


for many years, ever seriously accused him 
of excess. 

His early mental bias was strongly toward 
science, and his first efforts for literary dis- 
tinction were made in that field. While in 
his teens he contributed to the Transactions 
of the Philosophical Society a paper on the 
Newtonian theory of light, and another on an 
obscure topic in geometry. In later days he 
thawed the reserve of Carnot, while at Paris, 
by a discussion on fluxions; he was accus- 
tomed, in the midst of political strife, to 
plunge every year for a few days into math- 
ematical amusements. Lat 
member of the French Institute—awakened 
to after it shone from the wool 
sack. He took intelligent note of the maz 
velous development and organization 


r still, he was a 


his merit 


at- 
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tained by human research in that direction 
during the long period covered by his life. 
But though himself penetrating and observ- 
ant, it is doubtful—such was his want of pa- 
tience and accuracy—whether he could ever 
have become a leader in scientific inquiry. 
A more complete and congenial distraction 
from the impatience him in the 
days of his early slow progress in his pro- 


of 


besetting 
fession was found in the establishment 
the Edinburgh Review. 

The time and place were both favorable 
to the creation of a new means of expression 
for liberal thought. The Northern capital 
had attracted so many scholars and accom- 
plished men from the Continent, disturbed 
by war, that it had become one of the intel- 
lectual centres of Europe. Government was 
in the hands of a narrow and violent section 
of the Tories during Pitt’s estrangement 
from the king on the question of Catholic 
Emancipation. They ruled in Scotland with 
insolent exclusiveness. There was no criti- 
cism of literary work except such pufts or 


attacks as publishers paid for and dictated. | 


Joth the repression and the perversion were 
intolerable to the circle of high-spirited 
and intelligent young Whigs among whom 
Brougham moved. They conceived the plan 
of a quarterly publication, expressly de- 
signed to attack abuses and to liberalize the 
tone of thought in politics and literature, 
letting religion alone. The first suggestion 
was certainly Sydney Smith’s, and it is said 
that Brougham’s co-operation was opposed 
on-account of his rashness, and afterward 
invited from fear of his powerful enmity. 
His own account represents himself as one 
of the four originators, with Jeffrey, Horner, 
and Smith. These four wrote the whole of 


the first few numbers, Jeffrey acting as ed- | 


itor; and before long the most accomplished 
men of the kingdom, in all ranks and pur- 
suits, joined its contributors. The success 
of the Review astounded its projectors, and 
inspired them with a dash and confidence 
that often ran into and arro- 
gance. It brought together the most ad- 
vanced thinkers of the time, and harmo- 
nized and diffused their views, while it pro- 


recklessness 


voked discussion, and raised up a host of 
strong competitors. It did incalculable serv- 
ice to the Whig party and to the cause of 
freedom throughout the world. On the Con- 
tinent it was an authority for English state 
affairs—Jetferson never failed to consult it— 
and the government learned to heed it as 
the voice of the most enlightened public 
opinion. Its services to science and litera- 
ture, too, were not less important. Its judg- 
ments were always sharp and decided, never 
uncertain, and though on some occasions 
harsh mistaken, were yet founded on 
knowledge of the subjects treated, and on 
true canons of criticism. To the best of its 
ability it suppressed incompetence, and fos- 


as a residence. 





tered rising genius; and its early blunder j; 
assailing Byron, for which Brougham is per- 
sonally to blame, though Jeffrey bore the re- 
sponsibility of it, was not repeated when the 
time came to pronounce on the merits of Ma- 
caulay. 

Whatever part Brougham may have had 
in the paternity of the Edinburgh Review, his 
labors in its support were immense and ya- 
ried and long continued. For the first four 
numbers he wrote twenty-one articles, and 
on the first twenty his work included eighty 
papers, Jeftrey contributing seventy-five, and 
Smith twenty-three. Brougham was a cap- 
ital His constant omnivorous 
reading and wide acquaintance provided 
him with ample material, and he laid all per- 
sons and occasions under contribution. Hy 
would “swallow a book whole” in his walks 
on one day, and by “an exertion about mid 
night,” among social engagements, contrive 
to send it down to Jeftrey depicted and com- 
mented on. His style was vehement and 
eloquent, but by no means correct, nor al 
ways in good taste. As his career widened, 
the Review gave him a field for discussing the 
public measures to which he was devoted. 
His serious papers, inspiring thoughtful 
minds with philosophic views, were an ad- 
mirable complement to their enforcement 
by more popular arguments in his speeches 
in Parliament. This twofold device of un- 
folding as a publicist the topies which he 
urged as an orator doubled his party intlu- 
ence, and no doubt contributed powerfully 
to his political advancement. So that, with- 
out any personal views or interested purpose, 
he found in the maturity of the Review ample 
reward for the care and labor he had bestow- 
ed on its establishment. 

Brougham was twenty-seven years of age 
when he exchanged- Edinburgh for London 
The only requisite for ad- 
mission to practice —that of dining five 
days during each term in Lincoln’s Inn— 
he had complied with for two years, and 
in 1805 he his domicile to the 
Southern capital, where he was called to 
the bar in 1808. He cultivated close re- 
lations with the Whig peers, and attend- 
ed the debates in the House of Commons 
oftener than the courts, diligently writing 
for the Review while awaiting practice. In 
society he soon became popular from his con- 
versational powers, and a little feared for 
his sarcasm, “being courted both for what 
was pleasant and what was formidable about 
him.” But his professional progress was 
very slow, and his practice limited at first 
to Scotch appeals. Although a favorite 
with the bar, as in society, he interfered lit- 
tle with the success of rivals there. His 
manner of argument is described as failing 
utterly in tact, wanting precision and clear- 
ness in details, and finish and unity in the 
whole, though displaying great compass of 
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transferred 
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and much industry. But those who 
knew him best already foresaw that want 
; ¢ steadiness and discretion would mar the 
effect of his brilliant powers. In truth, a 
nolitical career was that for which Brough- 
am was best fitted, and by coquetting all 
his life long between that and the legal pro- 
f ssion, he missed the highest reputation 
either in the senate or the forum. Even at 
this early period he deserted practice for a 
few months’ service as secretary of a diplo- 
matic mission to Portugal, from which he 
gained nothing but a closer connection with 
the Whig leaders. The mot invented for 
him, that “if he only knew a little law he 
would know something of every thing,” was 
as unfair as it was pointed. He did know a 
great deal of law as a science, but he lacked 
the patience and concentration to organize 
In 
those larger controversies with which courts 
least often deal, requiring the application of 
legal principles to vindicate human rights 
or direct public policy, Brougham’s ardor 
and fullness made him pre-eminent, but Par- 
liament was the arena for these discussions. 

He mark in the 
management of a great cause at the bar of 
the House of Lords. The merchants of Liv- 
erpool employed him to plead for the repeal 
of the Orders in Council forbidding exports 
to the Continent, which had been provoked 
by Napoleon’s extraordinary decrees declar- 
ing the islands of Great Britain in a state of 
blockade, and all British goods, wherever 
lawful The in- 
volved details of political economy, and cov- 
ered the ground of neutral rights and of the 
limits to a free government’s power in inter- 
fering with private interests. The effort 
failed, and the repeal, considered by Brough- 
am the greatest achievement of his life, was 
not carried until four years later—too late 
to prevent the war with America, which he 
had deprecated as one of the evil conse- 
quences of the Orders. But the 
fixed his fame as an orator, and assured him 
public distinction. Yet it was not until his 
impatience at the delay occasioned by want 
of confidence in his stability was set at rest 
through his nomination as member for the 
rotten borough of Camelford that his real 
career opened before him, at the age of thir- 
ty-two. 

The new member astonished every one, 
first by keeping complete silence for a month, 
and then by his mild and temperate maiden 
speech on an unimportant motion, that might 
have been enlivened with personalities. But 
the restraint on his fluency and his sarcasm 
alike was soon laid aside, and for the future 
he was never in his place for a whole even- 
ing without taking part in debate, and never 
denied himself, when tempted, the pleasure 
of vituperation. Brougham continued in 
the House of Commons, with the exception 


mind 


his knowledge for effective daily work. 


had already made his 


taken, prize. discussion 


occasion 


Rg 


of four years, until he was raised to the 
wool-sack in 1830. He at once conquered a 
commanding position, and but for doubts of 
his discretion and sincerity, might have be- 
come the acknowledged leader, as he was in- 
tellectually the strongest man, of the Whig 
party. His capacity for work was unbound- 
gy prodigious. He took part 
debate originated by 


ed, and his ene 


in every others, and 
brought forward constant motions himself 
upon every variety. His elo- 


quence on set occasions poured forth ardent 


subjects of 


and impetuous, impressive at times, but too 
often turgid, and weakened by excessive elab- 
oration. Toward his political colleagues he 
indulged in familiarity that bordered on dis- 
respect ; and his want of dignity, ill-matched 
with his frequent arrogance, aided not a lit- 
tle to defeat his aspirations after leadership. 
Though a good hater, he did not gain the 
credit of being a warm friend; and while 
his party fidelity was beyond doubt, he could 
be alternately cool and cordial with those of 
his own politics and with their opponents 
alike. 

The grossest of those contradictions to En- 
clish theories of freedom, and those anomalies 
in English practical life, which shocked Hen- 
ry Brougham’s sense of justice, and demand- 
ed his interference as 
existence of slavery and the slave- trade. 
We look back at as it then 
through half a century of enlightenment, 
and through the misery we endured after 
conviction had failed to work repentance 
in ridding ourselves of the burden, and won- 
der how a strong and free government, not 
constitutionally framed in part upon the sys- 
But the 
early English abolitionists had to awaken a 
dull moral sense, to convince minds by argu- 
ments almost new, and to assail interests 
which seemed to benefit and not endanger 
the state Brougham had become intimate 
with Wilberforce, and closely connected with 
his party of “the saints,” during his early 
days in London, and the great liberator, de- 
clining in years, surrendered to him the task 
of carrying out his views by effective legisla- 
tion. Much had already been done. The 
last act regulating the slave-trade had been 
passed twenty years, and the first act for its 
abolition three years, before he entered Par- 
liament. But the abominable traffic was still 
carried on by British subjects with ingenious 
evasions and increased cruelty. Four months 
after taking his seat Brougham moved an ad- 
dress to the crown on the law in an admi- 
rable speech, branding the slave-traders as 
men who crime, not 
lived by treachery and murder. 
ment of the subjegt raised him at 


a legislator, was the 


slavery was 


tem, could ever have tolerated it. 


commerce, and 
His treat- 
to 
high distinction, and the following session 
he completed the suppression of the iniquity 
by carrying a bill declaring slave - traders 
guilty of felony. 


drove 


once 
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Many years were yet to pass before Parlia- 
ment, delayed by fairer pleas in support of a 
less glaring wrong, crowned the work by abol- 
ishing slavery in the colonies. The strug- 
gle was earnest and bitter on both 
Philanthropy spared no violence of invec- 


sides, 


tive, and interest no appeals to the pecul- 
iar English sense of justice toward vested 
rights. The phrases of such a contest are 
too familiar to us, who accepted at the out- 
of our 


first 


set reform principles which were 
to be established by the dispu- 
But the powerful arguments drawn 
from commercial prosperity met only doubt- 
ful answers, which even the result to the 
colonies has scarcely confirmed. Abstract 
right found it hard to meet the plea of eight- 
een million pounds annually drawn from 
slave the West Indies, of 
which four millions went to swell the public 
revenue, The Parliamentary interest of the 
planters and the merchants depending on 
them long held irresistibly together. The 
anomalies then existing in legislative repre- 
doubled the wielded by 
these classes through their wealth and social 
connections. 


then 
tants. 


investments in 


sentation power 
The Jamaica planter makes 
the same figure among his dazzled neigh- 
bors, in the plays and novels of the day, as 
the East India nabob did after Hastings’s 
time. Great sums were held in mortgages 
upon his plantations, and he returned to his 
native country to enlarge his acres, to trade 
with seats in the House, and control appoint- 
ments for the colonial service. The fate of 
England in Europe was supposed to be mys- 
teriously bound up with that of her tropical 
islands, and these, in turn, to depend for 
their existence on slavery. But the com- 
bined and desperate resistance of all these 
interests, private and public, political and 
pecuniary, was of no avail against the reso- 
lution of the reformers. Brougham fought 
all their battles with restless energy and 
profuse fluency ; and at length, in 1833, slav- 
ery throughout the British dominions ceased 
by act of Parliament, and the trained tac- 
tics and virtuous vituperation which had 
no longer an object at home were turned 
upon the United States. Brougham is fairly 
entitled, in spite of the sneers of his enemies 
at the claim, to be considered as the head in 
Parliament of the liberating party. 

The distinction, however, cost him a for- 
tune. In 1828 a Mr. Shakspeare Reed, a very 
wealthy person of Durham County, wrote 
to inform Brougham that, in consideration 
of his public services, he had made a will 
leaving him his property. A few years after 
he wrote again, appealing to Brougham, as 
his heir, to use his influence “to put down 
the political set of pretended philanthropists 
who were seeking the emancipation of slav- 
ery in the West Indies.” Brougham replied 
that he had applied to the wrong quarter, 
and recommended to him to read a report on 
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the subject, which he inclosed—and Mr. Re a 


altered his will. 

Another ancient and bitter controversy. 
smouldering when Brougham entered th, 
national legislature, was that upon Catholi: 
Emancipation. On its renewal, thirteen years 
after he became a member, he ranged him 
self, with his usual ardor, among the combat- 
ants on the only side of the question it was 
possible that he should choose. It divided 
the people and the cabinet nearly equally, 
But neither his horror of the mass, imbibed 
with his Scotch Presbyterian education, no} 
his zeal for the spread of knowledge, to whic] 
that Church was no friend, lessened Brough- 
am’s hatred for the wrong and injustice don 
to great numbers of his countrymen unde: 
the excuse of their religion. He felt the in- 
herited disgrace to the nation of disabilities 
that had long outlived their historical rea- 
sons. He saw with indignation men, thi 
equals in social consideration, in virtue a 
patriotism, of England’s best, under a ban. 
He feared for the explosion which Ireland, 
mined by intrigues fomenting just discon- 
tent, stood on the verge of. 


a 


Those terribl 
memories left by the reaction under Mary 
from the Reformation had once before so fa 
died out that Roman Catholics sat in th 
Parliaments of the second Charles. Thi 
new, stern restrictions confirming the sett] 
ment of Great Britain as a Protestant king- 
dom in 1688 had been relaxed a century later 
to allow Catholics to vote, to become magis- 
trates, and enter the army and navy and thi 
professions, so that more disabilities wer 
removed than remained behind. But what 
remained were unworthy of modern enlight- 
enment. If it was safe to yield so much, it 
was not only safe to yield all, but unsafe to 
hesitate about it. “ Confidence is better than 
coercion,” was the generous watch-word un- 
der which Brougham, in powerful speeches 
and frequent articles, advocated the most 
liberal measures for the relief of the Cath- 
olies. 

The revived struggle engrossed public at- 
tention for six years. In the previous reign 
Pitt had staked the premiership upon the 
question, and resigned office when he failed 
to open the king’s purblind eyes to his ob- 
stinate misreading of his coronation oath. 
George the Fourth, less honest rather than 
more liberal, had played with it as a scare- 
crow to manage his cabinets, until the game 
grew too dangerous. The pledge of silence 
on the subject given by Canning when made 
Secretary of State brought upon him a furi- 
ous attack from Brougham, which Canning 
passionately answered by the lie direct. The 
scene of elaborate explanation that followed 
suggested to Dickens his diverting theory 
of insult given and taken in a Pickwickian 
sense. Canning’s silence was as ineffectual 
as the continued hostility of the new minis- 
try under Wellington and Peel, who saw 





themselves compelled by the dread of civil 
to bring forward the measure they had 
not the first nor 


herto V iolently opposed 
last instance in English politics of states- 
pointed 


n occupying the popular ground 
+ by their adversaries to keep them away 
The act for the relief* of 


passed the Lower House once in 


m it. Roman 


Catholics 
1225, but their full emancipation dates only 
rom 1829; nor are they to this day allowed 
) hold property ecclesiastically 
ougham gained his full share of the 
s of the triumph, and counted his labors 
this cause among the most important of 
s public services. 

Brougham, the 
r of his powers, an 


[here came to Henry ad- 
ite, in the ripe vigo d 
s if to crown his rising reputation, one of 
ose rare occasions onwhich the greatness 
the clfent the and 
sting fame to the defender of 


and cause give wide 
Innocence, 
e Queen of England was brought to trial 


tri- 


Th 

her husband, before the most aucust 
mal in Europe, infidelity, 
ade in siftpport of a bill to de prive her of 


her rights as queen-consort, and to dissolve 


on charges of 


the marriage. This proceeding was the cul- 

ination of a long series of cruel and un- 
’ 

with rudely 


uly persecutions, beginning 


pressed repugnance to a Marriage imposed 
for state reasons, and inflicted through more 
years of alternate neglect and 
ot Wales, 

her 


than twenty 
The 


surrounded 


nsult. queen, as Princess 


id been with spies, cor- 

spondence violated, intercourse with her 
daughter denied her, and foreign powers in- 
vited to treat her with disrespect. rhe 
prince never pretended to conceal his sha- 

d for his wife, treating her on all ocea- 
sions With contumely, refusing to receive 
her associates, and seeking by every petty 
to 
careless of his conjugal duties, he succeeded 


expedient annoy her. Contemptuously 
in driving her to disregard hers, and to quit 
the kingdom for a life of travel, which of- 
fered too notorious grounds for charges of 
levity and indecorum, though proofs of any 
guilt were sought in vain. Brougham had 
personally known the printess for ten or 
twelve years, and had long been her trust- 
ed adviser, guiding her course and that of 
her daughter, Princess Charlotte—“ Young 
Princy,” as she was called in the clubs 
with great tact and discretion throughout 
the difficulties forced upon them by the Re- 
gent’s ill-will, and the 
among all the royal family. 

While the close of the long reign of George 
the Third was daily expected, a commission 
had been employed at Milan, the 
collecting 
against her. “ For half the money spent on 
the trial,” Byron wrote. “any corrupt testi- 
mony whatever might be brought out of It- 
aly.” After her husband’s accession, in 1820, 
he threatened that if she set her foot on En- 
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glish ground she should be arrested, commit- 


ted to the Tower, and tried for high treason. 
His hated wife was by any means to be got 
rid of. be crowned with 
him nor prayed for with him. The first act 
f the new . was to direct, in denial of 
of her 
from the petition for the royal family in the 
Liturgy. this by 
the public journals, she wrote to 


She should neither 


Oo reig? 
her clear right, the omission 


hae 


Learning accident from 
the Prime 
} 


Minister, complaining of her wrongs, and by 
d of all her 
ated a strong sympathy in the public 
After using 


pointing Brougham her attorney-general, she 


ill usage, cre 
mind. 
her prerogative as queen by ap 


a detail account 


came with all speed to England, landed at 


Dover amidst the applause of an immens« 
and journeyed triumphal 
to The king, in great 
violent His 


ministers shrank from the scandal of the in- 


multitude, in a 


procession London. 


alarm, insisted on measures. 
vestigation, the danger of public sympathy, 
and the certainty of recrimination. A 
days of fruitless negotiation followed; the 
to the 
unless her name were restored to the Litt 


few 


queen refused retire from kingdom 
uw 
oy; and the bill for her degradation and the 
dissolution of the marriage was brought into 
the House of Lords. 
In that 
not all on the king’s side, nor right all on 
tl ta 
miliar with questionable society, and culpa 
bly earel But the public 
voice was loud in her support; if her profli 


gate wrong-doer accused his victim, the peo- 


the contest followed power was 


1e queen’s. She had been imprudent, 


ess of her dignity. 


ple would care nothing even if the case were 
proved, and would stand between her and 
in this 
conviction, animated by the greatness of his 


and excited by the eager expectation 


her persecutor’s injustice. Strong 
cause, 
of all Europe, Brougham managed the de- 
fense with a that made 
the king tremble, and gained for himself im- 


boldness and skill 
mortal renown. His opening speech to the 
peers upon the manner and time of the pro 
ceedings amazed them by its defiant and saz 
castic vehemence. He plainly threatened, 
if the trial should proceed in its present 
form, to drag to light the gross immorality 
and protligacy of the king, as defeating his 
right to a divorce. But his strongest argu 
ment would have been found, as he states in 
his autobiography, in branding the king as 
a bigamist. Whatever dangerous questions 
as to the succession to the throne that course 
might open, he was prepared and resolved, 
if driven to it, to establish the king’s mar- 
riage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, a Roman Catho- 
lic, before he had taken Caroline as his wife. 
In spite of the threat the feeling of the House 
was 1n favor of proceeding, and the crew of 
bought and bribed witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion introduced. Brougham assailed 
the contemptible character of these tools, 
and overwhelmed their mendacity and con- 


were 
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tradictions. The chief witness, Majocchi, a 
a state of 
dismayed stupidity that at last his monoto- 
nous re ply to all questions became the non 


postilion, was beaten into such 
| 


mi ricordo which has passed into a proverb. | 
Answering the assertion that the king’s pri- 
vate 
bill, which was a public measure of the vov- | 

nt, ham caught adroitly the sug- | 
friend, and exclaimed, ** Who, | 
is the prosecutor ? Who is this mys- | 


character had nothing to do with the | 


Broug 
of 


gestion 


then, 


a 


terious being 
“**that shape hath none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb? 
...- What seems his head, 
likeness of a kingly crown hath on?’”— 


| 
| 


The 


declaiming the quotation with immense ap- 
plause. 


; } 
After the prosecution had closed, an | 


adjournment of three weeks was taken, dur- | 


| gown, the distinguishing 


{and popularity, the sudden and perma 
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dress of a kine’ 
Brougham enjoyed more solid }, ; 
ors in his immensely increased reputatio 


counsel. 


len 
enlargement of his practice as to all cases 
of public interest, and his confirmed asc 
ency in the House of Commons. 


ha 


But the greatest of Brougham’s achiev; 
ments in the service of his country was yet 
to come. The subject of Parliamentary re- 
form had long ago attracted his earnest 
study. He saw earlier and felt more de ply 
than routine statesmen did that the peopl 
f England were very imperfectly represent 
ed in their legislature, and that the form 
of government—the expression of that anti 
quated and heterogeneous mass of prece- 
dents and enactments known as the British 
Constitution—needed to be remoulded in ae- 


ing whieh time public feeling rose more and | cordance with the growing influence of the 
more indignantly in favor of the queen. In| commonalty. England, in fact, knew littl 
the interval Brougham carefully prepared | of popular representation. Dissenters and 
his great speech for the defense, writing | moderate property -holders had no votes 


over the peroration seventeen times. 
composition is too elaborately modeled by 
rule; as read in print, it smells too strongly 


The | 


Great manufacturing towns, the creation of 
modern times, sent no representatives. Mor 
{than a hundred and fifty members of th: 


of the midnight oil. But during the two} Lower House were nominated by the peers 
days of its delivery the effect produced was | through the system of rotten boroughs which 











His conclusion was solemnly im- | 


powerful. | 


pressive, in spite of its imitation in gesture 
of that worst school fer the graces of ora- | 
tory, the Seotch pulpit. 
continued for several weeks longer, but the | 


The proceedings | 


bishops and some temporal peers having 
scruples as to the righteousness of the di- 
vorce clause in so peculiar a case, upon the | 
third reading of the bill the majority in its | 
favor was reduced to nine. This was the ex- 
act number of ministers and other high offi- 
cers in the House, and it would not 
pass such a measure by their votes. 


do to | 

The 
bill was accordingly withdrawn by the gov- 
ernment, and the prosecution failed even be- 
fore going to the Commons, where there was 
not a shadow of hope for its success. 

This equivocal result of the trial gratified 
the popular hatred of the king as deeply as 
an acquittal could have done. The defeat 
might seem to sully the royal honor, if that | 
had not long ago ceased to be possible. 
Conduct that would have been dirty in the 
lowest of his subjects looked ineffably vile 
when it betrayed how, among all the royal 
shams, the most basely false was the claim to 
gentlemanhood. The king long nursed ma- 
lignant spite against Brougham, and Den- 
He believed that 
the latter disguised the darkest suggestions 
of crime in the comparison made between his 
client’s persecutor and Nero, while he actu- 
ally fancied that the former chose the fa- 
mous quotation from Milton to convey an 
unhandsome slur upon the symmetry of the 
royal Both denied for many 
years the promotion usual for barristers of 
their standing to the dignity of the silk 


man, his associate counsel. 


legs. were 





they controlled. Old Sarum, without inhab 
itants, sent as many members as the whol 
of Yorkshire. In the English counties free 
holders monopolized the votes; and those of 
Scotland, by the abuse of an electoral fiction, 
were as little independent as the boroughs. 
The absurd and incongruous system had de- 
generated into so mere a mockery of repre- 
ntative government that no one with any 
pretension to political wisdom could approve 
it, and only the fear of change that perplexed 
statesmen kept it in existence. 

The approaching close of George the 
Fourth’s reign quieted party strife in Parlia- 
ment during the year 1830; and so little 
public interest was then felt in the subject 
that hardly a petition upon it was presented 
at that session, and wise men supposed that 
for many years it would continue the topic 
for talk of eccentric enthusiasts such 
Brougham. 

In June the king died, and the new sover- 
eign dissolved Parliament. In July revolu- 
tion raised the Citizen King to the throne of 
France, and England burst into a flame for 
popular rights. The great county of York, 
the largest and most intelligent constituency 
of the kingdom, invited ‘Brougham, with no 
property nor local connections among them, 
but admired for his brilliant talents and zeal 
for liberal principles, to represent them at 
Westminster. His untiring energy during 
the three weeks of the canvass exceeded be- 
lief. He was then attending the assizes, and 
employed in many cases. Day after day he 
would address a jury, hurry out of court to 
harangue the electors, return to make an ar- 
gument, and post off at evening to deliver a 


se 


as 





<peech in some town or large village, visiting 
within the county. He conducted the 
anvass without bribery or any of the arts 
the demagogue, and the unsolicited hon- 
his return was the proof that he 
fittest man to guide the d 


was 

destinies of his 
try. 

he Duke of Wellington, then premier, 

| not the civil wisdom to read the signs 


In opening the session he pro- 


f the times. 

ed the representative system to be 
perfect, liable to no censure, 
A minis- 
with such a head could not stand against 
and a fortnight 
ifter the speech the Whigs came into pow- 


hsolutely 
d capable of no improvement.” 


national disaffection ; 


_ under Earl Grey, and Brougham received 
the Seal, and as chan- 
cellor and his place as Speaker of the House 
Brougham’s original draft of the 
Reform bill, retaining the boroughs, was not 


Great took his seat 


of Lords. 


acceptable to his colleagues, who introduced 
It passed the 
Commons by a majority of only one; and 
unother general election was resolved on. 


1 more sweeping measure, 


The scene of dissolution was one of immense 


confusion, several peers speaking at once, 
ind looking as if ready for blows, the chan- 
cellor in a state of distraction, and the king, 
on his arrival, showing evident signs of an- 
ger with his refractory councilors. 
House contained an overwhelming majority 
for ‘the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill.” T passed it promptly, and on 
ts second rev tig in the Upper House Lord 
Brougham supported it in a magnificent 
speech, displaying wonderful power of in- 
tellect, memory, and dexterity. One who 
reads it now fortunately escapes the theat- 
rical trick which impaired its effect, as he 
knelt at the close, and remained so long in 
that posture that, it is said, his friends at 
jast picked him up and set him on the wool- 
sack again. The peers nevertheless reject- 
ed the measure, at daylight after the fifth 
night of debate, and the session closed, leav- 
ing the country apparently on the eve of 
revolution. 

At the coronation of William the Fourth, 
which took place during the recess, the ap- 
plause that saluted Lord Brougham, as he 
advanced to pay homage to the king en- 
throned in Westminster Abbey, was so loud 
and general as to make the vaulted roof 
echo. A new Reform bill passed the Com- 
mons at once on their re-assembling, and was 
again furiously resisted in the Lords, and 
again powerfully supported by Brougham. 
But to insure its success the Whigs were 
forced to threaten a novel step, of doubtful 
constitutionality, and certain danger to the 
state if it had actually been taken. They 
respectfully represented to the king that the 
bill could not pass without the creation of a 
sufficient number of new peers to command a 
majority. He shrank from the effect of a dis- 
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guised coup @état, and refused the demand. 
Earl Grey’s cabinet the reupon resigned, and 
during its short suspension Brougham ad- 
dressed all his energy to raising a storm of 
petitions, pamphlets, and meetings all over 
island, while controlling tumults and 

public excitement—unchaining 
und guiding the political elements like a very 


| rospero. 


+} 
tne 


re gulat 


There had been no such crisis in England 
Hun 
great pro- 
vincial towns were ready to march to Lon- 
don and critice their for the bill, 
and the danger of civil war was serious. 
The duke, though forced to bar Apsley 
House windows with iron, gallantly under- 
to form a from second-rate 
men, the only ones, except Lyndhurst, whom 
he could find willing to face the storm. But 
an appalling explosion of popular opinion 
condemned the attempt, and after five days 
of retirement the Whig ministers resumed 
their places and their policy. The threat 
of swamping the House of Lords by extem- 


since the days of James the Second. 
dreds of thousands of men in the 


lives 


took cabinet 


porized peers—of whom a list to the number 
of fifty was actually made out 
cient. The duke advised the absence of 
Tory peers from the House during the sub- 
The bill passed in the 
Vy a Majority of eighty-four, 
and the cause of Reform had a complete tri- 
umph, of which Brougham reaped most of 
glory. He had for satisfaction 
with the result that thus crowned his long 
and arduous efforts. The bill was a step to- 
ward democracy, that introduced the middle 
classes into the government, with the result 
of ripening into the reform, in 1868, which 
brought in artisan labor to a share of power 

The hybrid oftice of Lord High Chancellor 
of England, with its mixture of political and 
judicial functions, was well adapted to dis- 


proved suffi- 


sequent discussions. 


summer of 1832 


the reason 


play Brougham’s varied powers and employ 
his feverish activity. He cared little for the 
emoluments, but much for the immense pat- 
ronage of the place. As it office 
that best suited him, so it was also the only 
one that his Whig friends were disposed to 
give him on the formation of the Grey cab- 
inet. They feared his insubordinate and im- 
practicable temper, hut feared still more his 
power and enmity if exeluded. After the 
passage of the Reform bill he expected, with 
apparent reason, in the total rout of the Tory 
party, that his own term of office, as the 
apostle of Liberalism, would be as long as 
he could desire. But sound 
reached second-sight in the answer of his 
mother, when he took the earliest occasion 
to visit Brougham Hall and ask her bless- 
ing: “Ah, my dear Harry, I would rather 
have embraced the member for Yorkshire.” 
He held the office only one day less than four 
years. In 1834 the Whig ministry was dis- 
missed, owing rather to the blunders and 
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general prostration of the party than to the 
king’s personal feelings. Yet it is* certain 
that he did not like his chancellor. He was 
offended with his undignified and surpris- 
ingly disrespectful manner toward himself; 
he resented the nonchalance of his corre- 
spondence and talk while traveling about 
the country with the Great Seal in his pock- 
et, contrary to all the traditions of state; 
and he is even said to have declared that 
“he never wished to see his ugly face again.” 

His own confidence in his titness for the 
judicial branch of a chancellor’s duties was 
shared neither by his friends nor the un- 
prejudiced public; yet Brougham’s genius, 
his general knowledge of jurisprudence, and 
his ceaseless industry and energy, carried 
him through with distinction. Though far 
from redeeming his boast that the decisions 
tempore Brougham should be reverenced as 
Lord Hardwicke’s were, he commanded the 
respect of the bar and the public by his sat- 
isfactory disposition of the cases that came 
before him. Sitting in the House of Lords, 
his early training was of great service to him 
in the decision of Scotch appeals, as to which 
his authority was undisputed. In his own 
court, the late and constant sessions he 
pressed rather annoyed the profession, un- 
used to such hard work in that tribunal; 
md his uncivil habit of reading and answer- 
ing letters while on the bench cost him some 
sharp reproofs. On the whole, his reputa- 
tion for great and varied ability rather gain- 
ed by the manner in which he filled his high 
place as chancellor. But the estimate of his 
character which made his party friends hesi- 
tate in calling him to the office was justified 
by his undignified conduct in leaving it. 
He sent back the Great Seal to the king in 
« bag, instead of solemnly delivering it up 
in person, according to precedent; and he 
ittempted to bargain with his successor, 
Lyndhurst, for the oftice from which the lat- 
ter was promoted to re-occupy the wool- 
sack. 

In the disgust for his profession expressed 
by Brougham when entering it there was 
something deeper than impatience and rest- 
lessness. His intellect was too strong and 
clear not to be at once attracted by the sci- 
ence of law, and offended by the distorted 
and antiquated systems through which it 
was applied to the business of life in his own 
country. Official experience brought before 
him in striking review the cumbrous anoma- 
ies of both English and Scotch practice. 
Che reforms he effected in his own court 
were only steps in a course of improvement 
he had long considered and advocated. The 
flagrant abuses in chancery had been dis- 
cussed five or six years earlier, but the dubi- 
tating and deferring Eldon long staved off 
interference ; and when a commission of in- 
quiry was at last appointed in spite of him, 
it slept over the evils until Lyndhurst be- 
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gan and Brougham completed many needed 
improvements. Several years before, whils 
in the Lower House, he had laid a Vigoroks 
hold upon the subject of general law rx forn 
and aftefward, in 1828, he treated it wit 
his usual fullness and power in a speech, of 
interest now only to the professional readey 
but admired then as one of his most surpri 
ing performances. He recommended the ap- 
pointment of two commissions, whose a 
ports were followed by various acts of Pa; 
liament, greatly simplifying and improving 
the system of English law and practice. Th 
subject continued through his life to be 0; 
of his favorite hobbies. Session after sess 
he introduced it in motions and speeches 
In 1845 he brought in on one evening nin 
new bills ef amendment, and so late as 1859 
he was still industriously at work frami) 
criminal codes, filling the Law Review wit} 
papers, and the Law Amendment Society 
with speeches. So many years of effort ex- 
hausted neither his topics nor his energy: 


new occasions were ever arising for n 


plans to bring the law nearer to the heig 
proudly claimed for it in its most unreform 
ed state, as “the perfection of human wis 
dom.” 

There was another field for labor in ek 
vating the condition of his countryme 
which Brougham may almost be said to ha 
opened, and in which he was a constant, lea: 
ing, and far-seeing worker. To the caus 
of education, without hope of other reward 


than fame and the sense of doing good, h 
gave his most mature reflection and sol 
action, free from the caprice and passion 
that so often disfigured his political life 
When the famous phrase, “Th: 
school-master is abroad,” first used in 

speech attacking the union of civil and mil 
itary powers in the-Duke of Wellington, h: 
might fairly have added that he was himselt 
the chief instrument in sending him forth. 
In England, the country of class and privi- 
lege, far more than in Scotland, high mental! 
training was a luxury reserved by the uni- 
versities for the socially established mem- 
bers of an established Church. Further than 
this the advance in learning of the middle 
classes was no concern of the state, and the 
poor suffered the neglect of their minds 
among other more cruel forms of neglect 
without even knowing how to complain of 
it. Brougham was too ardent for knowledge 
himself, and too well convinced of its advan- 
tages in every condition of life for others, to 
be satisfied that a few should engross it, and 
even of these only a few imbibe it liberally. 
Whether or not all that he did in the cause 
he had so much at heart was wisely done 

whether or not his views, as since developed 
by others, may have helped to diffuse that 
“vast and various misinformation” which 
satire imputed to him with more than its 
usual fairness—it is certain that his honest 


coining 





i constant efforts for general education 
»ve borne much fruit that England and the 
vorld have to thank him for. He began at 

n Parliament L816 

the state of education 
ng In 1819 he estab 
shed the London model school, and three 
rs later he conceived the reformation of 
iniversities and public schools, and med- 


pasis by moving inl 


a committee on 


the London poor. 


ted a system of instruction for all the low 
But special and separate reform 


r orders. 
s impossible for the universities, which are 

element in the religious governing sys- 
m of England, and can only improve by 
What he 


id not amend he fancied he could replace, 
| therefore, in 1825, he effected the 


in its slow modification. 
foun- 


on of the London University, rel 

all religious tests and preferences. 

t Campbell declared that the idea was 
wed from him, but Brougham has the 

the 


ars 


rit of bring 


Ins 


ve 


mere fancy into form 
later the need of a 
ion for his still enlarging 


Two 
yhere of 
led to 
, of the 


)] act 
the his 


Diffusion 


creation, unde1 
for the 


the 


pre S- 
oft 


society 


Knowledge, and to commenceé- 


ent of those interesting and world-famous 
blications, the Penny Magazine and the Pen- 
; Cyclopedia. His “ Essay on the Objects, 


wures, and Advantages of Science,” in- 


xuiuctory to the soc iety’s publications, has 
n honored by trans- 
The 


upon 


classic, and bee 
ition ito all 


oll a 
European 
that 


has st 


languages. 
followed 
mulated 


served reputation 


ese various labors others 


o continue and extend tl 
of 


1em, leading to the 
in England, 


esent state things where 
country is conducted 
the ballot 


improved and approved form. 


education of the 
ry boards elected by in its 
And 
above all the rest have 
fairly won the praise he claimed for himself 
law reform. 
that of being the advocate of my 

here, and their fellow-labore1 
elsewhere, in those things whicl 
best interests of mankind.” 

His election for Yorkshire, the gift of the 
Great Seal, and the glory of the Reform bill 
following closely other. 
Brougham, in ye 


most 
these 
icts of his public life 
vhen proposing “One power 
lo I prize 

countrymen 


1 concern the 


raised 
the 
He 
was then the foremost man in England, and 
enjoyed greater supremacy and popularity 


upon each 


his tifty-fourth ar, to 


crowning point of his public career. 


than time 
His court, usually empty and 
dull, was crowded when he sat, admiring 


mobs cheered around his carriage, the free- 


any chancellor since Woolsey’s 
had gained. 


dom of corporations and testimonials were 
showered upon him, and plaster images of 
his striking face were ordered for sale faster 
than they could be made. The press con- 
tinned to bear him up on its strong wings. 
the 
Tory journals praised him, subsidized by his 


The Times was called his organ; even 
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patronage. For a moment he grasped pow- 
er, but with too restless and unsteady a hand 
In 


and 


to keep firm hold on it. a very few year 


his own tricities 


the 


esteem. 


eccen imprudences did 


; : ¥ 
more than all blunders of his party to 


Before he lett office 
the Times turned against him upon a person 
al quarrel, and for long ye 


forfeit public 
ws after assailed 
him with a bitter of 
His atte mpt, on the retirement of 
the Grey cabinet, to bargain for an exchange 


mixture true and false 


charges. 


of offices with his successor, Lyndhurst, 
broug 


ght down severe public censure. Reck- 
he had little fox 
preserving the friendship of persons or class- 
es. He 


and rud 
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less and impetuous cared 
could be unceremonious at a levee, 

in Parliament., He could not 
arse fling at the attorneys, or a 


the 1 k to an- 


re- 
rough 
jest on ho, if too mee 
to remember. 
oftice with the Whigs 


they were excluded: 
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swer, were human enough 
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Phe hope of return te 


encouraged him while 


but on regaining power, afte1 


a few months’ 


retirement, they dropped so dangerous an 


ally, who would be formidable 
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as an enemy, 
destruction as a friend He 
the slight, which seriously af: 
health and mind, 


revenge. 
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never forgave 
fected his 
to 


ce voted 
he be- 
ttacking and 
protection- 


and 
Thenceftorward 
irty, by 
Whigs, 
ISts, while proclaiming his own consisten- 
ey. The lead 


would the 


years 
longe d 


siding 


to no p turns a 


with radicals, or 


i ers accepted his aid, as they 
irregular services 
to feel 
his 


nie d powe rT. 


of a Cossack, 


expecting next day his lanee in pur- 


suit, yet dreading sarcasm, and court- 


His stalwart 
I and st 
h,as ina book, *‘ men might read strange 
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frame, his keen rn face, on 


ly eyes, 
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ninisterial 
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In one ses 
oured out as many words as an o1 


dinary man would utter in a lifetime, mak 


ing two hundred and twenty-one speeches 


on fifty-six important subjects. His voice 
cold, and unsympathetic; his 
gestures furious, almost gymnastic, his hands 


was harsh, 
now plowing his hair, and now jerking at 
his plaid trowsers. 
very little 
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of this generation.” 
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extravagances displeased our stately and 
solid Webster, who yet conceded his power 
and integrity. The hostile reviews of Ed- 
inburgh styled him the great equivocator 
of the age, noted for cool, deliberate, rancor- 
ousinsolence. He continued to be the chosen 
target of the press, drawing on himself the 
bolts of the Zimes and the needle-arrows of 
Punch. The latter retlected in cartoons and 
quips the public amusement with his restless 
displays, presenting him now as king’s fool 
to Canute, again as Cupid in the judgment 
of Paris, and again as a tremendous “ chose 
in action,” going through his poses plastiques 
on the tight rope. 
Brougham could have outlived the savage 
rancor of the obituary notices that followed 
his reported death in 1839, nor the storm of 
ridicule that greeted his attempt to become 
a French citizen, and commit, political big- 
amy, after the revolution of 1843. 

In his domestic life Brougham was affec- 
tionate and tender, reverencing his mother, 
who died in 1839, and strongly attached to 
his brothers, whom he brought into the pub- 
lic service without undue favoritism. He 


No one less elastic than 


was married in 1818, and long outlived his | 


wife and his only child, a daughter, whose 
memory could move him to tears, and whose 
name, Eleanor Louise, he gave to a property 
he purchased at Cannes, on .the Mediterra- 
nean shore of France, in 1840. Here he spent 
the winters, returning for the opening of 
Parliament, and when it rose repairing to 
Brougham to entertain hospitably until the 
Westmoreland fogs and rains drove him 
again to France. 


the ruler who happened to be on the throne 
or in the chair, and return after a few weeks 
to his neighbors at Cannes, who held him in 
high regard. In 1860 a peerage, with descent 
to his collateral heirs, under the title which 


he had taken as chancellor, was granted him | 


“in consideration of his eminent public serv- 
He died at Cannes on the 7th of May, 
1868, having reached the extreme age of 
ninety. 

Lord Brougham’s faults were of such a kind 
that they injured himself rather than those 
they offended. With more logic of mind than 
of character, he wanted the steadiness of prin- 
ciple to increase or even to maintain the fame 
early gained by his genius and labors. The 
generation that revenged itself for his caprice 
and passion by depreciating his merits has 
passed away, and the settled judgment of 
his countrymen now approves the opinion 
recorded long ago by Romilly: “ Brougham 
is a man of the most splendid talents and the 
most extensive acquirements, and he has 
used the ample means which he possesses 
most usefully for mankind. How much is it 
to be lamented that his want of judgment 
and prudence should prevent his great tal- 
ents and such good intentions from being as 


ices.” 


He would then visit Paris, | 
paying his respects to the Institute and to | 


| great a blessing to mankind as they ought to 
be!” If Brougham had lived but half th 
| years that fell to his lot after reaching map. 
| hood, he would still have left a name fam Is 
lin the history of the world’s advance, Hi 
taught Englishmen, in the several creat ] 
bors of his life, to be humane, tolerant, sel{ 
| dependent, and intelligent. By judicious 
}reforms he helped the institutions of | 
| country to express more exactly the m 
|spirit of the age; and in such harmonious 
| adjustment of the ways to the objects of na 
| tional life consists the statesman’s true se 


| of progress. 


W 


ret 


|THE DARKNESS AND THE DAWN, 
| A WAY with you, child, or you will }y 
too late. Don’t forget your basket 
and here, wrap this shawl close around you, 
| for it is a fearful night outside.” 
| The speaker, raising himself on his straw 
| pallet, peered for a moment through the un- 
| curtained window. ‘Come, Nannie,” he con- 
| tinned, “it is growing worse each moment 
You'd better start immediately.” 

“Let me call Mrs. Dentmore to stay witl 
}you while I am gone, father,” replied tli 
| child he had addressed, pausing a moment it 

her preparations for departure—* you look 
| so very sick to-night!” 
“Nonsense!” said, the invalid, in a voici 
| Sharp with weakness. ‘Don’t you know 
| that old woman drives me nearly mad with 
her droning tongue? Do hurry, Nan! It 
| you're late again, you'll be sure to lose yow 
engagement, and then—” 

“There, there, ’m gone,” said the child; 
and pausing a moment beside the invalid, 
she passed her hands gently over his suffer- 
ing forehead; then pressing a light kiss on 
the lips quivering with impatience, she ran 
hastily from the room and down the steps. 

On the first floor she stopped a moment 
to knock at a door on the left of the landing. 
It was opened by a comfortable, fleshy old 
woman, in a neat cotton gown. 

“Mrs. Dentmore, father seems worse to- 
night. Will you go up and listen once o 
twice outside the door? 
ious about him.” 

Mrs. Dentmore’s tympanum must hay 
been situated somewhere in her toes, and 
Nannie’s voice must have traveled on an in- 
vestigating tour to the remotest parts of he1 
jample person before it made its way to the 
| brain, for it was full a minute before she 
| replied. The child in the meanwhile was 
lees dancing with impatience. 
{ 


I feel so very anx- 





“ Eh—your father’s worse? Well—you 
don’t say so! I told Susan to-day, as |] 
was just finishin’ my bit of dinner—you 
know, vittles is mighty dear this winter ; so 
I eat ’em slow and chew ’em up fine, to get 
my money’s worth out of ’em—well, as | 
was tellin’ Susan-—” 





THE DARKNESS 
- Please, Mrs. Dentmore, I’m in such a hur- 
! Can you go up and look to father ?” 
“ Well—yes, I The rest of the sen- 
tence was delivered to the rickety old stair- 
case, for Nannie was already in the street. 
A gust of wind swept up the steps as she 
lung the door to behind her, putting out the 
light that Mrs. Dentmore held in her hand, 
and sending the old lady back into her room 
at the top of her speed—that is to say, at 
the rate of about a mile in two hours. 

After several vain attempts she succeeded 
at last in stumbling into a chair, where she 
sat staring about the room for some time in 
adazed way. At last the fact that her can- 
dle was out and needed relighting dimly 
dawned upon her. After some ten minutes 
of reflection on this subject she rose and be- 
gan looking for the matches. 

By this time Nannie was far down the 
street. A heavy snow was falling, and the 
rising wind blew the sharp crystals into her 
face; but the little figure breasted the storm 
bravely. At the corner she darted into a 
small fruit store. A round-faced German 
stood behind the counter. 

“Mr. Schmidt, have you any nice grapes ?” 
e asked, out of breath. “I want to give a 
bunch to father to-morrow for a Christmas 
gift, you know.” 

Mr. Schmidt nodded knowingly, and, with- 
out a word, disappeared behind the counter. 
He soon emerged again, however, holding a 
basket in his hand. It was filled to the brim 


ry 


sh 


with oranges, grapes, and luscious pears. 
Nannie stared in wonderment. 

“You must not have no fear of him; he 
vill not bite you,” said Mr. Schmidt, with a 


fat chuckle. “ It is a leetle Christmas pres- 
ent for you and the father. Kriss Kringle has 
given him to me for you; and in de bottom 
of it is anoder kind of pair, what my woman 
she has knitted for you. You must not 
make no mistake and eat dem, for dey—dey 
schmecken nicht gut, you understand; dey 
do not grow onto de trees like dese oders. 
Ha, ha, ha!’ Mr. Schmidt laughed so up- 
roariously at his own irresistible wit that he 
immediately went into a prolonged choke. 

“Oh, Mr. Schmidt, how can I ever thank 
you?” 

“ Don’t—don’t you dank me,” gasped Mr. 
Schmidt. “I have told you it was Kriss 
Kringle and my old frau have done dis whole 
ding. Dey whisper and dey nod de heads, 
and dey say, ‘Hush, hush? Dey vill not 
let me say noting at all. I could not speak 
one word, not for one whole week.” 

This last happy hit was too much for Mr. 
Schmidt, and he went off into a series of 
snorts which would have been truly terrify- 
ing to any one not acquainted with his pow- 
ers of non-suffocation. 

Before he could recover his voice, Nannie, 
seizing one of his fat red hands, imprinted a 
kiss on it. 
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“A merry, merry Christmas to you, and 
your wife, and all the little ones!” With 
this she ran hastily from the shop, disap- 
pearing in the darkness outside. 

Mr. Schmidt fixed an astonished gaze upon 
the hand which had been caressed. Then, 
with an approving nod toward it, he said, 
“Dat vas gut, vasn’t it, old fellow? I likes 
dat; it makes me dink of de Vaterland.” He 
sank back in his chair with a complacent 
chuckle, and continued for time to 
smile approvingly at the chubby member 
which rested on his knee. 

Meanwhile Nannie had turned the corner. 
The wind blew less violently from that di- 
rection, and she ran down the street at full 
speed to make up for lost time. At the end 
of the fifth square she darted into an alley, 
and entered the rear of a large building. 

She paused a moment, as the door closed 
behind her, to regain her breath; then turn- 
ing to the left, she wound her way rapidly 
through a labyrinth of passages, emerging 
presently in a large, bare room. A number 
of fairy-like creatures were floating about in 
various stages of the toilet. One of them, a 
lovely little being enveloped in masses of 
blonde hair, shouted to her, as she entered, 

“You'll catch it, Miss Nannie Llewellyn: 
the curtain will go up in ten minutes.” 

Nannie, without making any reply, hastily 
retired into a corner, where she deposited the 
basket of fruit, carefully covering it with her 
shawl. The blonde fairy followed her, and 
furtively watched the operation. 

Nannie caught her gaze as she turned. 

“Sally, please don’t look at me,” she said, 
beseechingly. ‘Please let me alone, just to- 
night; Iam in such a hurry, and you know 
I never can dress fast when you're all staring 
at me so.” 


some 


Sally replied by shouting out to a crowd 
of idlers who had finished their toilets, 
“Come here, girls! Miss Proudie Llewellyn 
wants you to make a around her 
while she dresses herself.” 

A bevy of silver-winged angels immediate- 
ly surrounded the victim, a malicious giggle 
| on their pretty faces. 
| Nannie’s cheeks flamed crimson she 
| dropped the cotton dress from her shoulders, 
| and took off one article of clothing after an- 
| other, all of them very coarse and very much 
| patched. In vain she sought to escape by 
| retreating further into her corner; in vain 
|she tried to shut her ears against the whis- 
pered criticisms on her scanty wardrobe. 
Her tormentors only pressed the closer about 
her, and the whispers grew into open deris- 
ion. 

Nannie’s self-control was giving way; her 
| hands were trembling so she could scarcely 
| unfasten her clothes. At last she could re- 
| strain herself no longer. 

“Girls, it’s wrong, it’s mean, it’s wicked 
| of you!” she burst forth, pausing a moment 


sereen 


as 
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to steady her voice. Then, in a quieter tone, 
“Tt’s almost time for the curtain, and I am 
not half ready. Don’t you see that I can’t 
dress while you are all looking at me? 
Please, please let me alone!” 

“Who's hindering you, I should like to 
know ?” said Sally, with a loud laugh. 
“We'll help her dress, if that’s all she wants; 
won't we, girls ?”—catching with a sudden 
rude gesture at the garment Nannie was 
taking off. 

“For shame, Sally Smith!” cried a girl on 
the outskirts who had been silently observ- 
ing the scene. ‘A little fun is well enough, 
but this won’t do. I, for one, mean to let 
her alone after this; she’s never done any 
of us any harm. Come, girls, let’s leave her 
in peace.” The speaker led the way, and 
the greater part of the group followed her 
example; but Sally and her set remained. 

At this moment the principal danseuse, 
Mademoiselle Eulalie (alias Kate O’Brien), 
appeared from an adjoining dressing-room. 

“What are you imps up to? Will you 
leave that child alone!” she said, and, catch- 
ing Sally by the shoulders, she sent her 
whirling into the centre of the room. The 
rest gave way without further warning. 

“Miss Neal is sick,” she continued, keenly 
surveying a group which began to cluster 
about her, “and ve come to choose some 
one in her place.” 

“Take me! take me!” they all shouted in 
unison. 

Miss O’Brien swept them aside with an | 
imperious wave of the hand; then, suddenly 
turning, she confronted Nannie. 

“How old are you?” she demanded, ab- | 
ruptly. | 

“Eleven.” 

“Humph! small for your age. Father and 
mother living ?” 

“Mother died when I was three years 
old.” | 

“ Any brothers or sisters ?” 

“No—that is—I had a sister once.” 

“Ts she dead too ?” 

“T—] don’t know.” 

Sally here gave a malicious giggle. 

“Hush, you imp!” said Miss O’Brien, in a 
tone which terrified even Sally. ‘Go on,” 
turning to Nannie ; “tell me about your fa- 
ther; is—is he dead too?” 

Nannie shuddered. “No—oh no; he’s 
alive. He’s very sick. If I could only earn 
more money!—but I mustn’t talk. The cur- 
tain will ring up in a minute and—” Nan- 
nie tugged nervously at the flimsy dress she 
was adjusting, and tore it from top to bot- 
tom. 

“Oh, what have I done!” she said, in a 
tone of despair. 

“Just done enough to get your walking 
papers—that’s what you’ve done, missy,” 
said Sally, with a short laugh. 

At this moment the call-boy made his ap- 


| 





| “You—” 
|short by the electric burst of trumpets 


| growing black with excitement. 
|impatient gesture she tosses the mass of 


pearance, and the room was cleared imme- 
diately. Nannie, fastening her clothes as 
she went, was preparing to follow the rest, 
when she was called back by Miss O’Brien, 

Her heart sank within her as she stood, 
trembling, before the keen blue eyes of the 
danseuse. 

“Could you take Miss Neal’s place?” said 
Miss O’Brien, gazing at her with a strange 
stare. 

““T—I could try,” said Nannie, with flush- 
ing cheeks. “I have danced it at home.” 

“Very good; we can try it once, as we do 
not go on until the second act. 
begin.” 

Nannie, shivering with fear and excite- 
ment, still performed her part creditably, 
Her father, who had followed the stage as 
a profession until his health gave way, had 
taken great pains to train her as a dancer. 
From her earliest childhood she had gone 
through several hours of practice daily. 

“You'll do, my—Miss Nannie,” said Miss 
O’Brien, with a sudden softening of voice 
and manner, which quite startled the child. 
Then, hastily turning away, “Come, you 
must dress again. Miss Neal’s clothes will 
just fit you.” 

Twenty minutes later Nannie emerged 
from Miss O’Brien’s dressing-room and took 
her place at the wings, waiting for the cur- 
tain to rise on the second act. Sally, look- 


Now, then, 


| ing fairly green with envy, stood beside her, 
| furtively examining her dress. 


“You're a perfect fright,” she whispered. 
The intended speech was cut 


which heralded the rising of the curtain and 
entrée of the corps. The joyous sound seem- 
ed to tingle to the very ends of Nannie’s 
toes. The little shrinking figure sprang 


|erect; the grave, reughly chiseled features 


gleamed with delight; and the dark eyes are 
With an 


hair from her flushed face, and stretches 
sagerly forward. She is gathering all her 
energies for the coming effort. She feels 
that this night may decide her father’s fate. 
His wan features, growing feebler day by 
day, float before her, shutting away the 
gorgeous scene. 

A moment more, and she must go on: a 
moment more, and she must front—what? 
A thousand cold, searching faces. 

With a shudder she shrinks back ; an over- 
whelming panic is seizing her; the lights 
sway before her; fear is numbing her limbs. 
With a passionate murmur of appeal, she 
raises her eyes: “ Mother, mother, help me!” 
and the next instant she leaps, with one pow- 
erful spring, almost to the centre of the stage. 

For a moment she stands lightly poised ; 
then, as the music lulls into a lovely rhythmic 
measure, her supple form sways into the soft 
curves. The numbing fear is gone; the 
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heavy heart has grown light as a feather; | 
all her little world of suffering is merged, 
for the time, in an exultant sense of her own 
physical power: her muscular, mobile body 
is a delight to her. Suddenly, as the music 
breaks into a startled thrill, she drops upon 
one knee, in an eager, listening attitude, the 
upturned, smiling face glancing shyly over 
one shoulder. 

Some one is stealing up behind her. It is 
a gallant youth, with flowing yellow locks 
and effeminate pink cheeks. He 
upon her, he is stealing one arm about her, 
he is pressing—no, she has sprung from him ; 
her black eyes are gazing angrily through 
the veil of hair she has drawn about her. 
He is approaching again; with one agile 
spring she eludes his grasp; he follows in 
pursuit. Faster and faster comes the music, 
the shrill, searching crescendo of the violins 
seeming to urge her on. Lightly she leaps 
over the mimic banks and past the gleam- 
ing caves, the youth in full pursuit. One 
moment she is almost within his grasp, the 
next she is poised far above him on some 
overhanging rock. Every attitude, every 
motion is full of tantalizing grace. The 
stage is growing too small for them; in and 
out of the wings he chases her. Once he 
has forced her almost on to the foot-lights. 
Instinetively he stoops to catch her; but, 
with a laugh of triumph, she bounds over 
the outstretched arms, and while he is re- 
covering his equilibrium she drops for a mo- 
ment into a lovely swinging step with such 
nonchalant ease one can scarcely imagine it 
to be the muscular hoyden of the moment 
before. 


is close 


The knight is close upon her again; a 
breathless whisper reaches her ear, “ For 


mercy’s sake let me catch you! 
worn out.” 

“All right,” said Nannie, without looking 
around. The next instant the flushed and 
panting youth was prostrate before her, rapt- 
urously kissing the rosette on her slipper. 
At last he ventures to raise his head and 
gaze at his long-dreamed-of prize. With a 
cry he starts to his feet—for a hideous de- 
mon is glaring at him, and far above, float- 
ing upon a rosy cloud, soars his idol. 

The curtain descended upon a burst of ap- 
plause. Kate, in her knightly toggery, led 
Nannie before it. The shouts were renew- 
ed, and the child made a shrinking little 
courtesy as they withdrew. 

The rest of the evening passed in a sort 
of maze. The manager had shaken hands 
with her, and spoken very kindly, while 
Sally and the rest of the ballet-girls looked 
as if they could scarcely believe their senses. 

At last it was all over; she returned to the | 
dressing-room to lay off her finery, and de- | 
scend to the level of every-day life. She | 
was just fastening the last button, when | 
Miss O’Brien entered in street costume. 


I'm fairly 
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“Where do you live ?” she asked, pausing 
a moment beside Nannie. 

“Seventy-two East Street.” 

“That is on my way home; I'll take you 
with me. Here is your shawl. Bundle your- 
self up; it’s freezing cold outside. Why, 
what’s the matter ?” 

Nannie was gazing at an empty basket in 
the corner. 

“ Lost any thing ?” inquired Miss O’Brien. 

“Yes, oh yes! Mr. Schmidt gave me that 
basket full of fruit for father, and it’s—it’s 
all gone!’ She choked down her sobs. 

“Those imps again!” muttered the other. 
“After this youre always to dress in my 
room. Doyouhear? And, by-the-way, here 
here are some bouquets that probably belong 
to you—three regular beauties; take them 
to your father. They’ll do better than noth- 
ing!” 

“Oh, Miss O’Brien! I—” The tears, which 
were very near the surface to-night, were ris- 
ing in Nannie’s eyes. 

“There, there! don’t make a fuss,” said 
the danseuse, hastily. “Come, we shall be 
left in the dark.” 

As they were hurrying down the passage 
Miss O’Brien, suddenly turning, grasped Nan- 
nie by the shoulders, and, without utter- 
ing a sound, gazed into her face long and 
earnestly. 

“Child,” she burst forth at last, in a low, 
hurried voice—“ child, it’s Christmas to-mor- 
row, and I shall be alone all day. There’s 
not a body in the world belonging to me. 
Do you think your father would mind my 
coming to see you? You—you remind me 
so of—of my little sister that I lost. Please 
let me come !” 

Nannie looked in speechless astonishment 
at the face bent close to hers. This haughty 
young creature, who kept her most devoted 
admirers at arms-length—this unapproach- 
able being, whom even Sally feared—was 
looking at her with a beseeching, almost 
tearful gaze. Nannie rubbed her eyes, won- 
dering if she was dreaming. 

“T didn’t mean to say any thing about 
it,” continued Miss O’Brien, as Nannie still 
remained dumb, “but your ugly, dear lit- 
tle face, with that faded old shawl tucked 
around it, was too much for me.” Then, 
after a pause, “If you don’t want me, just 
say so.” 

“Want you! oh yes; but—” 
stopped in distress. 

‘Speak out, child; don’t you be afraid of 
me too; my bark’s worse than my bite.” 

“T think father would like to see you if— 
if you wouldn’t talk quite so loud. You 
know he is very, very sick.” 

“Tll promise to adopt the manners and 
customs of a week-old lamb and the voice 
of a cooing dove, if you'll only let me in. 
And you know I’ve a regular Irish appetite ; 


Nannie 


| so, if you don’t mind, I'll bring my parraties 
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and buttermilk with me, and we'll have a| 
regular jolly good time. I'll bring— Why, 
what’s the matter, child? You look as sober 
as an owl.” 

‘I don’t think father would exactly 
like—” Nannie began. 

“Taking any thing from me? that’s what 
you mean. If you only knew how my mon- 
ey burns in my pocket, with nobody to help 
me spend it, you wouldn’t hinder me. You 
may just rest easy; for it’s a good action 
you'll be doing me. Oh, if I could only get 
away from the simpering fools and the crowd | 
and the tinsel—just for one day! You make 
me think so of the old times, with your great 
eyes and your modest, shrinking ways; you 
look such a little home body, you remind 
me of twilights round the fire and singing 
tea-kettles and baskets full of stockings to | 
darn, and voices— There!”—stopping sud- | 
denly, and clearing her throat with a vio- 
lent cough—* there! the lights are all out. 
John’s outside swearing, the horses are | 
freezing, and I’m making a fool of myself; 
so come along.” 

A few moments later they were rolling 
along in Miss O’Brien’s carriage. Nannie, 
overcome With gratitude, was trying to stam- 
mer out a few words of thanks. The other 
effectually stopped her by putting her hand 
over her mouth: “ Not a word about that, if 
you please. You're just to lean back in the 
corner—so! and don’t you utter a sound 
all the way home. You're fairly worn out, 
child. You'd be off in hysterics at a min- | 
ute’s notice!” 

Nannie obeyed with a sigh of relief. Miss | 
O’Brien gathered her quivering hand in a 
warm, firm grasp, and the child clutched at | 
her as if she were drowning. | 

A sudden warmth was springing up in her | 
heart toward this impulsive, strong-voiced | 
woman, rapidly melting away all her fear. | 
Never before had she known the luxury of | 
being carried along by a will stronger than | 
her own. From her earliest childhood she | 
had had the sole charge of her father—a sen- 
sitive, despondent, weak-willed man, who 
had constantly drawn upon her vitality. 
At the age of nine, the old man’s health hav- | 
ing given way entirely, she had gone upon 
the stage; and from that time until the 
present the care and support of the invalid 
had rested on her young shoulders. 

She had scarcely recognized what a strain 
it was until to-night; until she had felt the 
clasp of that even-pulsed hand, and yielded 
to the restful authority of that voice and 
manner. Even the touch of roughness and 
loudness there was about her seemed a re- 
lief after the strained quiet of the sick-room. 

“Here we are,” said Miss O’Brien, as the | 
carriage stopped. “Tl be with you bright | 
and early to-morrow, and if your father gets 
tired of me, I’ll be off immediately. Good- | 
night!” | 
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| was dark and quiet. 


| thought, came creeping back. 





Before Nannie had time to reply she was 
lifted to the sidewalk, and the carriage had 
turned the next corner. 

She crept noiselessly up stairs, stopping a 
moment on Mrs. Dentmore’s landing, ]] 
She mounted to the 
attic and softly opened the door; the candle 
was out, and the fire burned low. She list- 
ened a moment before entering, but her fa- 
ther did not stir. “Iam glad he is sleeping 
so soundly,” she murmured; “he will be 
so much better to-morrow if he has a good 
night.” Undressing hastily, she crawled to 
her pallet, and her tired brain was soon 
drifting away into dream-land. 

Swiftly the dark hours passed away, and 
gray dawn, with its burden of awakening 
Slowly it 
crawled across the silent room toward the 
sleepers, stealing softly under Nannie’s black 
lashes. With a sigh she turned on her mat- 
tress and half opened her eyes, still glazed 
with slumber. They rested for a moment 
on the bouquets, which she had placed in 
range with her pillow. With a bound she 
sprang toward them, startling the sleepiness 
from her face in an instant. The events of 
last night came rushing back upon her in an 
overwhelming flood, and she fairly gasped 
for breath as she remembered what had hap- 
pened. It had all seemed natural enough 
under the glare of gas-light, but now, with 
the cold, common-sense chill of day upon 
her, it came over her almost as a myth. 

She turned eagerly toward her father, 
longing to tell him the news; but the face 
was turned from her, and he seemed sleep- 
ing soundly. She felt too restless to lie 
down again; so, gathering up her clothes, 
which in her hurry last night had been 
dropped in a heap on the floor, she went 
into an adjoining tloset, which served as 
dressing-room. She soon emerged again, 
her cheeks glowing from a brisk morning 
bath, and proceeded to make the fire and 
put on the kettle for breakfast. Then, creep- 
ing softly to her father’s bedside, she ar- 


|ranged the bouquets on the floor close by 
| him, so that his eye might fall upon them as 


soon as he awoke. In doing so she inad- 


| vertently touched his hand, which lay out- 
| side the covering. 


She drew back with a 
start: it was icy cold. 

“Poor father!” she murmured, “you are 
almost frozen. Nevermind; when our ship 
comes in T’ll buy you the very thickest, 
woolliest blankets I can find; but till they 
come my shabby ones will have to do.” 

Drawing the covering from her own bed, 
she dropped cautiously upon one knee, and, 
stretching carefully over him, laid it upon 
his uncovered shoulders. 

Suddenly she drew back, intently listen- 
ing with parted lips. Her position was 
horribly like the graceful poise of last night ; 
but no sweet, arch smile was there. Her 








face is growing stiff and white with horror. 
For a moment she covers her ears with her 


hands, then listens again. She stops breath- | 


ing, and stoops over him. Not the shadow 
of a sound to break the awful stillness. 
With fixed and staring eyes she leans far- 
ther forward; but she can not see the face; 
it is pressed into the pillow, and partially 
covered with a mass of iron-gray hair. 

The Dread seems driving her on. Shud- 
deringly she draws closer, and with one ter- 
rible effort clasps his head between her 
hands, turning it toward the light. 

Slowly the long, lean fingers of the dawn 
crawl across the glazed eyeballs, but they 
can never again reach the tired brain. It is 
shrouded forever. 

Nannie sank crouching beside him, her 
stiffening fingers still clasping his head, her 
gaze still riveted on the ghastly, motionless 
face. The haunting eyes seemed beckoning 
her on. Slowly she bent toward them un- 
til her cheek touched the icy forehead ; then, 
with one ringing scream of terror, she sprang 
to her feet, reeled toward the window, and, 
after vainly trying to raise the sash, dashed 
her hands through the panes. 

The streets were still deserted. 
snow had 
shrouding 
whiteness. 


A heavy 
been falling during the night, 
the earth in a cold, 

Miles of flat roofing stretched 
away in the dim light far into the distance. 

The ery of fear died upon Nannie’s lips as 
she gazed out upon the still morning. An 
overwhelming pain was coming upon her— 
a pain more searching, more terrible, than 
physical fear. In all this great city, in all 
this great, cold, white world, there was not 
one living soul to whom she could turn for 
help. In this, her great need, she was utter- 
ly alone. 

Years afterward, when she had become a 
contented wife and mother, loving and be- 
loved, Nannie could not look out 
snowy winter dawn without a shuddering 
thought of that morning which had brought 
her such sudden isolation. 

And now, the blow still fresh upon her, 
she was faint and dizzy with the sickening 
pain. She had come face to face with the 
Inevitable, and her narrow child’s heart re- 
belled with passionate bitterness. 

Would this dreary morning stretch out 
for ever and ever? Would she always, her 
whole life long, feel strange and sick and 
cold, just as she did now? Could there nev- 
er be any more sunshine, any more cheery 
words, for her in this world? 
ways be like this—always so awfully, horri- 
bly silent ? 

She sank to the floor with a helpless moan, 
the snow drifting down upon her as she lay. 
She looked at her hands, scratched and bleed- 


ing from the broken pane, and felt a feeble | 


exultation in her heart. She should not 
mind touching her father now, she thought, 
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uniform | 


upon a} 


Would it al-| 
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| for she would soon, perhaps, be as stiff and 
| cold and terrible as he was. She looked to- 
ward the corpse: the wide-open eyes were 
still ghastly to look upon, but now she no- 
| ticed that a gentle smile was on the parted 
|lips. With a wild gesture Nannie struggled 
to her feet, flinging her arms toward him: 
the next moment she fell heavily to the floor. 
: 
| Gradually the light grew stronger, peering 
| curiously into the silent room. Nearer and 
| nearer came the stirring bustle of the great 
| holiday. The Christmas chimes pealed mer- 
| rily across the white roofs. The sounds of 
| the great city grew loud and hoarse, swell- 
| ing at last into one continuous roar. Even 
| the quiet respectability of East Street was 
| invaded. The sun rose in unclouded glory, 
his bright beams dancing over the glittering 
snow, until palace and hovel basked in the 
democratic warmth. Quickly they found 
their way to our attic, beaming through the 
| broken window in a great smiling stream of 
\light. They were used to a cordial welcome 
here, for this gush of morning sunshine was 
one of Nannie’s pleasures; but to-day it came 
and went unheeded. 

Hour upon hour passed, and still Nannie 
{did not stir. Twice Mrs. Dentmore had 
clambered up the staircase and knocked at 
Mr. Llewellyn’s door without receiving an 
answer. 

“Never knew the child to sleep so before!” 
she muttered, as she slowly wended her way 
down again. “The poor thing’s just worn 
out with her watchin’ and her worryin’, and 
no wonder; for Mr. Llewellyn is that con- 
trairy and that obstinate he’d find fault with 
the Angel Gabriel himself, and say it made 
him nervous to hear him tootin’ on his trump- 
et. It’s my opinion it’s all humbug about 
them nerves of his’n. I ain’t got no nerves, 
and never did have, thank the Lord!” 

Mrs. Dentmore’s reflections were here 
brought to a close by a resounding knock. 
She hastened down the remaining flight of 
stairs, and opened the door to the visitor. 

A handsomely dressed lady stood on the 
steps, and behind her came a servant carry- 
ing a large hamper. 

“Miss Llewellyn in ?” asked the intruder. 

Mrs. Dentmore eyed her with a gaping 
stare. 

“Ts Miss Nannie Llewellyn at home ?” re- 
| peated the visitor, in a louder tone. “My 
jname’s O’Brien. David, bring the hamper 
in, and tell John to wait with the carriage. 
On which floor does she live?” continued 
| the lady, turning to Mrs. Dentmore. 

That venerable dame still stared in speech- 
less amazement. Miss O’Brien approached 
her lips to her ear, and reiterated the ques- 
tion at the top of her voice. 

“Lord ’a merey! why—why, she’s asleep,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Dentmore, retreating a few 
| steps. 
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“Asleep? nonsense! On which floor 
she ?” 

“In the attic.” 

“Here, David, bring the provisions along. 
I'll see for myself.” 

Miss O’Brien bounded up the steps, leav- 


ing Mrs. Dentmore breathlessly staring after 


her. Ina few moments she again made her 
appearance, 

“My good woman,” she said, hastily, 
“there’s something wrong up there; we 
must force the lock.” 

* Force—the—lock !” 

“Yes; it will be easy enough; the door is 
very rickety; David can easily open it. I 
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is | the earlier part of the night. He left some 


| medicine for Nannie, who still lay in a state 
of semi-consciousness, and departed on his 
way. 

| Kate O’Brien made all the arrangements fo 
| the proper care of the body, leaving her man 
| David in charge. She then returned to Mrs, 
| Dentmore’s room, took the unresisting Nan- 
nie in her arms, carried her to the carriage, 
jand ordered John to drive home as fast as 
possible. 





| Afteraten-minutes’ ride the panting horses 


should like you to come up, in case there is | 


any assistance needed.” And thereupon she 
unceremoniously seized Mrs. Dentmore by 
the arm, and trotted her rapidly up the steps 
in spite of the old lady’s gasping expostula- 
tions. 

The door was soon opened, and Miss 
O’Brien, after brief hesitation, entered the 
room, followed by Mrs. Dentmore and David. 

For a moment the three stood transfixed 
at the sight which met their eyes: the next 
instant Miss O’Brien was kneeling beside 
Nannie. Raising her in her arms, she laid 
her ear to her heart, listening intently for a 
moment. “Nannie! Nannie! my baby! my 
precious, precious darling!” she murmured 
over and over again, passionately pressing 
the pallid face to her warm cheek. A faint 
sigh parted Nannie’s lips. 

“Don’t take on so, miss; she’s comin’ to,” 
said Mrs. Dentmore, advancing with a pitch- 
er of water in her hand. 

“Stand back; she mustn’t be brought to 
her senses here,” said Miss O’Brien, looking, 
with a shudder, toward the lifeless form on 
the bed. “ David, tell John to go for a doctor 
atonce; the gentleman may only have faint- 
ed, and this child must be attended to im- 
mediately. Mrs.—what is the name ?7—Dent- 
more ?—Mrs. Dentmore, you must stay with 
Mr. Llewellyn while I carry Nannie down to 
your room.” 

“Oh,ma’am! oh, miss!” said Mrs. Dentmore, 
imploringly, “it ain’t no use; he’s dead; I 
know he is; he’s been murdered; and me 


that’s always been so respectable, and lived | 


in this house for more’n forty years without 
so much as a cat bein’ killed in it, (m to be 
disgraced like this. Oh, miss, don’t leave 
me with a dead corpse; and me that was 
a-scoldin’ and grumblin’ and talkin’ about 
the Angel Gabriel, and him a dead man all 
the time. He’ll rise up ag’in me in the day 
of judgment; I know he will. Oh, Lord ’a 
merey! Lord ’a mercy on my soul!” 


Mrs. Dentmore shambled down the steps | 


after Miss O’Brien, casting terrified glances 
over her shoulder as she went. 

Shortly afterward the physician arrived. 
He said Mr. Llewellyn had been dead some 
time—had probably died very suddenly in 


drew up before a small, handsome dwelling. 
Miss O’Brien, still carrying her burden, mount- 
ed the steps, unlocked the door, and with- 
out a word to the open-mouthed maid whom 
she met in the hall, proceeded immediately 
to her own bed-chamber. 

Nannie was still in a stupor. Kate un- 
dressed her and put her to bed; then, shut- 
ting out all light and noise, she sat holding 
the quivering hand until the child fell into 
a profound sleep, which lasted many hours. 

All night she watched by her, but toward 
morning she herself fell into a light slum- 
ber. On awaking she found that Nannie had 
risen, and was standing before her, dressed 
for the street. 

“Why, child,” she exclaimed, “ where are 
you going? What possessed you to get 
up ?” 

“T could not lie still any longer,” said 
Nannie. “ I must go back to—to East Street, 
to father.” 

The lady looked anxiously into her face. 
It was quite calm, but there was a heaviness 
about the eyes, a patient sadness about the 
childish mouth, more pathetic than any de- 
monstrative grief. 

“You must not go”— this in her most de- 
cisive voice. “Every thing has been done 
that can be done; the doctor says any ex- 
citement might be fatal to you. Besides, I 
want you to be my little housekeeper. I’m 
obliged to go out for an hour or two this 
morning. Trust me’—this in reply to an 
imploring look from Nannie. ‘ Now, then, to 
breakfast, and after that I must be off. I 
always do up my own room for exercise, but 
I'll leave the job for you to-day.” 

“ Nothing like good hard work to cure an 
aching heart,” thought Kate O’Brien, as she 
handed Nannie a broom and duster before 
departing on her errand. 

A few hours later she returned, looking 
wearied and pale. ‘ Nannie,” she said, draw- 
ing the child down beside her on the sofa 
(then, to herself, “I may as well have the 
thing over at once”)—“ Nannie, in the first 
place, I have just come from your father’s 
funeral.” 

Nannie started from her seat; then, drop- 
ping down again, she hid her face in the 
cushions, and sobbed convulsively. Miss 
O’Brien let her cry for some time without 
interruption. Then she said, softly, laying 
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“Child, are you angry with me ?” 

“Angry! Ohno, no! but— 
father! I was all he had in the world. It 
was cruel, it was wicked of me to leave him 
all alone with strangers.” 

“JT was there, Nannie.” 

“Yes, and you have been very good to me ; 
but vou were a stranger to him.” 

“No, my child; I knew your father many 
years ago. It is a sad story. I must—I 
Oh, Nannie, Nannie!” 

Kate O’Brien had fairly broken down. 
Her powerful frame quivered and struggled 
with the long-hushed grief. Setting her 
teeth hard together, she sprang from the 
sofa, and walked, with a fierce stride, from 
one end of the room to the other. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t ery said Nannie, 
startled from her own pain by the vehement 
sorrow of her companion. ‘“ Let me call 
What shall I do?” In an in- 
stant Kate was beside her. 

“Don’t be frightened,” she said, 
stroking Nannie’s hair. “Look at 
am quiet now.” 

The child stared with a startled glance 
into the white face. The haughtily arched 
mouth was drooping with humiliation and 
misery, but the eyes had their usual stead- 
fast look. 

“T don’t want my little girl to be afraid of 
me,” she said, with a quivering smile, “ until 
she has heard all my story. Then, perhaps, 
she may fear and hate me both. Nannie, let 
me’ hold your hand, and when you draw it 
away I shall know then that— There, don’t 
be frightened ; I’m going to begin. 

“Twenty-seven years ago my father mar- 
ried my mother. I was born in the second 
year of the marriage. My father was wild, 
obstinate, willful, and an Irjshman. 
inherited from him all these charming quali- 
ties. My mother was an angel from heaven. 
My father was killed, while out hunting, 
when I was two years old. Ten years aft- 
erward my mother married again, and moved 
to this country. 
he hated me. When I was about fourteen a 
baby sister came. My whole pent-up affec- 
tion was poured out upon this child. She 
had mother’s sweet, mild disposition. Every 
bady loved her; my step-father actually wor- 
shiped her. One day, when the baby was 
about fifteen months old, I had made myself 
even more disagreeable than usual. 
body was out of patience with me. 
baby said Iwasan ‘udly dirl.” Father threat- 
ened to whip me, and mother’s wistful eyes 
gazed at me with a look that cut to the very 
heart. I felt as if every body hated me. I 
knew that the wild, restless devil in me was 
growing bigger day by day, and felt an irre- 
sistible desire to go to some place where all 
the people were as wicked as I was, and 
where nobody would ever tell me that I 


" 
so! 


somebody. 


gently 
me; I 


her hand on Nannie’s throbbing forehead, | 


Oh, my poor | 


I have | 


I hated my step-father, and | 


Every | 
The | 
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was ‘almost a young lady;’ and so—I ran 
away. 

“The greater part of my time, for the first 
few months, was spent in the pleasant little 
occupations of starving and freezing. I] 
traveled about for some time with wander- 
| ing musicians; then I joined a strolling com- 
pany, under the name of O’Brien, which I 
have kept ever since. 

“After a two-years’ absence I made my 
way back home. I was thoroughly tired of 
my hard, rough life, and had determined to 
return to mother and amend my ways. 

“T sought out our old lodgings. The 
house was closed and to let. I asked for 
the landlord, and was ushered into a small 
room at the left. A few moments later he 
made his appearance. He was a small, nery- 
dus man, rejoicing in the name of Twitter, 
who was constantly rubbing his hands. I 
perceived, as he advanced with a series of 
twistings supposed to be bows, that he did 
not recognize me. 


“*Good-morning miss modern improve- 


ments miss well-ventilated miss very re- 
spectable miss.’ This speech was delivered 
| without stopping to take breath. 

“*T beg your pardon, Sir; but I am nei- 
ther respectable, well-ventilated, nor have I 
the modern improvements.’ 

“*Eh? ejaculated the little man, nearly 
rubbing the skin off his hands. 

“<T have not come to look at the house, 
Mr. Twitter ;’ and thereupon that worthy 
immediately left off rubbing his hands. 
‘Oh! he said, drawing his head down be- 
hind his capacious collar, like an overgrown 

| turtle. 

“<T have come to make inquiries concern- 
ing a family who lived here about two years 
since. Iam a distant relative of theirs.’ 

“Mr. Twitter popped his head up, shook 
it mournfully, and again retired into his 
shell. 

“* Well? I said, impatiently. 

“Very sad, very sad story indeed, miss; 
highly improper for ears as young as yours.’ 

“* Never mind my ears.’ 

“Mr. Twitter, who in his heart was very 
fond of a little gossip, rubbed his hands and 
settled more comfortably in his chair, pre- 

| paratory to a long story. 

“¢*Very sad family misfortune, miss; eld- 
lest daughter, only fifteen, miss, went to the 
| bad entirely.’ 

“<Tt’s a lie!’ 

“Eh? gasped Mr. Twitter, starting from 
| his seat. 

| *Go on,’ I said, looking him straight in 
| the face. ‘But if it’s all the same to you, I’d 
like you to stick to the truth. It’s hard 
enough in this world to keep a clean soul in 
one’s body; but it’s ten thousand times 
harder to keep a clean name. This girl has 
been fighting a hard fight for the last two 
'years. She has been resisting sin with all 
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the strength that is in her, and here you, 
with one breath of your puny body, are do- 
ing your best to brand her forever. You— | 
you dried and shriveled mummy—you pre- | 
tend to judge a woman who feels more in 
one moment than you do in ten years! I 
know her, and I tell you her wild Irish blood 
leaps in her veins as if it would burst them. | 
But God—may His name be praised !—has 
given her strength to pass safely through 
the fiery furnace. And if you ever dare to 
whisper another word against her, V’ll—| 
Now, then, go on.’ 

“ All that was to be seen of Mr. Twitter’s 
cranium was a modicum of stray hairs} 
standing on end with fright. He presently | 


like mother’s. Oh, how I have longed to 


| gather you away in my arms and tell you 


every thing! but I saw that you shrank 


from me, and I could not bend my hard 
pride to ask you and your father to take me 
back. Christmas-eve, when I heard yon 
were in distress, I determined to go to your 
father and ask his forgiveness. But the 
good God has willed it otherwise. And now 
—Nannie ?” 

The child sat stunned; her hands had 
fallen limp and powerless by her side. 

“Oh, Nannie!” her sister continued, al- 


| most in a whisper, “my life is so empty. | 


have tried to fill it with glitter and pomp. 
[ have tried to stifle my conscience, but I 


emerged, however, and after a few nervous| can not. Nannie, you won’t shut me out 
gasps and much rubbing of hands he pro-| entirely? You'll let me love you? 


I know 
ceeded with his story. 


I’m a bitter, world-worn woman, and you 
“* A thorough but useless search was made | were always good from the very beginning ; 
for the young lady; and her mother, who| but my love can’t hurt you.” She paused, 
was a very delicate woman, took her daugh-| gazing in breathless waiting at Nannie’s mo- 
ter’s disgrace— Mr. Twitter jumped from | tionless face. She leaned forward ; but there 
his chair and rapidly made his way toward | was not the breath of a whisper upon the 
the door. | wale, close-shut lips. Slowly the minutes 

“*Come back, Mr. Twitter. You meant} passed away, until the silence grew intense, 


to say her supposed disgrace.’ Kate’s strong frame was swaying and bend- 


“* Yes, gasped Mr. Twitter. ‘Her dis—| ing as if shaken by a fierce wind; her over- 
her sup— Oh dear! oh dear!’ strained fortitude was giving way; with one 


“*She took it hard, did she ?” great groan of anguish she sank cowering 

“Yes, yes; very hard. She died about a/ on the floor. 
year ago; and they say it was the—the sup-| Nannie rose to her feet, and, raising her 
posed disgrace of her daughter that killed| hands to heaven, uttered the one simple 
her. Eh? what’s the matter ?’ prayer of her life—‘‘ Mother, help me!” A 

“*Nothing. Go on.’ moment she stood, her upturned face rapt 

“Mr. Twitter rose, and stood in the open | and motionless; the next, she was kneeling 
door-way as he hastily finished the story.| by the prostrate form, sobbing and laughing 
‘The father, with the remaining daughter, | all in a breath. 
went away about a month ago, and the last| “She forgives you—mother forgives you!” 
words he uttered as he left the house were a| Passionately she drew her sister’s face close 
terrible curse on the outcast. Good-day, | to hers. “Oh, look, look up! Can’t you feel 
miss.’ The last words were scarcely out of her? She is here; she is blessing you! Oh, 
his mouth when Mr. Twitter, casting terrified | Kate! oh, my sister!” 
glances behind him, was speeding rapidly} With an unsteady motion, painful to see 
down the passage.” in so powerful a creature, Kate rose to her 

| feet, and lifted her face toward heaven. 

Miss O’Brien paused a moment. Her face} “It is all shut away from me; I can see 
was very white, and her voice had a hard, | nothing,” she said, in a slow, uncertain voice. 
metallic sound as she proceeded, hurriedly: | “Oh, Nannie! tell me about it; help me 
“Tm a coward! Iam trying to put it off; | away from myself. Could you pray for me, 
but it must come. Child, you know who I| Nannie ?” 
am. Nannie, Nannie, I am your sister, Kate | And so this world-tossed waif crouched 
O'Connell. I killed our mother, and dark-| before the Great Unseen, groping her way 
ened your father’s life. I was cursed by the|in fear and trembling through the thick 
man whom I followed to the grave to-day.| darkness. Softly the simple words of the 
His face haunts me; it will haunt me as long | inspired child fell upon her ears, telling of 
as I live.” Then her head dropped heavily | God-sent angels, patient, full of loving-kind- 
en her hands, and she remained silent for al ness; telling of a world so close, so full of a 
few moments. “Child,” she continued, in a} wise tenderness, that we need never be afraid. 
low voice, “I have known you were my sis- | Gradually, as she listened, the strained, quiv- 
ter for two or three months, This winter | ering face fell into repose, and the heart 
has been one long nightmare to me. Nan-| which had tried in vain to hush its remorse- 
nie, I have sinned; but, great God! how I | ful beatings through worldly excitement and 
have suffered for it! It seemed sometimes} worldly success grew still at last in that 
as if my heart must break with remorse | peace won by the poor in spirit, whose herit- 
when I looked at your quiet, patient face, so | age is the kingdom of heaven. 
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THE ARITHMETIC OF GOD. 
phe Y\BABLY there has never been a period 
since man began when the feeling did 
not prevail that new times were coming and 
old things were passing away. Old Eden 
nndoubtedly had its sensations and surprises 
with each new aspect of nature or season of 
he vear; and when Eden was lost, a new 
leaf was turned over in history, and expec- 
tations, hopes, fears, catastrophes, and deliv- 
erances came that have not been described 
to us in the newspapers of those days. What 
would we give for some fresh, graphic con- 
temporary account of the great crises in the 
fortunes of our race before the historic pe ri- 
od opened, and when men were able to tell 
their own story! Undoubtedly they had 
some way of telling their emotions before 
began to be, or newspapers were 
It is startling for us now to 
read the inscriptions scrawled upon the walls 
of Pompeii just before that city was buried 
under the ashes of Vesuvius, and it is evi- 
dent that the citizens had other excitements 
aud agitations to think of besides those that 
came from the fitful fevers, groans, and vomit- 
ings of the burning mountain. Yet we mod- 
erns may be excused for thinking that we 
have fallen upon remarkably new times, and 
that things have of late been going on about 
us as never before on earth. What is the 
matter with us and the world, it is not easy 
to say; but it is clear that something is the 
matter, and that certain mighty, persistent, 
and irresistible forces are shaping civiliza- 
tion anew. 

It is not easy to prove that any absolutely 
new ideas are at work in our time, for there 
is no modern thinker or reformer whose es- 
sential ideas have not been virtually held a 
thousand years ago, and there is no dream 
of the new times that can not be matched 
among the dreams of the old classic sages and 
poets, or the visions of the old Christian 
saints. 


books 


dreamed. of. 


] 
1 


God himself is no modern discovery, 
nor is his Spirit any recent invention, nor 
his Word any new-light manifestation. We 
moderns must empty ourselves of a vast deal 
of conceit before we can estimate ourselves 
and our doings wisely; and I hope that this 
number of our Magazine will not be burned 
by a mob of agitators, or put on the Index 
Expurgatorius of the Pope of Rome, or of that 
more formidable pope who wears the crown 
of infallible public opinion, because of the 
suggestion that what we call modern times 
comes mainly from our new tools and new 
tongues. For some four hundred years we 
have been going on at a wonderful rate, with- 
out always knowing upon what wheels we 
are rolling, and with no infrequent tempta- 
tion, in the most garrulous and fidgety of the 
riders, to think that their prattle and their 
legs keep the train in motion. About the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the stir- 
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| ring events of the previous years began to 


tell upon the nations. The mariner’s com- 
pass in the hands of Columbus and Da Gama 
had opened America and India to Christen- 
dom, and given new material and motive to 
industry and enterprise, wlule the printing- 
press had begun to take the whole people 
into the secret of thinkers, and tell them 
what philosophers had written and apostles 
had preached. Within about a hundred 
years the movement then started has been 
showing signs of its great consummation, 
and in the century that dates from the birth 
of our nation, in 1776, the new tools and 
tongues have been doing and recording their 
wonderful work, and it is easier to say what 
powers are at work for us than to predict 
exactly what results are coming from their 
operation. Perhaps it is better for us, how- 
ever, to count the centuries as they stand, 
and to call the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries as three acts of the 
great modern drama, and to study this nine- 
teenth century as the fourth act, which is 
bringing the crisis so near. It began with 
the lament for Washington and the jubilee 
for Napoleon the First, and its continuous « 
years are counting the numbers of these two 
men of destiny. 

In this nineteenth century two new forces 
have been uniting and applying all the tools 
known to man, and steam has the 
breath and electricity the nerve of the new 
leviathan of mechanism that is now threat- 
ening all the old giants of our earth. These 
two are now our great carriers, the one car- 
rying bulk and the other carrying intelli- 
gence, and in numberless ways bringing to- 
gether all human powers. They are accom- 
panied with two languages that are in some 
respects equally new—mathematics, the lan- 
guage of business; and music, the language 
of emotion or sentiment. These two lan- 
guages have had much to do with mechan- 
ism; for without instruments the mathema- 
tician and the musician would have made 
small headway, while without the exact 
notation of the mathematician and the mu- 
sician the telescope and microscope would 


been 


have been of little use, and the organ and 
piano-forte would not have existed. These 
two languages probably have much to do 
with each other in securing the health of 
the human mind; and God, who gave us the 
tlattering locomotive, has given us also the 
soothing organ; and the age that is startling 
the nations with electric wires is cheering 
and charming them with pianos—those harps 
in boxes that are bearing their music to 
every backwoods village. The two lan- 
guages agree in following the same law of 
numbers, and a symphony, like the solar sys- 
tem, may be expressed in arithmetic, and 
Beethoven, like Newton, is master of num- 
bers, and sings the musie of the spheres, 
which the astronomer counts in his calculus. 
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Behind all these new powers evidently we | 


are to recognize that master-tongue of mod- 
ern times, arithmetic, and it is of this, espe- 
cially in its relation to the moral govern- 
ment of God, that I would speak in this pa- 
per. It is an old tongue, indeed; and, un- 
doubtedly, men have counted numbers and 
distances ever since they had time to study 
their ten fingers, or to measure the relation 
of their own height to the rock or tree that 
they wished to climb, or to the man or beast 
that they were to fight. But in modern times 
arithmetic has become a new tongue by new 
signs and new applications. It now express- 
es all known masses, atoms, forces, and facts 
in its own peculiar way, and, annexing ge- 
ometry to its jurisdiction, it has learned to 
bring all measure and form within its own 
terms and methods. Who shall presume to 
limit the triumphs of Kepler, Newton, and 
their peers in applying exact numbers to the 
observation of the masses and movements 
of the astronomic world? Who will refuse 
a place by the side of the great astronomers 
to the men who, lke Berzelius and Lavoi- 
sier, have looked into the realm of atoms, 
and applied exact numbers to the propor- 
tions and aflinities of the chemical king- 


dom? Nor does the conquest stop here. | 


The facts and movements of human life 
have been studied with the same eye to ex- 
actness by a set of patient and sagacious 
men, headed by the German Siissmilch and 
the Frenchman Quetelet, who have looked 
for the numbers of God in the facts of his- 
tory and the results of statistics. The Ger- 
man declared that God is the great arithme- 
tician, who has not merely numbered the 
hairs of our head, but has also so made 
the whole world that every where propor- 


tion and order prevail; and the Frenchman | 


affirms that the architect of the heavens is 
God of history and ruler of the intellectual 
and moral world, where the Divine wisdom 
has balanced all things; while he asks, with 
French enthusiasm, “ But what hand shall 
lift the thick veil cast over the mysteries of 
our social system, and upon the eternal prin- 
ciples which regulate its destinies and assure 
its conservation? Who will be the Newton 
who will set forth the laws of this other mé- 
canique céleste ?” 

I have no such presuming ambition as to 
undertake to play the Newton in this impor- 


tant direction, yet I may, without presump-* 


tion, venture to look a little at what has been 
done in this way, and give a few hints as to 
the future of the study. It is worth noting 
that a German took the first serious step in 
this new science of moral statistics, and he, 
too, an unpretending theologian of the half 
supernaturalist, half rationalist school. Siiss- 
milch, whose name I do not find in the great 
biographical dictionaries, published his first 
little treatise in 1742, and his complete work 
was published at Berlin in three volumes in 





1761, under the title “The Divine Order jy 
the Changes of the Human Race, set forth 
from the Birth, Death, and Propagation of 
the same.” The German went on his plod- 
ding way of observing facts and studying 
averages, Without making any shining mark 
upon the world ; and it was not until over a 
century after his first treatise that the sci- 
ence of moral statistics, in its new and 
striking form, dashed before the public, in 
the famous work of Quetelet upon the theo- 
ry of probabilities, in 1846. Since that date 
the whole subject has been freely treated, 
| alike in its facts and in its relation to neces- 
sity and free-will. England and America 
| have given conspicuous names to the list of 
writers, yet Germany still claims the lead; 
and I have before me from Erlangen, 1869, a 
volume of some 1200 pages from Professor 
Oettinger, of Dorpat, which is the first part 
of a work on social ethics founded on moral 
statistics. This book is a marvel of patient 
research and careful information, and we 
can not but be indebted to its pages for some 
of our facts and suggestions. The author, a 
decided Lutheran, is distinguished from oth- 
er authors in this field by his decidedly relig- 
ious point of view; and he shows his char- 
acteristic spirit by the slashing way in which 
he handles the English school of statistics, 
with its passion for imposing shows of fig- 
ures. ‘‘ No mission field can be tilled by En- 
glish associations, no copy of the Bible can 
be printed, no Jew converted, no heathen 
| baptized, no shilling expended on mission- 
ary work, without being set forth in some 
striking form of statistical tables. Am I in 
London, I can not pass over Waterloo Bridge 
without making a contribution to the statis- 
| tical movement of the population. Even if 
I wash my hands in a hotel, I pay my part to 
the perhaps morally not unimportant caleu- 
lation of the consumption of soap in Great 
Britain.” The professor of theology of Dor- 
pat goes for higher game than this counting 
\of heads and of pennies. He looks down 
with a philosopher’s pride upon English util- 
| itarianism, as he looks with theological dis- 
gust upon French fatalism in the record of 
| events and persons. 

It is evident that the great truths and vir- 
tues can not be expressed arithmetically, and 
| that all the numbers and forms of Newton 
jand Herschel’s science can not represent 
| “Paradise Lost” or the Sermon on the Mount. 
| Yet exact figures may help us to understand 
| the facts and characters there set forth, and 
| to appreciate their effect in history. The 
| elder Herschel has wisely said that “ numer- 
| ical precision is the very soul of science, and 
|its attainment affords the only criterion, or 
jat least the best truth, of theories.” We 
| could surely be helped in our study of the 
| Sermon on the Mount by an exact statement 
| of the industrial, moral, and religious condi- 
ition of the world when those master-truths 
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startling than a precise statement of the 
misery produced by the neglect of its most 
obvious principles. Under the beatitude of 
the peace-makers, what a marginal note could 
be written from the statistics of needless war 
in Christendom within the last ten years, or 
within one year! Goethe hit the nail on 
the head, as he often did, when he wrote, 
“It is often said figures govern the world: 
but this is certain, figures show how it is 
Evidently, in order to know 
numbers really mean, we 


governed.” 
what figures or 
must have enough of the raw material, or 
the actual matter-of-fact records, to draw 
general averages and relative results from ; 
and we must put our conclusions into such 
tables or diagrams as to enable us to apply 
them conveniently and safely to our esti- 
mate of causes and our calculation of proba- 
bilities in human life and social progress. It 
is evident, too, that any array of crude facts 
is of itself insufficient for moral statistics, al- 
though it is valuable to the historian; and 
if, for example, we knew the actual number 
of marriages, illegitimate births, prostitutes, 
crimes, and suicides in all nations at a cer- 
tain period, we do not know enough for our 
purpose until we have made observations so 
continuous and thorough as to show us the 
tendency of conduct and circumstances, so as 
to estimate the intensity as well as the ex- 
tent of the evil. It is, for instance, less im- 
portant to us, in moral statistics, to know 
whether in France sixty or seventy thousand 
illegitimate children are born, than to know 
that for every one hundred children born of 
marriage some seven or eight illegitimate 
children are born, and that this percentage 
varies from year to year according to season, 
town or country, calling or religion. 

It is, of course, of essential importance to 
count and sift our facts and numbers in ev- 
ery available way, and it is remarkable what 
light is thrown upon them by this course. 
Take, for example, the gross amount of sui- 
cides in France for the years 1826-60 as they 
are presented in the accounts given every 
five years. The figures, as they stand, are 
thus: 

1826-30 1739 
1831-35, ......... 2263 
SEE 55 00:0 6060 2574 
1841-45... 2951 


| 1846-50 
1851-55 
1856-60..... 


3689 
«+ +. 4002 


But call the first amount, 1739, the stand- 
ard number, and put this at 1000, and reduce 
the other six sums to the due proportion, and 
we see at once the relative amount of suicides 
in these figures, 1000, 1301, 1480, 1697, 1993, 
2093, 2301. We understand these figures 
better when we learn how many men and 
women relatively took their own lives dur- 
ing these years, and what were their ages, 
and the leading facts of their condition and 
character, and the proportion between their 
number and ages to the whole population. 
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were spoken, and nothing would be more | 
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Ican not go into the details of the method 
of collecting and classifying various classes 
of numerical facts, and drawing from them 
the just conclusions. But it is obvious that 
in one respect our observations must be pur- 
sued in a way that differs from that of phys- 
ical science—the science of astronomy or of 
chemistry, for instance. The science of mor- 
al statistics differs from chemistry in giving 
little room for experiment, and in requiring 
actual that are inde- 
pendent of our will; since while the chemist 
has pretty much the whole world of atoms at 
command in his laboratory, the statistician 
has stubborn men and women to deal with, 
who are not ready to move at his word. In 
this respect he is like the astronomer, who ob- 
serves but does not control the stars; but he 
differs from the astronomer in having capri- 
cious wills and impulses to deal with, instead 
of solid masses and fixed laws: 


observation of facts 


and the move- 
ments of Jupiter and Venus in the heavens are 
far more easy to calculate than the movements 
of the Jupiters and Venuses of earthly society 
and kingdoms. Whatever absolute laws may 
be behind human caprices and conduct, those 
laws are not clear and simple as the law of 
gravitation, nor are the elements of the 
downfall of an empire or the ruin of a man 
or nation as definite and calculable as the 
elements of an eclipse of the sun or moon. 
We are obliged to await very patiently the 
turn of events to observe human lives and 
characters, and we can not be sure that our 
facts are reliable until we observe a suffi- 
cient number of times, and with due allow- 
ance for contingencies. Even in so simple 
a matter as drawing black and white balls 
one by one from a covered urn in which a 
large number are mixed in equal proportion, 
we find that we can not judge fairly of the 
proportion by drawing only a few times, but 
we must try many times, and may not be 
sure of being right until we have done so. 
The first twenty that we draw may be sever- 
ally 9 and 11, or 8 and 12, or 13 and 7 of each 
kind; but if we try one hundred times the 
average will be 10 and 10. Human actions 
are subject to more contingencies, and are of 
more kinds, than these black and white balls. 
Hence the need of patient and repeated ob- 
servation. Take, for example, so obvious a 
class of facts as the births of girls and boys. 
A few observations would seem to throw the 
subject wholly into uncertainty; for here is a 
family with seven girls and two boys, and 
there is another with six boys and three girls; 
here is a daughter-full house with no boys, 
and across the street there may be a boy-full 
house with no girls. But pursue the ob- 
servation for twenty years, through a large 
population, and you reach the invariable ay- 
erage result of 100 girls to 105-6 boys. Hufe- 
land has made the significant remark that, in 
every important matter of investigation, with 
10,000 souls each year is enough, with 50,000 
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each month, with 10,000,000 every day, is 
time enough to state and establish the law 
of average experience. 

It is obvious that if investigations are car- 
ried in this way into every department of 
life, and allowance is made duly for all the 
shifting and constant elements of history, 
the science of statistics becomes very broad 
: and complex, and calls for the most delicate 
and comprehensive combinations of numbers 
and calculations of probabilities. The more 
facts and relations of facts we have, the more 
illustration is furnished of the prevalence of 
law; and as the minute register of physical 
observations illustrates the order of the 
physical universe, alike in the universal pow- 
ers of creation, the general characteristics of 
climates and zones, and the individual condi- | 
tions of persons, so the exact observation of 
the facts of human history and life illus- 
trates the moral laws of the world—alike 
those that belong to the universal reason 
and conscience, those that bear upon races 
and nations, and those that relate especially 
to individual characters and conditions. We 
are along way from any such comprehensive 
knowledge of mankind, but we are tending 
toward it, and the positive science of our 
time is doing something to show, what Holy 
Writ afiirms, that God governs the earth, 
and the ages show forth His kingdom, and 
declare the prevailing law of His justice. 
Moral and not natural selection is the rule 
of the Diy kingdom. 





































































































































































aii So far as [ can I will try to look at the 
: : w currents ef modern history in this light, and 
tu especially to study out the arithmetic of 
Bh God in the developments of our nineteenth 





century. Perhaps our thoughts and _ re- 
searches will have more point by considering 
the events that turn upon the cycle of Napo- | 
leon Bonaparte, who is in many respects the 
central figure of our century, and the repre- 
sentative man of the Latin race, and its | 
claims to dominion over the world. Fred- | 
i erick the Great and our Washington stand | 
in the foreground of the eighteenth century, 
with its struggle for liberty ; and it remains 
to be seen what men will stand in the front 
s of the nineteenth century when its work of 
reconciliation is done, and the second Napo- 
leon and the Emperor William take the 
places which sober history is to assign them. 
There has been a great deal of romance and 
rhetoric on this drama of our age : now let us 
see if we can not make out a significant re- 
sult from the testimony of plain facts and 
simple numbers. Let us try to look at the | 
world in the most prosaic way, and consider | 
the facts of birth, livelihood, and death in 
the organism of our race in a few obvious 
relations. } 

I.—The first great fact of life is birth, and | 
population is the source of national power | 
and human progress. Birth and population | 
depend upon sex, and the relation of man | 
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and woman decides the existence as wel] as 
the character of the new generation. If wo 
knew all the facts bearing on this relatioy 
in the nineteenth century, the knowledge 
would make us much wiser than any meta- 
physical essay or poetic dream. How fay 
has the relation between the sexes been more 
healthful and pure in our age than the las; 
century? what has been the condition of 
woman in the declining Latin races as com. 
pared with her condition in the rising Ger. 
manic races of Europe and America? and 
what is the present drift of marriage and 
home life in our Christendom? These and 
other like questions, if they could be definite- 
ly answered, would throw much light upon 
great issues now pending, and probably help 
us to see our way through the shadows that 
are gathering over the future. 

The science of moral statistics is wholly 
on the side of morality and religion in this 
matter, and proves the validity of the idea 
of marriage of one man to one woman, which 
is taught in the Scriptures of our faith; and 
it also proves the misery, disease, and degra- 
dation that come from the infraction of the 
marriage law. As long ago as the time of 
Siissmilch, observations indicated that about 
one in twenty more boys than girls were 
born, or 105 boys to 100 girls. Recent and 
more thorough observations have not much 
changed this average, and the proportion of 
girls to boys among those born living is 
100:10538; (or 18 girls to 19 boys), while 
among still-born children the proportion of 
boys is larger, and among illegitimate chil- 
dren the proportion of boys is less. The fig- 
ures differ somewhat for different years and 
nations, but they tend to the same general 
average, and to show a virtual equality in 
the proportion of the sexes, which assigns 
one man to one woman. This proportion is 
absolute equality during the period 
which, according to a generous estimate, 
may be regarded as the period of marriage, 
or from the twentieth to the fiftieth year. 
About 25 per cent. more boys than girls 
die in the first year of infancy, and from the 
second to the fifth year about 3 per cent. 
more; and then the proportion of deaths is 
about even between the two till the fiftieth 
year, and the exposures of men to out-door 
dangers are about equal to the exposures of 
women to the trials of their sex from child- 
birth and other causes. In observations 
upon 80,000,000 of people in Europe the ta- 
bles show a proportion of 100 men to 103-4 
women, which, according to Oettinger, gives 
a surplus of 3 or 4 per cent. of women to 
remain unmarried, and to serve in sister- 
hoods, or as deaconesses, or in some other 
maidenly calling. If we count America into 
the list, with its surplus of men to balance 
the surplus of women in Europe, we find the 
proportion of men and women nearly equal ; 
and a table of the population of twenty na- 
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tions gives 100 men to 100;3%, women. It is 
remarkable that there are relatively more 
women than men in Scotland than any where 
else, and there are 110;%; women to 100 men ; 
a fact probably explained by the number of 
men who emigrate from Scotland without 
taking Scotch wives with them. The result 
evidently shows that in spite of all trifling 
variations in certain cases, on the whole, 
during the marriageable period especially, 
the sexes fully balance each other. Nor do 
the Oriental nations where polygamy is 
practiced show a contrary result, since the 
rich men there buy women from abroad for 
their harems, and the poor men find it hard 
to obtain even one woman for a wife. 

The proportion of men to women varies 
considerably in times of war, as is to be seen 
in the very full tables of the population of 
France since 1800. During the great wars 
of the first Napoleon enormous numbers of 
men were killed in battle or died in hos- 
pitals; yet the wonderful law of compensa- 
tion revealed itself, and the proportion of 
boys born rose nearly 2 per cent., and in 
the three years most fatal to France—1811- 
1813—more than to 
every 100 girls. It is not easy to account 
for this upon any of the usual theories, and 
we must ascribe the result in part to the rela- 
tion of the family to the nation, and the effect 
of the desire for male children to restore the 
balance of the sexes, and recruit the strength 
of the empire. The mind and heart are fac- 
tors of life from the beginning, and children 
tell the secret sometimes that their parents 
never spoke to the world. Undoubtedly 
many evils come from the disturbance of the 
balance of the sexes and the necessity for 
this power of compensation. Standing ar- 
mies are fearful enemies to the purity of so- 
ciety and the sacredness of marriage. When 
in camp or on the march they are a moral 
pestilence to the whole neighborhood, and 
gather a host of loose women about them, 
whose ranks are likely to be recruited by 
new victims of lust and violence. Then, 
when the armies return home, they tend to 
carry their bad habits with them, and gar- 
risons are more dangerous to their own peo- 
ple than to the enemy. The record of the 
wrongs done to family life in France and to 
the sacredness of marriage by the military 
policy of the Napoleons would be a more 
startling sentence upon the spirit of their 
dynasty than any new and ingenious read- 
ing of the mystic numbers of the Apocalypse. 
Something of the disrespect for woman that 
is so characteristic of the French, even when 
adroitly veiled in the compliment that most 
flatters her when most eager for her ruin, is 
undoubtedly to be attributed to the surplus 
in the number of women during and after 
the great French wars, and the consequent 
temptation on their side to pay court to men, 
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and to consort with tlrem in unworthy ways. | 
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Careful observers have said that during that 
period more women than men died, in part 
because their lives were held to be of less ac- 
count. The degradation of society goes with 
the decline of marriage; for moral and in- 
tellectual well as physical traits are 
transmitted by generation, and not only dis- 
ease, but folly and sin, go with the blood 
that flows from a union of man and woman 
against the Divine law and the best instincts 
and affections of the heart. Let nations re- 
spect duly the Divine law, and live in the 
sacredness of the marriage covenant, and 
they will find that new life is born into 
them ; and while families fulfill their person- 
al duties the God of nature and grace is 
working and bringing new powers and har- 
to all civilization. Birth will 
nearer the new birth, and will help to resist 
that drift of wickedness which has been eall- 
ed the original or birth sin of the race. Ocet- 
tinger waxes very warm on this topic, and 
in his way calls marriage “the fountain 
point, about which, as about a pulsating 
heart, all the veins and arteries of the colos- 
sal organism centre, in order to send, life- 
creating, the ever fresh yet ever the same 
blood streaming through all the limbs.” 
Very justly he regards the whole register of 
the acts and results of marriage-breaking, il- 
licit love, prostitution, criminal intercourse, 
as arecord of sins against God, and proofs of 
His exact reckoning with the transgressors. 

Few aspects of modern science are more 
startling to uninitiated readers than the at- 
tempts to measure exactly the force of the 
tendency to marriage. The common habit 
has been to estimate this tendency by its re- 
lations to certain social conditions rather 
than to essential human nature. Of course, 
vast many dispositions toward marriage 
have been stopped by limited means and 


as 


monies be 


social obstacles, yet those dispositions are 
none the less facts that are to be taken into 
the account, and likely to give signs of them- 


selves in the long run. Many a real desire 
does not become apparent in act, and we 
must try in every way to note the existence 
of the desire. Thus, look to a very impor- 
tant set of observations upon marriages of an 
unusual kind, That very few marriages take 
place before the age of sixteen is explained 
by the absence of the necessity and the want 
of ability to keep house ; but that more mar- 
riages are found to take place—as in Bel- 
gium in 1840-—45—between persons from 
thirty to thirty-five years of age than be- 
tween persons from twenty-five to thirty 
years by no means proves that the marriage 
tendency was greater at the former period, 
and it may be accounted for by prudential 
considerations, and the relative thrift of the 
parties. We are to make a fair estimate of 
the elements that enter into the marriage 
movement. 

There is much truth in the saying of Mon- 
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tesquieu, “that wherever a family can live | 
at ease a marriage takes place,” and this re- 

mark indicates materially the point of con- 

nection between the frequency of marriages | 
and the prevailing social economy. The 

universal instinct moves according to con- 

ditions that do not depend on individual | 
will, and yet these conditions follow a cer- 

tain order, as has been very clearly shown. 

It is only remarkable that there is less regu- 

larity in the absolute and relative frequency | 
of marriages than in the thousand manifold | 
combinations in respect to the age and civil | 
state of the parties, as well as of the season | 
of the year of the marriage. This regularity | 
extends to all ages and positions, and it is 
more certain what will be the proportion of 
youths and maidens, bachelors and widows, 
or widewers with maidens, widows for the 
second or third time married, early mar- | 
riages between sixteen and twenty-one 
years, normal marriages between twenty- 
one and thirty years, or late between thir- | 
ty and fifty years, or abnormal after fifty, | 
sixty, or eighty years, or of young men under | 
thirty with elderly women over forty-tive, 
yes, even over sixty or seventy years; and | 
of young women from seventeen to twenty- 
five to men of seventy years and over, which | 
may well be called monstrous, or marriages 

of calculation—we say that it is more cer- 

tain what proportion of such various classes | 
of marriages will take place than what is | 
the whole average number of marriages. | 
Strange as it seems, it is true, that the uni- | 





versal proportion seems less regular than 
the special. But the reason is obvious, from 
the fact that while the whole number of 
marriages depends much on the times and | 
changing lot of the people, the various class- 
es of marriage depend more upon general 
causes that belong to human nature in gen- 
eral. <A year of famine or panic will reduce 
the rate of marriage, but they who do marry 
will be likely to show the same variety of 
tastes, infirmities, calculation, forethought, | 
or folly, as in more prosperous times. The 
tables show that in fourteen different states 
of Europe the lowest average of marriages 
was the year of famine—1847—that followed 
the poor harvest of 1846. In Prussia the | 
number of marriages in 1847 was 1 to 129 
persons, in England 1 to 126 persons, and in 
France 1 to 141 persons, in place of the larger 
proportion of the year before, which records 
1 marriage to every 116, 116, 131, severally, in 
those countries. 

Throughout all these changes in absolute 
and relative numbers, it is surprising to ob- | 
serve the regularity in the station of the | 
parties. Thus, in France, during three pe- | 
riods of five years each—from 1836 to 1851 | 
—the proportion of bachelors and maids was 
83 per cent. in 100 marriages, with only a} 
fraction difference; the proportion of bache- | 
lors and widows was 3 per cent., with the | 











same trifling variation; and the proportion 
of widowers and maids was 9 per cent., and 
only in the case of widowers and widows 
there was a falling off of about 1 per cent. in 
the usual average of 3 per cent. in the years 
1841-45. Change the grouping of the fic. 
ures for the same three periods of five ven 
each, and we have only a fraction variation 
in the average number of different classes 
married. Bachelors average a little over 43 
in 100, maids a little over 46, widowers a lit- 
tle over 6, and widows somewhat over 3 in 
100. In eight nations the tables show, for a 
period of from seven to ten years, the fol- 
lowing average numbers for every 1000 mar- 
riages: young men to maids, 811; bachelors 
to widows, 53; widowers to maids, 106; wid- 
owers to widows, 30. 

It is interesting to note the variations of 
the marriage rate in the principal countries 
of Europe for ten years, and it is a memora- 
ble fact that Prussia takes the lead, and her 
rate of marriages (1844-53) is 861 to 100,000 
people, while England (1845-54) gives 847; 
Austria (1842-51), 888; and France (1844-53), 


|788. Bavaria shows the smallest average, 


659, but this comes from restrictive laws 
rather than from the degradation of the peo- 
ple, as the recent increase of marriages since 
the change of laws proves. We find that the 
different countries differ considerably from 
each other in the proportion of the classes 
of persons married, while this proportion is 
nearly constant in each country itself. Asa 
remarkable instance of this, we have the fact 
that while in Denmark (1845-54) the propor- 
tion of marriages of bachelors to widows was 
8,%;, in France (1844-53) the proportion was 
3,7,, a difference of nearly 5 per cent. in favor 
of the superior charms of Danish over French 
widows in the eyes of young men, while En- 
gland shows the ‘average of 4;9;, which is 
about 25 per cent. higher than the French, 
and 50 per cent. lower than the Danish. The 
ages at which marriages take place also show 
memorable variations in different countries; 
while each country tends to keep its own 
average, and England is as set in her habit 
in this respect as in most others. Here is a 
remarkable table of the rate of marriage of 
persons under twenty years, out of 10,000 
married : 


Men. Women.) Men. Women, 
England..... 240 1220 | Sardinia..... 488 2709 
Netherlands, 169 717 | Norway..... 73 406 
Belgium..... 234 887 | France...... 25 1896 
Bavaria..... 29 853 | 


Contrast these figures with the lists of 
marriages of persons over sixty and we 
have a different view of married life, as 
we learn that the numbers vary from En- 
gland, which shows 99 men and 29 women 
married at over sixty years out of 10,000 
married, to Bavaria, which shows 108 men 
and 22 women. Of the women married at 
over fifty, Norway shows 194 out of 10,000, 
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France 187, and warm Sardinia, where wom- 
en mature so early, 121 blushing brides of 
over fifty are led, on the average, to the hy- 
meneal altar. 

The influence of religion and church upon 
the rate of marriage is @ very instructive 
study, and it appears that there is a memo- 

rable regularity in the proportion of mixed 
marriages in each province usually, yet in 
times of political revolution or religious agi- 
tation the rate varies. Where the ecclesias- 
tical spirit is moderate, and the rival Cath- 
olic and Protestant confessions are nearly 
balanced, as in Rhenish Prussia, the rate of 
mixed marriages for 16 years was 410 out of 
1536, while in the almost wholly Roman 
Catholic province of old Bavaria, there were 
only 76 mixed marriages out of 7361 mar- 
riages. We have some odd ealeulations of 
the influence of mixed marriages on the ed- 
ucation of children, and there has been a 
great outcry from the Romish quarter be- 
cause at one time in Prussia the Romish 
Church lost some 5458 children to her com- 
munion yearly from this cause; since from 
evangelical mixed marriages 115,583. chil- 
dren were born, and from Romish mixed 
marriages 132,149, while of these children 
121.041 were educated evangelical, and 
126,691 Romish—a loss to Rome of 5458 chil- 
dren. This gain of Protestant education in 
Prussia is owing to social causes, especially 
to the general spirit of the people, while in 
exclusively Romish provinces the Romish 
Church grasps at the education of the chil- 
dren of mixed marriages, and gets more than 
her due share. Yet every where these influ- 
ences tend to a certain constancy; and, let 
men argue as they will, individual opinion 
does not annul the reign of law. New mo- 
tives have power, yet they work according 
to a certain order, and the rise of the manu- 
factory system or the spread of Methodism 
does not change, but carry out, the laws of 
the social world. There seems to be no act 
of life which is more free than the choice of 
a partner for life, and whether it is made in 
the free impulse of youth or the sober reflee- 
tion of mature years, the man has the feeling 
that he proposes of his own will, and the 
woman accepts or declines his proposition 
according to her fancy or judgment, with 
careful regard to friends, circumstances, and 
character. OurJessicasand Lorenzos, as they 
make love to each other in the moonlight, 
follow instincts as regular and mighty as 
the tides which the moon raises. Thus over 
the whole sphere of love and marriage a cer- 
tain order presides; and we note a certain 
average rate in the age of persons married 
on the whole, and also in the ages of the 


parties to various classes of marriages. | 


Thus in England men at marriage average 


28545, and women 25,99; and in 


and women a fraction over twenty-six; while 
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in Sardinia the men average a little over 
twenty-nine years, and the women about 
twenty-four and a half years; and in the 
Netherlands and Belgium the women aver- 
age about twenty-nine years—a fact that 
should encourage the large and excellent 
class of ladies who are bordering on thirty, 
and in fear of the single blessedness which 
is supposed to be doomed by that period. 

The statistics of divorcee throw much light 
upon the state of society in Europe and 
America, and help thoughtful persons to 
make a due estimate of the sacredness of 
marriage, and the evil of slighting its au- 
thority. Yet there is a difficulty at getting 
at all the facts, because in Roman Catholic 
countries, where divorce is forbidden by the 
Church, it virtually takes place often by the 
entire alienation and separation of husband 
and wife, and the frequent forming of other 
and illicit ties, such as have been lately so 
powerfully set forth by Legouvé in his book 
on “Fathers and Sons.” The German states 
record more divorces than the Latin states, 
yet married life in Germany appears to be 
more true, steadfast, and fruitful. The dis- 
tinction between the German and the French 
idea of marriage seems to be this: the 
German marries more from personal affec- 
tion and manly honor than the Frenchman, 
but with less recognition of conventional 
and ecclesiastical usage, and when the mar- 
riage proves uncongenial he seeks volun- 
tary separation as quietly and fairly as he 
can; the Frenchman marries less from per- 
sonal affection, and has less manly respect 
for woman as wife, yet he accepts the usages 
of society and the Church to a certain ex- 
tent, and formally he keeps the bond which 
virtually he holds too lightly. The German 
needs a stronger sense of the positive and 
institutional authority of marriage, and the 
Frenchman needs something of the German’s 
hearty affection and ideal loyalty ; while the 
best people of England, and also in America, 
unite all three of the true conditions of right 
marriage, and marry for love, and also a 
proper recognition of ideal excellence with 
a serious recognition of the authority of the 
Gospel and the Church. 

With divorce and all its attendant wrong 
to the law of God and the welfare of society 
the whole train of sensual perversities show 
themselves, and the monstrous phantom of 
prostitution comes in to appall us. The tables 
show an increase of the social evil every 
where ; and while England has perhaps its 
most disgusting and obtrusive forms, France 
is mainly its patron country, and spreads the 
evil by stripping it of its odium. The French 
have been in this respect the corrupters of 
modern society ; and the cycle of Napoleon— 


with its standing armies, theatrical temper, 
France | 
men average a fraction over thirty years, | 


its worship of godless power and unhallowed 
pleasure, its want of profound personal relig- 
ion, and its hollow deference to the pag- 
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eants of priestcraft, its neglect of the home, 
and contempt for woman as wife and mother, 
and frantic worship of her exceptional beauty 
and genius—has been a cycle of sin. Our 
German professor is somewhat strong in his 
language as to woman’s rights and free love; 
yet there is much truth in his word when he 
says: “It is, as already said, the emancipa- 
tion of woman and prostitution, both closely 
related, which stop the prosperous increase 
of population.” 
on these two points acts hurtfully upon 
France. 
ty stand in this respect in a relation of mu- 
tual solidarity. For the worldly culture of 
to-day, as once in degenerate pagan Rome, 
the word of Tacitus holds good: “To cor- 
rupt and to be corrupted, this is called the 
age. 

We in America are having our full share 
of this corruption ; and perhaps we originate 
too much of the evil to lay the whole or most 
of the blame upon France. The figures of 
our census are the arithmetic of God so far 
as they illustrate the extent and result of 
our growing laxity of principle and tendency 
to show, indolence, and pleasure. Our popu- 
lation is far less than we anticipated; and 
we train our children in an extravagance 
that prevents marriage, or subjects it to un- 
worthy conditions; and facts show that in 
the very communities where the privileges of 
education most abound they who should be 
good wives and mothers have neither health 
nor heart for their mission, and wrongs are 
done to the unborn that startle the con- 
science of the moralists who are familiar 
with the corrupt capitals of the Old World. 
All these facts should be set forth, sifted, 
and compared, and traced to their causes, 
and their probable results should be shown. 
It is clear that they concern us all, and that 
the new day of human fellowship is at hand, 
in which we are to regard the whole race as 
a great partnership, whose interests are part 
of every individual’s business. 

II.—I have no space now to enter into the 
other branches of the subject, and show the 
facts and figures that illustrate the life-work 
and death-register of our race. We are all 
born, we work, and we die. That is the 
old story; but we are learning to tell it as 
never before, with the same two main fac- 
tors, ourselves and our circumstances, yet 
with much larger observation and distinct- 
ness than ever before. The old problem of 
free-will and fixed fate is working itself out 
more clearly ; and we are seeing that we are 
freest not when we break away from law, 
but when we most sagaciously discern and 
most earnestly apply its principles and en- 
joy its protection. We are as never before 
to recognize the reign of law over ourselves 
and our race, and come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the justice that is the only safe rule 
for men and nations, as it is the eternal order 
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All individual members of socie- | 
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| of the Creator of the worlds and the Fath, . 
of our spirits. 

| Before our eyes evidently great things are 
| taking place, and within a year events haye 
occurred that have shown the necessity of 
‘our looking beyond the show to the s. 
| stance, and carefully noting the exact num- 
bers that count the wealth of nations and 
the fortunes of men. Within this century 
| we have seen the ruling powers of the old ciy- 
jilization shaken, and we are askiv. what 
| powers are to take their place. In the year 
1206 the crown of the old Holy Romi. Em- 
pire was taken from the head of the Austrian 
| autocrat, and the upstart Napoleon under- 
| took to stand in his shoes, and be Emperor 
|of Europe and patron and vicegerent of 
|Rome. Since then France has been, on the 
whole, the most conspicuous power in Chris- 
| tendom, and Napoleon has been the greatest 
| name in Europe—a name that lived through 
ithe exile and tomb of St. Helena, and rose 
| again in the adventurer who has played the 
| part of Napoleon so as to lead the many to 
|think the actor the equal of the hero so 
| brought upon the stage. The actor has been 
| driven from the stage. The empire fell at 
| Sedan, and its fall was symbolized with de- 
| rision just now by the overthrow of the tri- 
| umphal column of the Place Vendéme. The 
emperor has disappeared, and the pontiff, 
| too, has ceased to be temporal lord, whether 
of Rome or the nations. Who are to be em- 
peror and pontiff hereafter, or what powers 
are to rule the consciences and the affairs of 
men and kingdoms? Powers there must be; 
for where there is life there must be law, and 
where there is society there must be order. 
King William and Bismarck seemed to be the 
masters of the situation, and now, as emper- 
or and prince, they are the most prominent 
characters of our time: But exactly what 
forces are behind them who can tell? Who 
will presume to give an exact statement of 
the elements that met in the German and 
French war of 1870-71? Undoubtedly Ger- 
man science figured up the forces at com- 
mand before the war began, and arithmetic 
had much to do with predicting the result. 
All the forces were counted, and the plans 
made in advance. Yet these calculations 
would have come to naught without the high- 
er factor in the result—the heart of the Ger- 
man people as contrasted with the French. 
The German manhood went to the conflict 
with the French vainglory, and the stron- 
gest manhood had also the best science, art, 
and discipline on its side. The material 
elements on each side can be stated with 
some exactness, and put into something like 
an equation. There is something in the 
simple fact that Prussian marriages aver- 
age 25 per cent. more children to a fam- 
ily than the French. But we must remem- 
ber that figures are significant with God not 
by number, but position, and count units 
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and thousands as they have a commanding 
place. With the Germanic races generally 
the arithmetic of circumstance counts up to- 
ward character, and the items of materials, 
like the parts of the human body, wait upon 
the head, not upon the feet. In other words, 
the arithmetic of God heads up its bills under 
the rule of reason and conscience, instead of 
footing them up in impulse or passion. With 
God heads are greater, if not more, than hands 
or feet in the estimate of events, and the fu- 
ture is to be in the line of His providence, 
according as we know and follow His law in 
a genuine personal manhood, and a loyal 
sense of the order of universal justice, as well 
is the fair claims of our country and our 
homes. 

How time is to bring out this truth I do 
ot undertake to say, or what men and in- 
stitutions are to rule. Very likely Germany 
may be impatient of imperial sway as of pa- 
pal infallibility, and be more ready to look 
for infallibility to philosophers like Hum- 
boldt, and for command to engineers like 
Von Moltke, or to artists like Goethe. But 
Providence will guide free nations through 
their trial, if they are only true. With loy- 
alty to truth and justice, the eternal order 
will unfold itself, and write out the figures 
that are the Mene, Tekel, Upharsin of tyran- 
ny, and sing in the harmonies and melodies 
that cheer on the march of the combined and 
continuous forces of the coming civilization, 
which shall join the kingdoms of this world 
to the kingdom of God. 


BELLA’S BEGINNINGS. 
y' JUNG Mrs. Cavendish that was to be, at 
some time in the dim future, and Miss 
Slatterleigh that was, and that, for all she 
could see, was likely to remain, betrothed 
to the lover of her choice, but forbidden by 
her father to marry till her husband could 
furnish his own house, was in a state bor- 
dering upon despair. Nor could she discov- 
er any way out of this slough of despond, 
and into the fine establishment which both 
she and many of her friends felt it necessary 
for her to have; for Cavendish was in the 
law, and the small returns of his practice, 
add them over as many times as you would, 
always amounted to the same sum, a sum as 
inadequate to their united wants in the 
opening and garnishing of a home as a pen- 
ny token would have been. 

She used to sit down and picture to her- 
self the house she wanted and the things she 
wanted init. If she could not have it in re- 
ality, it was pleasant to have it in imagina- 
tion; and she would locate it and build it 
and furnish it and add to it and improve it 
on every idle occasion that she had, only to 
see it tumbled down again by the next hard 
fact that gave it all a blow. Still, while 
she was about it, and as it cost her nothing 
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to speak of, she might as well have it the 
best there was to be had; and thus having 
undertaken the thing fancifully, it grew to 
have an actuality of its own, and it was 
hard to get the habit of it out of her head, 
until she had naturally, but rather unwar- 
rantably, come to expect a beginning with 
something as superb as most people are will- 
ing to end with. As for the house itself 
which was erected in her imaginings for the 
future home, it was to narrowly miss being 
a palace, and was to cost a whole arithmetic- 
ful of money, to judge by the figures, while 
she herself was to move round in it dressed 
like a princess in a fairy tale, so far as mag- 
nificence went: for Miss Slatterleigh was a 
beauty, and knew only too well all the ad- 
vantages to beauty of purple and fine linen. 
Her foot was to sink in the downy depth of 
carpets gay with all the floras of all the 
zones ; the light that entered the rooms was 
to be sifted through curtains of priceless 
dyes; her walls were to glitter with gold 
underlying all soft tints, with marbles and 
bronzes and paintings ; her rooms were to be 
cluttered with ormolu and majolica, and old 
china so hideous as to be handsome; with 
Elizabethan tables and Louis Quinze éta- 
geres; here an ebony chair upholstered in 
yellow satin, here a mother-of-pearl] in ecrim- 
son, here an escritoire in carved ivory; and 
there were to be velvet hassocks and otto- 
mans and lounges, and gilded harps and 
grand pianos, and brackets and pedestals, 
with Apollos and Dianas, and holy Virgins 
and profane Venuses, in a huddle of dark, 
rich splendor, through which you could 
hardly see your way. It was of no conse- 
quence to her castle-building that in all this 
hurly-burly there would not be a single arti- 
cle having any association dear to the soul 
of husband or wife, or that the pair would 
only have stumbled round lonesomely among 
their possessions till they could find some 
little breakfast cabinet not too good to use, 
and to which a sea-coal fire might lend a 
sort of likeness to a home; that was an ab- 
surdity that never entered her head. That 
people could fail to be happy, or could find 
any thing dreary, in such a palace as she 
pictured, was to her mind an utter impossi- 
bility; and she said to herself that, for her 
part, she would rather wait for Cavendish 
till she was gray-headed than not have all 
things just as Mary Carlisle had had them, 
whenever she did marry him. 

Meanwhile, it must be confessed, she found 
it weary waiting. Time was wearing on, 
too; perhaps her beauty would be really all 
gone before her wedding-day—and then, 
would there be any wedding-day? It is 
true, she had had a proposal from a million- 
aire no older than Mary Carlisle’s husband, 
and much more agreeable; but she had 
scouted it, being in love. She meant that 
Cavendish should be a millionaire, or, at any 
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rate, live in something next to a million- | stepped into the hall before she could reply 


aire’s house; and, of course, she knew there 
was not the slightest prospect of it, unless 
somebody would retain him on a great will 
case in equity, or a great railroad case any 
where, and hine ille lacrime ; for her heart 
sank within her to see his worn, pale face ; to 
realize that youth, with all its buoyancy, 
was leaving them; that she was close upon 
her thirtieth year, and they seemed to be no 
nearer together now than they did five years 
ago. Five years ago—what a wilderness and 
waste of an engagement! Neither gods nor 
men had any pity on them, plainly. 

“T don’t know that I think it at all de- 
sirable you should marry, Anna,” her father 
had said. ‘ With your ideas, I can’t see how 
you will avoid driving Cavendish head over 
ears into debt and suicide in a year.” 

“Father !” 

e“ Yes, Anna. I’m speaking seriously. I’m 
sure of it. A man may have all the good 
principles in the Koran, but when he comes 
to be hounded on by the woman he loves 
from one extravagance to another, the end 
isn’t doubtful.” 

“That is too idle, father. Neither I nor 
any one else could make Cavendish take 
one step that he thought wrong, you know 
very well!” said Anna, with tremendous dig- 
nity. 


“T know you will make him take some | 


steps that he will think Spanish,” said the 
old gentleman. ‘ What right have either 
of you to want more than your parents had 
when they started up the hill? And as for 
him—a bird must build his nest before he 
fills it.” 

“Oh yes, father, that’s all very well,” 
Miss Anna had replied. “ But if you’re go- 
ing to natural history, you should have your 
illustration correct. Both birds help build 
the nest. And for my part, I don’t know 
how to do a thing. You haven’t brought 
me up to know. I couldn’t bring my bird 
a straw of my own picking up!” cried she, 
half sadly, half defiantly. 

“Well, Anna, there’s some sense in that. 
I didn’t know you had so much. It is very 
true that things should be equal; and if I 
haven’t taught you to do your share, then 
the blame and the reparation are mine. Now 
I'll tell you what,” said the worthy old citi- 
zen, taking his coat tails over each arm out 
of the way of an imaginary fire: “Ill make 
you a fair proposal. When you can find a 
little house, with, let us say, a dining-room 
and kitchen on the first floor, a drawing- 





room over that, three chambers and an at- 
tic (more than your mother and I had, by 
a great deal, and a perfect desert for two 
young people and a servant to be lost in), 
and Cavendish thinks he can furnish it— 
why, then I will make you a gift of the deed 
of the house, and the house is at 53 Ponce- 
deleon Place.” And the worthy gentleman 










tugged on his big surtout, and, with his go}q- 
headed cane, as stout as a policeman’s },- 
ton, went out on his rounds. 

A little house, with dining-room and kite}. 
en, drawing-room over that, three chambers 
and an attic! Her palace, her ormolu and 
bronzes and carved ivories, dwindled into 
that! Poor Anna burst into tears —why, 
goodness only knows, unless it was for fear 
that she should accept the offer. And they 
her cheeks were burning and her nose was 
red, and Cavendish was coming in the even- 
ing, and if she didn’t want to have him get 
tired of her altogether, he mustn’t see her in 
such a plight as that; and she ran to rose- 
water for relief, and then betook herself to 
a walk in the sunshine to restore her color 
and her spirits. 

After all, the poor girl was not altogether 
a fool; she was only misled by injudicious 
friends and unchecked desires. - As she 
walked on, and saw bright, contented faces 
of husband and wife coming from market, 
and met rosy little children at their play on 
the sidewalks, she half admitted to herseli 
that it was possible to be happy even in 
such a house as 53 Poncedeleon Place must 
be. At any rate, it occurred to her that she 
would not be compromising herself if sly 
just walked round and took a look at it. 

There it was—a neat gray brick, with 
white facings, a bay-window, a halcony ovei 
that, a grape-vine over all; and there was 
quite a yard behind, in which she caught a 
glimpse of a pear-tree and an immense clam- 
bering sweet-brier. It wasn’t her palace, 


| to be sure; but then it wasn’t so bad, aft 


all. And just as she came to that conclu- 
sion, whom should she meet but her father, 
pompously swinging his cane as he paused 
to survey it, with a sort of pride written on 
his face, that said he thought if he was go- 
ing to do this for his daughter, he was going 
to do very well for his daughter. Anna 
would have lked to sink into the ground; 
and that lofty and melodramatic method 
of disappearance being impossible, then to 
sneak down some alley-way; but there was 
none; and so she had to pass the old gen- 
tleman, and they quite laughed in each oth- 
er’s faces as they went their ways; one a 
good deal encouraged in his child, and the 
other something more light-hearted than her 
wont. “What in the world,” thought the 
old gentleman, “a girl wants to marry and 
leave a comfortable home at all for, passes 
me. But, at all events, if they will marry, 
this looks a little hopeful. Perhaps she 
isn’t the simpleton I’ve taken her for. Her 
mother’s been filling her head with French 
notions this last ten years; but this looks 
as if there were some Slatterleigh left, after 
all. I don’t know, if I find she’s really ra- 
tional, but I might do more—find the car- 
pets, or the piano and book-cases. I’ve no 





notion she should suffer any more than to get 
rid of her nonsense needs. I’ve no notion 
, daughter of mine shall go shabby, either. 
Cavendish is a deuced smart fellow; I want 
+ do the handsome thing by him—all the 
nore because I may be taking him in a lit- 
le in letting him have the girl at all. I 
don’t know, though; this looks hopeful.” 

And as for Anna, she was wondering, for 
her part, if she accepted the house, what un- 
der the sun they could furnish it with. “I 
don’t believe Cavendish has more than a 
thousand dollars in the world,” she said. 
“ For that endowment policy for his mother 
takes’ about all he could lay by above ex- 
And who can furnish a house with 
a thousand dollars, I should like to know ? 
Why, the carpets would cost more.” 

She was thinking it all over, and won- 
dered whether she had better tell Cavendish 
any thing about the little house that night 
or not, when she found herself in Bella Vi- 
’s neighborhood. 


penses. 


ning Bella, whose family 
la pedigree as long as the law, but hard- 
ly a piece of silver to cross their palms with, 
and who, herself, had married a man with a 
salary not any more than equal to the sum 
which Mr. Slatterleigh had allowed Anna 
and her mother for their dress, not to speak 
of their flowers and perfumes and confee- 
tionery. It occurred to Anna all at once 
that it was high time she called on Bella, 
and then while she was there she would look 
about her and see what 
was like ; 


hac 


love in a cottage 
not that she meant to do any such 
silly thing herself as Bella had done, but 
then it was well to regard all sides of a mat- 
ter. 

It was a dark and narrow street that Bel- 
la lived in, walled in loftily at either side 
by mansions once belonging to the old no- 
blesse of the city, who had left them long 
since, however, for airier abodes; but the 
street ran down to the bay, and there was a 
delightful vista all the way through, and at 
Bella’s house there was a slight projection | 
which must make the vista a perpetual pos- 
session of the front parlor. And what a lit- | 
tle gem of a house it was! As Anna turned 
her head from side to side of the pretty par- | 
lor she almost confessed to herself that it 
was really cozier and pleasanter than a pal- 
dce, though she shivered immediately after- 
ward with apprehension, as if the mere | 
thought were half a pledge. And what a| 
darling little maid, in white bib and tucker, | 
not ten years old, had let her in, and now | 
came to her side and said Mrs. Vining would | 
be down directly! Anna could have kissed | 
her, but for her fears of the effect of such an 
act upon the discipline of the household. 
Perhaps, she said, they had canaries trained 
to draw the water, and educated mice in the | 
pantry, and learned fleas for the errands. 

“Oh, Bella!” said she, as Mrs. Vining en- | 
tered, and forgetting all formality, “do you | 
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believe I could find such a quaint, delight- 
ful little maid ?” 
“Oh, Anna!” 


of them. 


said the other, “a hundred 
She is only the cook’s daughter, 
who has her living and her tiers for waiting 
on door and table.” And then, at the sim- 
ple little confession, it flashed on Anna that 
here was the person for her confidence and 
her consolation, and she would swear her to 
truth on the bones of all her grandmothers, 
and then learn if, being married on nothing, 
she had ever regretted it. And out came 
the whole of poor Anna’s story; and when 
she had told it she blushed for shame, for, 
translated into plain words, there seemed to 
be nothing of it except that she did not love 
her lover well enough to do without luxury 
for his sake. " 

But Bella did look at it in that way 
at ali. Her heart swelled with sympathy. 
“ Regret it ?” she cried, with flushing cheeks, 
and quivering with eagerness to add another 
martyr to the fire. “Oh, regret it! Why I 
never knew what happiness was before—oh, 
never, never! And as for the nothing part, 
why, it’s just like the parable 
of the loaves and fishes, and Charles freely 
admits that there is more to spare now than 


not 


the income 


there was in the old times when he only gave 
me gloves and bonbons and took me to con- 
certs. He saves it in his clothes alone, my 
dear. Oh, you don’t know! We keep house 
together, we do indeed, almost 
for what it him to board alone. 
And I knit his stockings and make his shirts 
and re-seat his trowsers and bind his coats, 
and when it isn’t to be done any more, sell 


yes, almost 


cost once 


” 


his old clothes for ground-glass vases 
“Oh, well, then, Bella,” said her listener, 
in a comical solemnity, “it’s of no use 


talking to you, because I don’t 


my 
know how 
to knit socks and make shirts and seat trow- 
sers; and I don’t want to know, for I’m very 
sure it never would pay in the world, if I had 
to slave after that fashion.” , 

“ Slave!” said Bella. ‘“ Why, it’s mere hap- 
piness—in the evening 


g¢, when he’s reading to 
me. 


Sometimes then, when the storm is all 
wild and white outside, and the air is so still 
and soft inside, with the shade on the gas, 
and I look at him in the ring of the light, 


| and listen to his voice, and watch the smoke 
| of his pipe curl up, and it all is so delight- 


ful, so secure, I say to myself, This is our 
orave: ! Oh! how can I 


Only that I want 


in heaven! 
, 


be telling you so much? 


we are 


you to be just as happy!” 

Perhaps the little creature’s ecstasy soft- 
ened Anna the least atom in the world 
more. 

“Well, it may be all very nice—if you like 
it,” she admitted. “ But there! it’s of no use 
for me to speak, even. I wonder I should 
make such a fool of myself! I don’t suppose 
Cavendish has more than a thousand dollars 
in all the world to begin with. That might 
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get a Kidderminster and an oil-cloth; but as | 
for any thing more—” 

“Now, Anna dear, as I’ve been so open 
with you, I might as well tell all the rest,” 
cried the impulsive Bella. “ Just come over 
the whole house with me, and let me show 
you every thing; and then you shall guess 
how much it all cost, and I will tell you the 
solemn truth.” 

So over the house the little procession | 
walked. Not much of a walk, by-the-way, 
since at the top of the second staircase there 
was a partition ; and Bella confessed to Anna 
that the upper stories were rented to an- 
other young family, who used the door open- 
ing on the alley, and had no more communi- 
cation with them than with any other house- 
hold. “ You see, it saves us half the rent,” 
said Bella, “and so we can put that by to- 
ward the rainy days,” and she opened the 
door of the remotest room—the servant’s 
room. Anna glanced in, and saw straw mat- 
ting, painted pine, copper-plate counterpane 
and curtains, a lithograph of the Virgin of 
the Veil above the bed. Neat, if not allur- 
ing. The next room was the spare chamber. 
Straw matting again, with a large square of 
bordered Brussels in the centre, a handsome 
black-walnut bedstead and bureau, a great 
arm-chair covered with silk dimity, some 
stray, chairs and a straw lounge, white 
book-muslin curtains tied up with blue 
ribbons, a toilet-table where some shining 
blue stuff was draped and fluted underneath 


the same muslin, a Parian copy of a grape- | 


crowned head of Ariadne, and two or three 
engravings framed in passe-partout and 
decorated with plumes of grass—as cool and 
airy as some snowy cave, with all its blue- 
green light. “That room,” said Bella— 
“that whole room cost me not quite one 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“What!” cried Anna. 

“Yes, it did,” said Bella, emphatically. 
“T will tell you all about it. I found the 


matting at’an auction sale, though it was | 


spick and span new; the Brussels square 
and the bordering were remnants, and I had 
them for cost. I looked at sets of furniture, 
and they appalled me: there was nothing 
decent till you came to three and five hun- 
dred dollars; but I came across a bedstead 
in one place that had been made to order 
and never taken, and an odd bureau at 
another. So I got my set for eighty dollars. | 
I made my own mattresses, I and an old 
woman; it’s perfectly easy, I assure you, 
with a long mattress-needle. As for the 
arm-chair, we made that ourselves too, out 
of an old hogshead; we did indeed — you 
needn’t laugh: it’s as comfortable as aj 
throne; and we covered it with a quilt of | 
my mother’s; and we cut the engravings | 
from an old Art Union, and framed them. | 


But this is what I consider our greatest tri- 
umph,” said Bella; and she ran to the to- | 


_ diapintecceseslionildatai 
let-table and lifted the muslin, with jts 
quillings and ruchings and all its finteg 
sarcenet underneath, and disclosed an oq 
pine packing-box. 

“ Bella, you are a little witch!” cried Anna, 

“Am I not? Well, I do think this room 
is an achievement. But my room is better 
still. Here it is. My bedstead there, with 


|all that beautiful white and gold lattice. 
| work, is only an iron one, and cost almost 


nothing. My carpet—well, that was ex- 


| travagant, perhaps, but I meant my room 


to be perfectly beautiful ; and then I thought 
that pale mottle would just match the pale 
chintz curtains and _ toilet - covers * ad 
chairs; and as for the dressing-table, the 
ottomans, the footstools, they are all old 
packing-boxes again; and the easy-chair js 
a barrel; and that little hour-glass table, 
covered with the chintz, was made out of 
two old barrel heads and a broom handle. 
Of course all that took time; but then time 
was the only thing I had too much of. Then 
I bought the china sets and vases from an 
old-clothes man, as I told you; and there 
isn’t any frame but the paper one, with the 
pressed autumn leaves pinned all round it, 
| to that old second-hand looking-glass; and 
we bought little mouldings of white wood 
for those bright water-colors of mine; and 
Charlie cut the brackets out of cigar boxes, 
and polished and oiled them. And as fo1 
the flying Mercury, I always wanted one, 
and, of course, I couldn’t have it, for it costs 
fifty or sixty dollars; so I contented myself 
with this plaster one painted green, with 
gold powder rubbed in: it looks a little like 
the flying Mercury, and a little like a huge 
grasshopper; but it brings such an aerial 
sense of springing strength and lightness 
| into the room, that Iam glad I have it, if I 
did pay five dollars for it.” 

“Oh, Bella! and to think of the fifty dol- 
lars I waste almost every week of my life!” 
| ‘Well, you have it to waste, or else you 

couldn’t,” said the practical little matron. 
“ But about this carpet. When Charlie gave 
| me the money for the house, I said the first 
thing is the carpets, and the halls and par- 
| lors and dining-room must have nice ones. 
So I knew Mrs. Burleigh was just going to 


| 
} 
| 


| buy new carpets, and J thought if we could 
| get them off the same pieces we could get 
|them at wholesale price, for she wanted 


ever so many hundred yards, and I wanted 
a good deal; and we went together to a 
wholesale place, and—just think !—all that 
carpeting for two hundred dollars!” 

“Two hundred? Why, 1 thought car- 





> -— 
| pe ts 


“ Yes, indeed; two hundred, and no more. 
Then I went to the owner of the house and 
fairly talked him into taking out the old fix- 


|tures and putting in new ones, perfectly 


plain, dark ones up stairs; but in the draw- 
ing-room these tiny gilt ones, with all their 
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fine chains, just like pieces of Roman gold | 
jewelry ; and in the hall that little bronze 


Hindoo boat full of flowers, you remember, 
that the girls on the Ganges send out with 
a light to tell about their lovers. You don’t 
know how much they have to do with the 
effect. He said, though, he shouldn’t do it 
for every one; but he liked my pluck and 
my taste, and having the plain ones up stairs 
and in the dining-room saved them to him, 
as he could use the old ones in a new house, 
too. Then I padded the floors and the stairs, 
and had the carpets stretched over them, 
and made the hassocks myself. Isn’t that 
beautiful? And Charles had a 
splendid leopard-skin to lay down before the 
fender; and we got some light, spider-legged 
chairs painted black—a dollar a piece—and 
sewed on springs, and stuffed them, and then 
tacked on a bit of canvas, and over that a 
bit of carnation cloth with gilt-headed nails 
—see, you couldn’t find any thing prettier in 
ebony. I bought a real parlor arm-chair in 
that same cloth—a perfect sleepy hollow— 
and a little bit of a marble-top, and one 
mirror—at an auction, to be sure. You don’t 
know what you can do at auctions till you 
hang round a little; and Charlie had that 
lovely library table, and the low book-cases 
and busts, before.” 

“ Oh, how fortunate! 


crimson 


” 


cried Anna, who had 
forgotten all about palaces, and was quite 
rapt in this delight of making both ends 
meet. ‘ But there were your windows, and 
your dining-room, and—” 

“My four windows cost me just fifteen 
dollars. For I bought that imitation Not- 
tingham lace, and I edged it with imitation 
Cluny; it looks just as pretty, and washes 
just as well, and I should like to know 
who’s going to step and examine it. And 
then in the dinin, 
red curtains and an extension-table, cheap, 
but covered with a beautiful cloth—for Aunt 
Maria gave me my house linen, loads of it, 


and Aunt Jane my glass and china, as your | 


aunts will do, you may rest easy, and more 
too.” 

“ But then the kitchen ?” 

“Oh, pa gave me the kitchen furniture: 
it was all he could do, with my wardrobe 
too, you know. And he told me to take my 
piano—that cottage—and one of the old fam- 
ily portraits. I chose my great-grandmoth- 
er, when she was a little girl, with her par- 
rot on her wrist. And then the wedding 
presents came, Anna. You don’t know how 
they eke out and fill up the chinks. Nota 
great deal of silver, but all those little bits 
of paintings—two or three from the artists 
themselves, who happened to be friends of 
Charlie’s—those lovely chromos and statu- 
ettes and book-racks, and that pedestal and 
head. 


my wedding presents.” 





1, chairs and Turkey | 


It did seem as though I had been | 
making friends all my life with an eye to 


“ Absurd, Bella! J didn’t give you any.” 

“Why, yes, you did. Don’t you recollect 
years and years ago giving me that china 
flower-pot? Here it is. I had been grow- 
ing that ivy in it for all those years on pur- 
pose. Just look at it; doesn’t it seem to be 
alive, so green and dewy ? could any thing 
lovelier? Isn’t it the most charming, 
cozy room in the city?” cried the 
wife, enraptured with herself. ‘Only one 
thing—my lounge—I forgot. I wanted one, 
of course; but they were a hundred and fif- 
teen dollars and upward, and what I should 
do I didn’t know. And then, just as I was 
ready to die with the blues, an idea struck 
me; and I went to a new upholsterer and I 
said—lI must tell you—TI said, ‘Can I find a 
box here of such and such dimensions? I 
now the feet inches. And he 
said, ‘Oh yes; for four dollars.’ So I bought 
it. And then I said, ‘I want to have a com- 
mon, cheap spring mattress fastened upon 
that; how much will that be? He thought 
about ten dollars. So I went away and 
bought my carnation cloth; that cost fif- 
teen dollars — you know it is an immense 
width; and I cut off enough for my pillows, 
and made and covered and corded and tas- 
seled them, and carried the rest ef the cloth 
to the upholsterer, and asked him what he 
would want to let one of his men tack that 
on my box ‘ship-shape, and he said he 
guessed a couple of dollars. And when it 
was done he brought it home, and I put on 
the pillows; and he stopped and looked at 
it a minute, and then at me. ‘ Well,’ said 
he, ‘if you ain’t the dashedest smart woman 
I ever come across! You got out of me for 
thirty dollars what I ask a hundred and 
thirty for.’ 


be 


young 


forget and 


And I felt as pleased as any 
prima-donna does when her audience ap- 
plaud her, I can assure you. And Charlie 
thinks—oh, I can’t tell you what Charlie 
thinks! But the whole furnishing of this 
house, Anna, cost him just six hundred and 
sixty-five dollars and thirty-seven cents!” 
And here Mrs. Bella broke off to catch the 
breath that had run away with her, and 
went to bring her guest a bit of bread and 
some wine, for she knew Anna must be ready 
to faint with listening to her nonsense; but 
she had wanted Anna to see how much re- 
spectability and beauty and happiness could 
be gotten out of how little money. 

“T don’t dare to think of it,” said Anna, 
when her hostess seemed to have run down. 
“T can’t beat down people, as you can, by 
just looking innocently at them. I’m thir- 
ty, and awfully dignified.” 

“Oh, PU go with you.” 

“ And as for all that machinery of packing- 
boxes and chintz and brass nails, what is the 
use of beginning so, when I should certainly 
break down in the first year, and cry my eyes 
out for a thread lace bonnet, or something I 
| used to have and can’t now ?” 
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“Well, to be sure,” said Bella, greatly | 


dampened for half a moment, “all that de- 
pends on whether you care most for thread 
lace bonnets or Mr. Cavendish.” 

“T wonder how it would do,” said Anna, 
taking no notice of such a thrust as that, 
“to furnish one’s whole house with those 
old-fashioned cherry-wood things—high-post 
bedsteads with testers, and chests of draw- 
ers with brass knockers to the ceiling that 
you find in second-hand stores—buy them 
for old fire-wood and have them cleaned ?” 

“Old fire-wood!” cried Bella. ‘“ Oh, you 
dear little idiot! They cost ten thousand 
times more than the best carved rose-wood 
that ever was. Somebody lives on Fifth 
Avenue, though, that burns rose-wood alto- 
gether, but he’s the only one in the world 
can afford such fire-wcod !” 

“ Well, then, I don’t know what is to be- 
come of me; because, you see, I haven’t an 
atom of mechanical skill, and I never can do 
these things.” 

“Not if I come and help you?” asked the 
insinuating Bella. 

“What would be the use of that,” the oth- 
er asked, “ when it isn’t merely beginning 
that way; it’s keeping on that way? Sup- 
pose— Oh, dear me, what’s the use of sup- 
posing? Good-by. I’m going to bring Cay- 
endish round *to see you, any way. May I? 
I’m so sorry I haven’t been before! How 
good you are to me!” 
was gone. 


Kiss, kiss, and she 


I’m sure I don’t know what Anna is going 
to do about it. But I met her walking 
around Poncedeleon Place with Mr. Caven- 
dish that very night, and I fancied that she 
must have quite forgotten about her palace. 
And as I know Cavendish has left off smok- 
ing, and every time he feels like taking a 
cigar is dropping the price of one into his 
strong-box, and as Anna is hoarding all the 
checks her father gives her for her autumn 
dresses and new jewelry, and is turning her 
old silks, I think, with Mr. Slatterleigh, that 
things look hopeful ; and I shouldn’t wonder 
if 53 Poncedeleon Place were furnished soon, 
and without much recourse to packing-boxes 


and sarcenet, if Mr. Slatterleigh has his way. | 
At any rate, I met Anna going home the oth- | 


er day, followed by'a small boy bearing an 
enormous plant, and as she ran up the steps 
to let him in I heard her gayly singing to 
herself, 

“Oh, a rare old plant is the ivy green !” 


NOT TO-DAY! 


Tue earth is frozen beneath our weary feet, 
And we would fly away! 

Yet the familiar sunshine seemeth sweet, 
Tempting us here to stay. 
Joy so crowneth sorrow, 
Let Heaven come to-morrow— 

Not to-day! 





SUE 


APIAN PSYCHOLOGY AND 


| SOCIOLOGY. 


ERTAIN insects of the order Hymenopte- 
! ra, to which the honey-bee has won at. 
tention, present, in evidence of their fellow 
ship with us in the great spiritual common. 
wealth, a sociability ennobled by the senti- 
ment of devotion toward their queen-moth- 
er, feminine soul of the hive, and who re pre 
| sents for it the ideas of the species, of cor- 
| porate unity, and of the future life, attained 
by continuity of generations. 
Anatomy, which denies sensibility to th: 
mimosa, because no plant reveals a sensori- 


| 


| um to the scalpel, long begrudged to the in- 
| sect those attributes of self-conscious, in 
telligent will which in man, beasts, birds, 
| and reptiles employ a true brain as their or- 
gan. Now, science withdraws this objec- 


| ion. <A few years ago one of its distin- 
| guished professors, M. Felix Dujardin, of 
| Rheims, verified in the nervous system of 
insects a centre of true brain, above thi 
throat, imbedded among air tubes, salivary 
glands, and fat. Hardened by alcohol or spir- 
| its of turpentine, its form and structure ap 
| peared, beneath the microscope, in regulai 
convolutions, like those of our own cerebral 
| hemispheres, and the outside pulp removed 
| left nerve tracts winding into a whiter and 
| firmer substance, like the nucleus of th 
| white in vertebrata. 

Pulpy matter alone constitutes the thorac- 
ic and abdominal ganglia, seats of instinct- 
| ive functions that persist after the head is 
cut off, and which conduce to self-preserva- 
tion, nutrition, and propagation. The mor 
a generalizing intellect and social sentiment 
transcend the narrow limitations of individ- 
ual life, the larger are the masses formed by 
the white substance in question relatively 
to the whole weight of the body. These, in 


the social bee, constitute 5}, but in moths 





only s3d00° 

The neuter ant, incased in its shell of 
mail, has fewer personal’ wants or liabilities 
to injury. The cortical pulp of its brain is 
proportionally reduced, and its parts insula- 
ted, these little brains amounting to about 
half the brain substance; whereas in the 
social bee they compose but a fifth part of it. 

This structure gives a key to those mar- 
vels of the social life of ants witnessed by 
Bonnet, Huber, Latreille, Lacordaire, and 
many others, in which they exhibit a special- 
ized intelligence, without superfluous ac- 
cessories, such as complicate the problem of 
human behavior with interests beyond our 
reach in this life, and perhaps, indeed, in any 
other. 

For studying the ways of bees M. Dujar- 
din used Beauvoy’s hives, arranged for daily 
inspection. Into two of these, containing 
| bits of honéy-comb, he introduced two 
swarms, and placed them side by side. The 








frst problem examined was whether the bee, 


like man, brings study to the aid of instinct 
nnoting places and directions. When a pig- 
on, a swallow, or a bee is carried far away 
rom its home in a basket, and on being let 
o, strikes a “ bee line” to return, we ascribe 

the animal a kind of geographical con- 
‘ence deficient in ourselves, and which we 
scientific instruments. But the 
‘seems to be heedful of the Horatian ad- 


r 


yolv by 


onition : 
‘Ne Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice noc 


loes not employ its transcendent co-spher- 
il intuitions in the small details of domes- 
life. 
When a swarm is placed in a new hive a 
first, and 
na or the 
ind fly but a little way off, keeping their 
ids turned in the direction of their dwell- 
ng, as if studying its aspect, so as to recog- 
nize it on their return from pasture; then 
hey explore the surrounding objects, and 
ally take a bold flight in quest of booty. 
One of the hives, ill provided with honey- 


y come out at soon re-enter; 


few more, same issue again, 


combs, had no royal cells constructed as the 
falladvanced. Its sparse population might 
not withstand the winter without aid. M. 
jujardin accustomed the bees to take moist- 
>and honey from his hand. They 
vould alight on him as on a flower in the 
He 
hen tested their power of deliberate obser- 
ation and that of communicating to each 
other the knowledge of places and facts. 
(bout twenty-five yards from the hives he 
nade a hole behind a vine trellis, and placed 
in it asaucer of moist sugar. Then, enticing 
with some sirup on a little stick a bee in an- 
other part of the garden, he carried it while 
feeding to his cachette, and left it the 
When it had filled itself it buzzed 
about in the hole, then here and there be- 
fore the trellis, with its head always turned 
toward the hole. At last it took flight for 
its hive, and went inside. A quarter of an 
hour passed without any bee coming to the 
hole, then thirty came in succession, explor- 
ng the locality, seeking and finding the en- 
try to the hole, and making afterward, ap- 
parently, the same little tour of observation 
as the first bee. 

On the following day the bees of the same 
hive came in still greater numbers, but none 
from the other hive, as was carefully veri- 
fied—the flight of the first being directed 
exclusively between their hive and the hole 
in the wall, while the bees of the other hive 
took an opposite course over the walls to the 
gardens adjacent. When the sugar had be- 
come dry its privileged customers abandoned 
it; yet, from time to time, one would come 
to inspect, and whenever it had been moist- 
ened, the bee that found this out would, aft- 
er sucking it and returning home, be pres- 


ned suga 


arden, and eagerly run over his hands. 


on 
sugar. 
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saucer in the hole. 
The virtual of facts, as 
well as of emotions, by the antennal touch is 


communication 


a feature of insect psy« hology too well con- 
firmed to need more than mere allusion to 
it here. It m iy be the better conceived of 
by who have 
the intelligent touch of Laura Bridgman 

sole avenue to her consciousness of impres- 
which in othe take the 
sense-channels of sight and of hearing. The 
annals of catalepsy abound in illustrations 
of this catholic touch ;* 
shown that, while spontaneous in its exer- 
it is capable, like other faculties, of a 
much greater development by culture. It 
receives this among some species and indi- 
viduals, while others neglect it under the 
distractions of the eye and ear i 


those witnessed, as we have, 


sions organisms 


and mesmerism has 


cise, 


ly re- 
peated, and which every apiarian can match 
with parallel instances, let us proceed to 
evidence of analytic faculty the 
mind. To plaster and the 


and cracks of their dwellings something vis- 


From the little object lesson, so easi 


in 
varnish 


apian 


joints 


cous is needed, and this the bees usually get 
plants; but their 
fragrance, as well as their color and taste, 


are indifferent to the purpose in view. 


from the fragrant resins of 


It puzzled our professor to guess of what 
substance were the little white shreds of ir- 
regular shape with which he saw his bees 
flying laden. At last he 
the act of pulling away these shreds from a 
coating white-lead upon a third hive 
which had been newly painted. Now stick- 
iness was the sole point of resemblance be- 
tween this white-lead and the substances 
usually employed bv bees. They could in- 
sulate the perception of this essential quali- 
ty from its accessories. 


discovered them in 


ot 


Passing now from the sphere of peaceful 
industry to that of military enterprise, we 
shall find not merely the blind courage with 
which self-preservation inspires individuals 
to resist aggression, but a reflective enthusi- 
asm and methodical combination for move- 
ments offensive and defensive. Mr. Créve- 
ceeur (American Cultivator) is the observer. 
One day he saw a bee-eater perched on a 
branch near the hive, and seizing the bees 
one by one, as they rose, with a snap of his 
pointed bill. This bird had already devoured 
a good many citizens, when some one, avoid- 
ing the danger, seemed to have given the 
alarm within the hive; for Mr. Crévecceur 
soon saw a number of bees come out, flying 
tumultuously, as though disposed to swarm. 
They formed in mass, and darted like a can- 
non-ball against their enemy, who, frighten- 
ed, with good cause, “ vamosed the ranch.” 


* For details consult cases of Nancy Hazard, etc., 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, v. x., nos. 4 and 
5; and New York Medical Repository, hex. 2, vol. iL, 
art. 1. 
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The apian phalanx, it appears, however well 
suited to a charge, was not adequate to a 
prolonged fight. The bees failed to follow 
up their victory, and their enemy once out 
of sight, they dispersed. Soon afterward 
the bird resumed its perch of prey, and 
Mr. Crévecceur had to bring his artillery to 
the rescue. 

In this case a rather complex idea or nar- 
rative of facts concerning the nature and di- 
rection of their danger, and of the means of 
averting it, must have been communicated. 
One or a few bees witness the aggression, 
note the quality of their big neighbor’s af- 
fectionate interest in them, and rather ob- 
ject to it. They concert means of obviating 
this fact, of resisting this tariff upon indus- 
try, of frustrating this stratagem. Bird, they 
will fly at it; foe, they will fight it; mon- 
ster, they will oppose to its magnitude their 
consolidated phalanx and devoted unison. A 
mutual consciousness of danger enkindles the 
corporate spirit of the legion, which collect- 
ive friendship marshals, and the fire of indig- 
nation hurls upon their foe. Is the deliber- 
ate purpose of patriotic ambition less evident 
here than at Thermopyle or Marathon? 

But this enthusiasm explodes; this prow- 
ess, like most human prowess, evaporates in 
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the vain fumes of glory. Their object es- | 


capes them; and the same injurious provo- 
sation to their civic heart meets not a sec- 
ond time that organized resentment which 
it should have met invariably were that 
blind notion of our conceit yclept “ animal 
instinct” a true version of the facts, or were 
the bee a “machine of God” in any other 
sense than as we all may be. The reflection 
implied in this extraordinary corporate enter- 
prise reveals, less elaborately, indeed, than 
their architecture, but with the improvised 
charm of spontaneity, the faculty of strate- 
gic combination. Here passion reasons, as 
there mathematics becomes sociable. Their 
emotional impressibility touches our sympa- 
thies more than their skill in departments 
where we have introduced that formidable 
slave of genius and despot of humanity, the 
machine. We may undervalue their perse- 


| 


verance, their geometrical constructions, and | 


division of functions, which we carry so much 
farther, and apply so disastrously to the arti- 
san or to the soldier; but we frankly admire 
their ability to meet new contingencies by 
varied devices. 

The geometrical order of apian architect- 
ure is too admirable not to have been cited 
by the “ animal machine” philosophy against 
the mind of its authors. This assuredly, they 
opined, was the nodus dignus vindice Dei. We, 
on the contrary, see no justice nor reason 
save in ascribing to each being the merit 
of its works. If the bee is a mathematical 
machine, then why not Zerah Colburn and 
so many others who have a special talent 
only in this line? To each his due. 





The hive bees, moreover, like the Wood. 
borer, will forego their mechanical labors if 
they find empty combs or suitable holes pre- 
pared for them, and the economy of many- 
facturing gutta-percha combs, that may }e 
taken out, emptied, and replaced, is now 
being discussed in apiarian councils. Then 
honey, instead of wax, will be made by the 
bees during the first weeks of the season of 
flowers. The bees do what is most conven. 
ient. This is the secret of their geometry. 
as Buffon guessed in watching them at work. 
The arrangement of the combs appears to 
us a much simpler aftair than the hexagonal 
cell; but not having, like the latter, a nat- 
ural measure in the apian body, the normal 
space of half an inch for the lane between 
two combs is often missed. The essential 
point is that two bees, walking each upon 
one of the combs, shall be able to pass each 
other without touching. This space allows 
of ventilation; but as too much air is wors: 
than too little, so, if the base of a second 
comb proves to be too far away from the 
first, we find the bees shaping it obliquely, 
so as gradually to approach the first, as it is 
built up. Dr. Brown cites a case in which 
the centre comb of a hive, filled with honey, 
had swung from its fastenings and obstruct- 
ed the passage. The next inspection showed 
two horizontal beams constructed of wax be- 
tween the two combs, while honey and wax 
enough had been removed from above to ad- 
mit passage, and the comb detached had been 
secured by another beam, and fastened to the 
window of the hive with spare wax. They 
next proceeded to remove the two now use- 
less horizontal beams. 

The bee cell is often spoken of as if it were 
a hexagon of always the same size; but be- 
sides the deviation from this model for the 
queen cells and the drone cells, those which 
are reserved for storagé are deeper than the 
rest, sometimes eight-tenths of an inch, with 
a diameter of one-fifth of an inch. When 
the honey harvest is ample, old cells are 
lengthened and new ones made larger; con- 
versely, when Huber had often interrupted 
his bees in their work, they shortened their 
cells and lessened their diameter, gradually 
adapting them to the moral pressure of cir- 
cumstances, as, in our own res angustias, the 
mansion contracts to the cabin. 

It has been averred that the bee on 
West Indian plantations, seduced by the fa- 
vors of fortune, has renounced industry, to 
share with man the treasures of the sugar- 
house, where it becomes a troublesome guest. 
It may fairly be inferred from the known 
habits and character of the bee that super- 
ficial observers have only seen there the same 
accidents as occur in our sugarrefineries here. 
Abandoned to the passion for sweets, intoxi- 
cated perhaps by their aroma, thousand after 
thousand alight upon the hot sirup, which is 
for them a crater; and apiarians, to save their 
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pees, have been obliged to wire-gauze the 
windows of these factories. Then the bees, 
disappointed of their sweet death, to which 
the vapors of the caldron powerfully attract 
them, are seen buzzing with rage against the 
window ; and for a long time, like the besot- 
ted frequenters of our dram-shops, or gam- 
blers fanaticized by the excitement of risking 
all for rapid gains, remain insensible to the 
ventle voice of Nature recalling them to mod- 
erate and wholesome rural labors. 

All artists’ souls are subject to the tyranny 
of completeness. Le mieux, says the French 
adage, est Vennemi du bien, and the ideal often 
kills the actual. The tension of enthusiasm 
is too close a neighbor of intemperance for 
the votaries of one not to slip sometimes into 
the other. 
rule. 
tain narcotics as Coleridge or De Quincey, 
and many bees perish in the fields of Hindo- 
stan after their long spree over the cups of 
the poppy, because when it has done bloom- 
ing they can not reconcile themselves to more 
insipid flowers—can not forego their cherish- 
ed dreams. Apiarians court their favor by 
sprinkling them with sweetened anise-water. 
These refined tastes, and the odors with which 
they are associated, border, like the musical 
sense, on the regions of ideality and senti- 
ment. 

The following observations suggest that, 
while emotion may paralyze their ordinary 
faculties, they know their own weakness, 
and plan to avert a catastrophe which over- 
comes their moral force. A formidable prob- 
lem for the bee is the Sphinx atropos, the 
death’s-head moth, that sips in the evening 
the honey of flowers, and is partial to the 
same when already collected. Hence its 
plunder of the bee-hive, where, although un- 
armed and unmailed as to its body, it in- 


The bee is no exception to this 
It has even the same passion for cer- 


spires such a superstitious terror that it es- | 


capes the poisoned dart. Bees have even 
abandoned their hive, like a ghost-haunted 
mansion, to this intruding moth. What can 
the bees, which do not hesitate to sacrifice 
their individual lives upon the slightest mo- 


tive of resentment—what can they fear from | 


a soft thief that can not wound or even irri- 
tate them? M. Frairiére suggests the re- 
semblance of certain sounds with their emo- 
tional association. In the evening stillness 
of the swarming season the queen’s note is 
distinct and peculiar. As when at the muez- 


zin’s sound all true Mohammedans fall upon | 


their knees, so at the first thrill of this weird 
chant all work is stilled in the hush of emo- 
tion. 

Now, when we take hold of a Sphinx 
atropos, it usually gives forth a kind of ery 


or sound very like that of the young queen’s, | 
and, moreover, it produces a sort of electric- | 


al numbness by vibrating its body in a very 
queer way ; so that to seize it, even through 
a fold of muslin, you must overcome squeam- 
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such are its sensible means of in- 
timidation. To the bees it is an enemy of 
their species, which borrows the voice of 
their beloved young queens, and those very 
tones which thrill their apian heart with 
passive emotion. Glamour and witchery 
await not idle hours; they attack the bee, 
as well as the Yankee, in the midst of multi- 
farious industries. 
suffices. In order to sip honey unmolested, 
the sphinx needs but to utter its awful 
note. 


ishness : 


Nervous impressibility 


And yet these bees do not passively 
await a second or third visit from the lepi- 
dopterous conjurer. Their civil enginee1 
corps defends the entry of the hive with 
waxen Walls, leaving holes only large enough 
to admit the body of a bee. Other hives op- 
pose little bastions that can be turned only 
by a zigzag course. Each apian tribe in- 
vents some indirect expedient of its own, 
but none dare face the music, or take the 


butterfly by the horns, in propria persona. 


In 1806 the Sphinx atropos abounded, and 
broke the combs up with their heavy bodies. 
At first the bees seemed to be confounded 
and demoralized, but soon began to raise 
waxen bulwarks which left space only for 
themselves to pass in single file. This ex- 
pedient was renewed in defense against the 
enemy in 1809. This method also 
serves them against others. Mr. Jesse shows 
a fort built of propolis with which one of 
his families of bees withstood the attacks of 
wasps. By narrowing the entrance, a few 
bees could effectually defend it. Concern- 
ing the emotional effect of certain sounds, 
Langstroth observes (page 137) that swarm- 
ing bees make a singular hissing or whis- 
pering that often causes other bees in the 
apiary to swarm, and this even when unpre- 
pared, as they had only miniature queens in 
their hive. Elsewhere he notes the queen’s 
challenge—a quick, shrill, angry succession 
of sounds like peep, peep, to which one or 
more of the unhatched queens will respond 
in a somewhat hoarser key. These piping 
notes, which may be heard at some little dis- 
tance from the hive, he regards as almost in- 
fallible indications that a second swarm will 
soon issue ; generally the second or third day 
| after, though sometimes as late as the fifth. 

For the emotions, it is hardly true that 


same 


| “Segnius irritant per aures quam per oculos dimit- 
tuntur,” 


although the procession of tin pans in 
swarming season can make but an apocry- 
phal impression of our musical genius on the 
|apian tympanum. M. Antoine, of Rheims, 
has refined upon the old plan, as follows: 
On May 30, 1858, at four P.M., committees of 
the societies of Acclimatation and Protec- 
tion of Animals witnessed the experiment 
| on a hive estimated to contain about 30,000 
M. Antoine approached this with cer- 
| tain ceremonial incantations which apiarians 


bees. 
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will divine, raised it in his arms, turned it 
round, and set it upside down in the open head 
of a barrel. Its inhabitants appeared to be 
quietly collected in the upper part of the hive, 
except a few at the base of the combs, and 
none were disposed either to fly or to sting. 
An empty hive of equal size, set edge to edge 
upon the first, was raised on one side by a 
block, so that the passage of the bees could 
be witnessed. Upon tapping with the hands 
at the apex of the full hive below, and then 
upward toward its base, the bees mounted in 
In eight 
minutes all had left the combs, and were 
collected in the upper hive. <A breath was 
sufficient to prevent any of them from com- 
ing out at the opening left for the specta- 
tors. 

The transfer was complete, the honey cap- 
tured; not a bee had perished, or had stung, 
or had escaped. They allowed themselves 
to be freely handled by the committee. The 
mother hive, robbed, was put back near the 
new one. The working bees sped on the 
wings of attraction to their melliferous du- 
ties, while others, returning laden with the 
spoils of the garden, field, and forest, alit at 
either hive, and entered without hesitation 
either the old or the new dwelling. M. An- 
toine now explained to us that, after remov- 
ing the straw apron, he had tapped with his 
bent finger gently near the top of the hive ; 
then louder and with gradually increased 
frequency; then with the flat of the hand, 
and after half a minute with both hands to- 
gether, leaving the bees no time to recover 
from their astonishment. Two minutes of 
this crescendo movement having sufficed to 
obtain their descent, he raised the hive with- 
out shock, and struck about twenty more 
little taps at the top, after which he reversed 
the hive, with the effect mentioned. His 
drumming was a gong that sent the bees 
to dinner, probably. Honey always makes 
them sweet-tempered ; and of all the Gospel, 
what suits best their religious idiosyncrasy 
is the parable of the “loaves and fishes.” 
Not prona, tamen, ventri obedientia: 

The bee may have taught the Egyptian 
the art ofembalming. Should a large, heavy 
snail intrude within their precincts, and, 
withdrawn beneath its shell of mail, defy 
their sting, they glue it down with resin, 
and it perishes immured. But if its body 
have been accessible to their stings, then, aft- 
er killing it, and finding its bulk unmanage- 
able, they plaster it over with layer after lay- 
er of that aromatic resin which is found upon 
the buds of many plants, and which they em- 
ploy like the essences and aloes of the The- 
baid. 

In view of such varied and ingenious com- 
binations, who will persist, with Malebranche 
and the old scholastics, in considering the 
insect as an automaton, which fatally accom- 
plishes a series of acts predetermined by its 


good order and in close groups. 


mechanism? These Cartesians, under the 
pretext of reverence for God and distinction 
in favor of man, alone made in his image, 
would belittle the rest of creation to a level 
in principle with Vaucanson’s mechanica] 
flute - player, or with his artificial duck, 
which ate and digested its food in presence 
of spectators. 

Of bee life the arcanum is the impassioned 
loyalty of the individual offspring to the ideas 
of the species and corporate unity incarnate 
in their queen-mother. These economical 
laborers, whose virtue is its own reward, 
spare neither space nor wax in their queen 
palace cells. They eat up the excess of neu- 
ter eggs like sugar-plums, but prepare for 
the development of numerous queens, as well 
as male larve, destined soon to perish—the 
queens either by infanticide or else in mor- 
tal combat, the duello being in this species 
an appanage of feminine sovereignty. To 
the worker larve, pittances are stingily 
doled out. Whine and fuss as they may in 
their procrustean cradles, their step-sister 
nurses are inflexible; and when the critical 
moment for sexual evolution arrives, they 
are fatally imprisoned in barriers, at once 
material and organic, that say, ‘‘ Thus big, 
no bigger, shalt thou grow.” 

But let some accident, human or other, 
remove the queen from her adoring people, 
they are deeply enough versed in the mys- 
teries of existence to know that, as the sphere, 
such will be the life that comes to fill it. By 
privation and confinement they have frus- 
trated for neuters that luxury of passion 
which permits the finite individual to touch 
the infinite by the species. Now upon the 
border of a comb they pile ample materials, 
and build a royal cell fifty times larger than 
others. Into this they bear the humble 
larva from a worker cell, then lavish on it 
food more succulent and stimulating, under 
the influence of which its organs of fecun- 
dity appear, and it is born a queen. Our 
friend Toussenel finds the bee and the ant 
repeat, after the flowers, the lesson of ovari- 
an pre-eminence. The bee-hive is one of 
the few true republics where productive la- 
bor brings prosperity to the working neu- 
ters, no farther removed from the estate of 
true femininity, perhaps, than our own 
classes of working-women in the field or 
the factory. 

The male in the apian republic is a polit- 
ical myth, and is pensioned for a_ short 
term only by connivance with the interests 
of the species. The wealth and contentment 
of the hive, which have cost neither blood 
nor tears to any one outside, attest the high 


| wisdom of a feminine policy; but the term 


queen, so indiscreetly borrowed from the 
Old-World royalties of Europe, and which 
savors of court fuss and feathers, derogates 
from the honor of maternal creation. The 
“queen bee” who lays 20,000 eggs this 


spring is but the first of her subjects un- 


der the constitution of Use and Charm, 
and those argus body-guards of hers pet, 
brush, adulate, and feed her—for her eggs. 
The hive has borrowed several ideas from 
the Harmonian Phalanx. Both found- 
ed on attractive labor; both exclude idlers 
and non-producers. 

The foresight which characterizes the bee 


are 


seems, indeed, an especial attribute of ma- 
ternity much more than of paternity in all 
creatures. No general wealth without at- 
tractive labor, no attractive labor without 
feminine pre-eminence: behold the formula 
of the bee! 

Is it not well known that if the queen- 
mother die her republic is overwhelmed with 
woe and consternation; that 
attract, and the workshops suspend; that 
in the prolonged absence of a queen, who in 


labor ceases to 


herself is femininity and the species, anarchy 
the demoralized la- 
borers plunder the stores of capital? Males, 
not do We can 
hardly deny the advantageous results of the 
policy adopted by the honey-bee. Yet the 
males of all species may well protest against 
the sorry lot assigned by it to their sex. All 
the bee males, stigmatized as drones, are 
destined for the aerial harem of the sultana- 
mother. Three or four hundred rivals await 
her caprice, and the first favor granted by 
this royal coquette to one of her aspirants, 
being mortal to his own 
gives the signal for destroying all the others. 
When reproached with their indelicate pro- 
cedure toward these unfortunate helots of 
love, the worker bees, as pitiless as sexless, 
reply that the males are accustomed to per- 
ish, like our Hindoo wives, when their social 
mission is fulfilled, and that, familiar with 
the idea of this sacrifice, they run to meet 
it, and solicit it from pure ennui and satiety. 
Our rulers who make war, and the politicians 
who accredit wars, reason not otherwise 
about their peoples, born material of can- 
non-fodder. We do not precisely advocate 
the philanthropy of stabbing folks to keep 
them from malingering, not even surplus 
husbands, who are sometimes so obstinately 
inclined to live. The lesson which the bee- 
hive teaches is not personal but economical, 
it means the suppression of supernumerary 
agents in commerce and of parasites on industry. 
The bee-hive is a laboratory where order 
reigns with liberty, equality, and solidar- 
ity; where the love of labor is carried to 
enthusiasm; where the enjoyment of life is 
made visible and audible, and happiness is 
proportional to feminine pre-eminence. 

If these admirable results have been se- 
cured by a few sacrifices, that only shows 
that insects are not perfect, and that it is 
difficult to make an omelet without breaking 
some eggs. These males were unproductive 
consumers, inapt alike for labor and for bat- 


succeeds to order, and 


even males, could worse. 


besides person, 
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tle, and who formed but an 


fraction of the population. 


insignificant 
Ah, did the 
men who have ridden women rough-shod, or 
kept them in the fetters of ignorance and 
prejudice so many centuries, only justify by 
their own welfare, as the bees do, their con 
duct with to their 
daughters! 


respect mothers and 


The bee is a synonym for industry, and 
yet, irrespective of the occasional wars of 
hive on hive for booty, individual bees do 
notoriously into dishonest habits 
Langstroth distinguishes loafing and pilfer 
ing bees by their darker and dingier coat. 
Between hive town 
and town, or family and family, lie those 
differences of energy, ef health, of morality, 
and of success, that foot the balance-sheet 
of the account between free-will and fate. 


lapse 


and hive, as between 


IN THE HEART OF A HILL. 
I, 

TIVHERE is in Yorkshire, as most English 

people are aware, a certain district on 
its northwestern frontier which is called 
Craven, signifying the district of rocks. It 
borders upon the more famous Lake Coun 
try, and though it possesses mountains of its 
own, is somewhat overshadowed and dwart- 
ed by the higher and bolder hills which are 
the boast of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
As if in despair of competing with these 
neighbors in elevation or grandeur, the hills 
of Craven have long attracted “the British 
public” by an exhibition entirely peculiar to 
themselves, namely, by showing—at prices 
varying from a penny to half a crown—their 
insides instead of their While 
mountains in general plume themselves on 
their solidity, those of Craven take a mor- 
bid pride in advertising the fact that they 
are hollow—or perhaps we should more 
justly say that sometimes by a slight con- 
vulsion of nature, by which cracks and eran- 
nies are disclosed in their armor of rock, 
and sometimes by an accidental stroke of 
the pick of the quarryman, it is discovered 
that they contain in their stony bosoms un- 
dreamed of dwelling - places, caverns, halls, 
and passages into which has never pene- 
trated the lhght of day. I say dwelling- 
places, because the idea that they are in- 
tended for such can not fail to strike the 
visitor torch in hand, he follows his 
guide through their subterranean laby- 
rinths. In some of them, it is true, the pas- 
sages that connect their stately apartments 
are so low that one has to stoop, or even go 
upon all fours; but in others you may wan- 
der for hours without having once to bow 
your head. A carpet of whitish sand, very 
like the sand and sugar which the grocer 
us “seconds,” is spread alike in 
corridor and chamber, and glitters in the 
torch-light as though the floors were strewn 


outsides. 


as, 


sells as 
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with diamonds; and though no gas is| ters, produced, say the learned, by a sort 
employed, water is laid on in most ce ses | of natural siphon. Besides these marvels 
throughout the establishment. A clear and | there are “ pots,” deep natural wells, round. 
generally shallow stream moves noiselessly | ed as though by the hand of man, but of 
along, here broad, here narrow, till it either | solid stone, at the bottom of which are 
finds its way into the sunlight, and thereby | running streams; and even “boiling pots,” 
betrays the secret of the cave’s existence, or | where the dark water rises to the surface and 
suddenly leaps down within the cave itself | churns over, and then returns to its deep 
into darkness and chaos. channel to thud and gurgle as before, unseen, 
“We don’t know whither it goes, nor how It was, however, none of these natural 
far,” says the guide, throwing the gleam of | curiosities which tempted me to Carbrook 
his torch as far as he can upon the dark pro- | Dale one spring, but something much bet- 
found, and bidding us listen to the rush and | ter and more attractive—a cordial invitation 
fall of the vanishing stream: “some thinks | from an old friend. Frank Lorton had been 
as it joins the Lune in Carbrook Dale, and | at college with me ten years ago, and we had 
others as it never comes out at all.” Com-! met just often enough since in London and 
pared in extent with such a subterranean | elsewhere to keep our friendship green, and 
wonder as the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, | allow us to begin our occasional intercourses 
these Craven caverns are, indeed, insignifi- | at the same point as where they last left off; 
cant; but they are quite large enough to be | without which opportunities, say what we 
lost in—the various passages extending in | will, the most constant-hearted of us become 
some cases for miles—while they boast of | new men to each other with the changeful 
beauties in stalactite and stalagmite supe-| years, and more or less of strangers. Frank 
rior to those of their colossal rival. So} had been dependent on a certain wealthy un- 
charmingly beautiful, indeed, are some of | cle, whoused to quarrel with him periodically, 
these objects, pendent like icicles from the and made a new will every six months; but 
lofty walls, or rising from the floor as thrones | this relative had at last deceased, fortunately 
or altars, or even in shapes of frosted silver | during an interval of reconciliation, and left 
bearing some resemblance to the human Frank for the first time in his life with a roof 
form, that the wonder is how such admira- | of his own—the lord of Lorton Tower. It 
ble works of nature should so long have | was a fine mansion in the sense that a plain 
been denied to the eye of man. How many} woman is sometimes called fine, being of 
centuries—nay, how many eons—until some | stately aspect, round, and of considerable ex- 
laborer drove his pick through their rocky | tent; but its architectural features were sim- 
casket, have these treasures wasted their | ple to plainness, and but for the ivy which 
wealth unseen by mortal! and how many | threw over them its graceful veil, would have 
other store-houses, equally rich, lie still in- | been downright ugly. In its youth, however, 
violate and undreamed of in the hard heart | it must have had attractions, since it had 
of these hills! Perhaps the earth and its mar- | been laid siege to both by Roundhead and 
vels were not, as we vainly think, made for | Royalist, and bore marks of the delicate at- 
man alone, and the magic splendors of un- | tentions of both parties in the shape of shot- 
der-ground Craven may have had, and have, | marks and cracked masonry. 
their uses for other beings. Perhaps the| If Frank was not very well suited to be a 
king of the gnomes holds court there; or the | feudal lord in all respects—he was no sports- 
fairies, vanished from their “dancing rings,” | man, and his views were Darwinian super 
where they can no longer disport themselves | scientific—he had the feudal virtue of hos- 
in privacy on account of the matutinal ac- | pitality, and made his guest thoroughly com- 
tivity of the followers of the mushroom | fortable. It was early spring, which is an 
trade, foot it noiselessly on these inmost | inclement time in Craven, but the heaped-up 
sands; or perhaps the ancient gods, rejected | hearths kept the cold out of the old Tower, 
by heaven and earth, have withdrawn them-| and the wassail-bowl was pushed merrily 
selves into these rock-bound recesses to| round in the tapering shape of Clicquot. 
murmur against the new order of things, | Though a bachelor at present, Frank had 
and the world that has forsaken them. Per-| been given to understand that, now he had 
haps this accounts for the strange noises | become “landed,” it would be necessary to 
that are heard in lonely spots upon the hills | choose a wife out of one of the county fam- 
in Craven, gruntings and grumblings under- | ilies in the neighborhood, but in the mean 
foot, which the man of science explains by | time he enjoyed his liberty, and was content 
the roar of subterranean streams, but which | to discuss the origin of species over a cigar. 
may, after all, be the curses not loud but | He was scientific, as I have said, in a wild 
deep of discrowned gods—Jove throwing a| sort of way, and liked nothing better than 
thunder-bolt in impotent wrath, or Vulcan | to wander over those curious Craven hills, 
striking an impatient blow on a stalagmite and theorize about their hidden marvels ; 
by way of anvil. For these sounds, curious-| and I was glad to accompany him in his 
ly enough, are often intermittent; there is walks, though I did not go very far with 
an ebb and flow in these under-ground wa- him toward his conclusions. It was not the 
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time of year when the general public is ad- 
mitted into the recesses of the hills: from 
June to September only, when the excursion 
trains are running, the great caverns through- 
out the district are lit up for the reception of 
visitors: but Frank had sufficient influence 
+o unlock them for us, and we saw most of 
what was to be seen in the recesses of Carr 
and Ingleborough, though in a somewhat im- 
perfect fashion. Carr is a hill, of course 
Carbrook being the name of the town at its 
foot, and Carbrook Dale of the district imme- 
diately about it—and a very fine hill, but as 
bare as a billiard ball in the matter of fo- 
liage, and, indeed, of verdure. It towers over 
the village which is called after its name in 
almost perpendicular terraces of limestone, 
resembling solid masonry, and it is there 
that admission to its subterranean wonders 
is obtained. From Lorton, on the other 
hand, it rises by a gradual slope, and many 
a windy walk had Frank and I to its bald 
brow. Upon one occasion, just as we neared 
a certain rowan-tree in full flower, the only 
arboreal ornament in sight, he held up his 
hand for silence. ‘“ We are five hundred feet 
from the heart of the hill,” said he, ‘ and two 
miles from the nearest open stream, and yet 
I hear running water.” I listened, and heard 
it too, though, unless he had told me what 
it was, I should not have recognized the 
sound. To my ear it was like the ¢ 
some strong men in the agonies of suffoca- 
tion, and I said so. 

“The stream is intermittent,” he explain- 
ed, “and its voice comes up to us through 
a vast speaking-trumpet. I have brought 
this with me”—and he pulled from his pocket 
an immense ball of twine—‘ to show you 
from what a depth it comes tous.” He tied 
one end of the string to the rowan-tree, 
and picking up a large dark stone, which 
happened to have a perforation in it, attach- 
ed that to the other end. ‘“ Now,” said he, 
pointing to a crack in the ground so small 
that it had escaped my notice, “ there can 
be no deception on my part: heave the lead 
for yourself.” I put the stone into the crack, 
and it dropped at once, carrying the line with 
it, on and on and on, until the whole length 
was run out. 

“Why, the hill is hollow!” cried I. 

“A good deal of it is,’ returned he. ‘It 
would take us a good three miles to get 
down to where that stone now lies in the 
great Banquet Hall, as they call it, under 
Carr.” I had been with him there last 
week, and remembered it, of course, quite 
well. Where we were standing then, the 
hill was in truth quite hollow. 

“That was where the iguanodon was 
found,” said Frank, “ proving that these hills 
existed, and were the habitations of that 
class of reptile, before the great diluvial de- 
posit—what the vulgar call the Flood.” 

Frank was very ready with his diluvial 


asps of 
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deposits, his “ upheavals,” and his “ traces 
of the action of fire,” and in general looked 
very wise and grave while he was talking 
about them; but on this particular occasion 
I caught a twinkle at the corners of his 
mouth, which emboldened me to remark 
that I didn’t believe a syllable about the 
finding of that iguanodon. 

“And quite right, too,” said he, coolly; 
“but it was a capital story, and took in 
a great many people who thought 
themselves sagacious. That the beast 
found there, and alive, was true enough; 
but he had not been there for twenty thou- 
sand years, nor for twenty minutes. The 
fact is, that the geological people came to 
such positive conclusions about old Carr and 
his inside, that our doctor in the village, 
who happened to be a practical joker, grew 
quite zealous for the honor of his native hill, 
and resolved to puzzle them a little. Havy- 
ing visited by chance a traveling menagerie 
at Lancaster, which boasted among its other 
curiosities of a great lizard, he made over- 
tures for its purchase, and the beast being 
very ill, and its proprietor in want of funds, 
he obtained possession of it for a small sum. 
The chief difticulty he had to encounter was 
the bringing it to Carbrook without obser- 
vation, but that he also accomplished by 
swathing it in flannel, and affecting to trea 
it as an invalid gentleman come to stay with 
him in the bracing airs of Craven for his 
health, and whose 
by night. Before 


good 


was 


humor it was to travel 


morning, and with th 


connivance of the men who lit up the eav- 
erns, he had had the creature conveyed into 
the hill where the excursionists found 
the next day in situ 


him 
—as there were a hun- 
dred to Nothing ever 
made such a sensation hereabouts since the 
great diluvial deposit. The local geologists 
were at daggers drawn over the iguanodon, 
which the doctor stoutly maintained it was. 
The rocks of Carr, it was thus proved, he 
said, were Wealden Bed, which about 
equivalent to the declaration that Yorkshire 
is Sussex, because oysters are found in avia- 
But it took the people in. The mere 
exhibition of the unexpected saurian at six- 
pence a head procured two hundred pounds, 
which this practical joker afterward handed 
over to the vicar (who believed in the beast, 
and has not forgiven him for the deception 
yet) toward the restoration of the old church, 
while our county dinner-tables were sup- 
plied with a topic for conversation for half 
the summer. He never took me in, and 
therefore I thoroughly appreciate his stroke 
of humor, but the ungrateful county (in- 
cluding the local newspapers, who were 
most indebted to him of all) has looked 
askance at the good doctor ever since. That 
benefactor of his species has lost his prac- 


witnesses prove. 


was 


ries. 


| tice by the affair altogether, except that he 


got patients out of the excursionists, some 
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of whom were frightened into fits by coming 
upon the iguanodon in his lair.” 

We laughed over this story a good deal, 
and returned homeward, forgetting all about 
the twine, which it seemed was of some par- 
ticular sort used in gardening, as I heard 
Frank tell his groom to send a boy on the 
Monday to recover it. The day this hap- 
pened was the Saturday before Easter-Sun- 
day—a date which, in connection with that 
twine, I shall not forget to my dying day. 


Il. 

On the Sunday at breakfast-time the let- 
ter-bag brought certain business tidings to 
my host which necessitated his immediate 
presence for a few hours in London, and off 
he started the next morning, with many 
apologies for thus deserting me. “ You will 
manage to amuse yourself somehow, I hope,” 
said he; “and if you take my advice you 
will take a stout rod, and Peter will show 
you where to try your luck in Lune.” The 
day was calm and windless, though without 
much sunshine, and, though the time was 
early for fishing, seemed to promise sport ; 
so I took my rod ana basket to the river. 
It being Easter-Monday, and a general holi- | 
day, I did not trouble Peter (the keeper) to 
accompany me—an act of unselfishness which 
I had afterward bitter cause to rue. No 
sooner had I commenced operations than 
the sun came out with intense vigor, and, 
whether from that circumstance or through 
my own unskillfulness, I never saw a fin. 
After about an hour of fruitless endeavor I 
became weary of throwing a fly into space, 
and turned my attention to other matters. 
I observed that the country lanes, beside 
which the course of the stream took me, 
were thickly thronged with people, and in- 
quired of a cottager whither they were all 
going. His reply, which was couched in 
the Craven dialect, was not very intelligible, 
but I gleaned that there were some great 
doings in Carbrook which were attracting 
thither the local world and his wife—prin- 
cipally, as I noticed, in hay-carts without 
springs, and with the shafts tilted higher 
than I should have liked to see them in any 
vehicle used for my own riding. But they | 
were hearty, merry folks, full of song and 
laughter, and in my loneliness I envied then | 
their good companionship, and perhaps re- | 
garded them with somewhat wistful looks. 
At all events, as I sat on a gate taking my 
rod to pieces preparatory to returning home, 
I was hailed by a passing farmer with, “ Not | 
much sport, I am afraid, master ;” and when | 
I shook my head, he replied, “‘ Why don’t ye | 
gi’ it up, then, and come wi’ us to the caves? 
there’s plenty of room on the other side of | 
my old woman.” | 

I don’t think he had the least expectation | 
of my accepting his offer, for he laughed | 
while he made it, as did his good dame also; | 


but when I said, “ Well, ll come if you] 


| have me,” he pulled up his horse at once 


(having already passed the gate), and said, 
“That’s right,” quite cheerily. So up I got 
into the cart, the increased weight making 
the shafts fly up, as though in amazement at 
my audacity, till they were almost as per. 
pendicular as shafts in mines. “You're 
stranger here, I reckon, mister?” said he. 
And when I told him that I was—withont 
a word of my being a guest at the Tower. 


| lest that fact should have turned his genu- 


ine hospitality into a desire to ingratiate 
himself with a friend of the lord of Lorton— 
he became my cicerone at once, pointing out 
this and that remarkable object that pre- 
sented itself, and dwelling upon the tower- 
ing mass of distant Ingleborough with a 
Yorkshire dalesman’s pride. “And he’s as 
fine within as without,” said he; “and so 
is Carr, for that matter, when he’s properly 
lit up, as he will be to-day.” 

Then I learned for the first time that 
Easter-Monday was one of those days upon 
which the caverns at Carbrook were illu- 
minated, and more than ever congratulated 
myself that I had accepted the invitation 
of my jovial friend. The opportunity, he 
said, would not occur again till Whit-Mon- 
day, after which the excursions began, and 
the illuminations were pretty frequent. I 
had only seen the caverns of Carr in com- 
pany of my friend and a couple of guides, 
with a corresponding number of torches, and 
Frank himself had told me how infinitely 
finer was the spectacle when lights were ar- 
ranged along the rocky walls from end to 
end. We arrived at the village just as the 
holiday train came laboring in with its 
thousands from Preston, Crewe, and other 
manufacturing towns—a merry company of 
all ages and both sexes, but composed for 
the most part of young men and women. 

“Tf you had rather gang with the lassies, 
as is only natural,” said the farmer, good- 
naturedly, “than bide along wi’ us old folks, 
my missis and I shall not be offended.” 

His dame, however, very properly rebuked 
him for this sentiment, as not only blame- 
worthy in itself, but inapplicable to a young 
gentleman of my social position ; and I, for 
my part, laughingly asserted that nothing 
should part old friends. Having left my rod 
and basket at the inn where our horse was 
stabled, we three repaired, therefore, to the 
mouth of the cavern, to which all were di- 
recting their steps. It was approached by a 
picturesque path cut in the side of a ravine, 
down which a mountain beck leaped and 
sparkled; and at the end were iron gates, 
through which the public left the sunlight 
and passed one by one, after paying sixpence 
a head to the janitor, into the heart of the 
hill. There was a great crush, and though 
I did my best to keep with them, I here lost 
my kind companions, and was carried in with 
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she stream. The chief difficulties of the sub- 
terranean way were to be met with at first. 
The passage was low-roofed and narrow; one 
side of it was in the occupation of a shallow 
stream, and there were slippery rocks to 
limb, which needed caution, though all was 
made light enough on the present occasion 
y innumerable candles—warranted, as a 
rinted notice informed us, to burn for two 
The limited time thus placed 
at our disposal made every body anxious to 


hours only. 


yush on, and there were scores. of cries from 
as many young ladies that they were “in 
want of a hand;” meaning not that they 
were mutilated, of course, but that they 
needed the assistance of their respective 
young gentlemen to help them over the 
rocks. There were two neatly dressed and 
modest-looking girls I noticed who, evident- 
ly unused to such rough clambering, were 
unprovided with a cavalier; and to these, 
as in duty bound, I proffered my aid. They 
were frank and communicative, and did not 
hesitate to let me know, in spite of my po- 
liteness, that they would have gladly dis- 
pensed with it in favor of the company of 
a certain “ Jack” and “ Fred,” who had ar- 
ranged to join them at a station on the rail- 
road, but had been prevented doing so from 
the extreme fullness of the train. It was so 
very provoking, they said, and it must seem 
so strange to me to see them without an es- 
cort. 
idea from their minds, and did my best to 
make up for the absence of their legitimate 
protectors. Let not the uncharitable mis- 
construe my actions, and still less theirs. 
rhey were “engaged young persons” to Jack 


and Fred, as I was given to understand by | 
the remark that those were “young men as | 
they walked with;” and besides (though, it 
is true, 1 must have married rather early in 
life to have accomplished it), I was old 


enough to have been their papa. Finally 
(if there are still carpers), it must be admit- 
ted that I could not possibly make love to 
two young ladies at the same time. But I 
could not help laughing to myself at the no- 
tion of my having the réle of cavalier thus 
thrust upon me, and looking up nervously 
now and then when a stout man pushed past 


me, lest it should happen to be my friend the | 


farmer, who would, without doubt, have ral- 
lied me upon the responsibility I had so gal- 
lantly undertaken. As for my fair compan- 
ions, they were full of innoeent mirth, and 
enjoyed with childish delight the extraordi- 
nary wonders of the subterranean palace. I 
explained to them that when mortals were 
absent it was the abode of the king of the 
fairies; pointed out his throne in the hall 
of audience; the very elegant chandelier 
that sparkled in the queen’s boudoir; and 
the pipes of the princess’s organ—a row of 
stalactites—which, when struck by sticks 


ous 


I begged them to dismiss that latter | 


| thoughts. 


| whither, and was never seen again. 


awd 


emitted such silver sounds. They listened 
greedily, half crediting what they heard, and 
only once, when I pointed out to them the 
picture of the heir-apparent (an arrange- 
ment of stalactites somewhat resembling a 
picture-frame) as a striking likeness of the 
crown prince of Fairy-land, did they break 
into open rebellion and disrespect. I told 
them also of the iguanodon, seventy feet 
long or so, of which they had read a still 
more protracted account in the local news- 
papers, and showed them the exact spot 
where its head and shoulders had been found 
in the audience-chamber, while its hind-legs 
and tail filled up the great gallery. It was 
like telling stories of Prince Percinet or the 
Princess All-Fair to an admiring nursery 
audience, and, for my part, I enjoyed it ex- 
ceedingly. I suppose the pleasure was mu- 


| tual, for my fair friends were equally aston- 


ished with myself when a cry of “All out!” 
was raised, and the people began to turn 
back toward the entrance. My watch, how- 
ever, told me that there was still some time 


| to spare, and we had not yet seen that curi- 


spectacle called the Caldron, about 


| which my companions had heard more won- 


drous tales than any thing I had told them. 


| We pushed our way, therefore, through the 


retreating crowd in the direction in which, 


|from what I remembered of my previous 


visit to the spot, it lay; and presently, at 
the end of of the western 
branching from the Central Hall, we found 
it. There was not much to see, but what 
there was weird and uncanny 
The roof sloped down, and the 
walls narrowed to a sort of arch, through 
which a stream of considerable depth and 
volume leaped down into pitch darkness. 
The roar of the fall was very great, and any 
substance which was dropped into the water 
was whirled away at once, no man knew 
A ven- 
guide had on at- 
tached himself to a rope, and been lowered 
down into the abyss below. He was a good 
swimmer, and had contrived to keep the 
torch alight that he had carried in his cap; 


one passages 


suggested 


turesome one occasion 


|it had been seen for many yards, but was 


presently extinguished ; and when the rope 
was drawn in by those above, it brought in 
the too reckless adventurer senseless and al- 
most drowned. His torch had been put out, 
it seemed, not by the water, but by striking 
against the roof of the cavern, between which 
and the stream there was no longer any space. 
It was no wonder that the simple creed of the 


| villagers held that that sullen flood roared 


unchecked on to Hades. This view was 
shared by my companions, but combated by 
me. I felt it my duty to warn them against 
all marvelous tales that I did not tell them 
myself, and explained to them that, in all 
probability, this river found its way by some 


and umbrellas, as they very often were, | undiscovered issue into the river Lune. 
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“ Why, Jack lives on Lune,” said one (her 
name was Lucy), quite beaming at the very 
thought of such a coincidence. ‘ How little 
he thinks—and, for the matter of that, Ruth, 
no more does Fred—of where you and I are 
now standing!” 

“Let us send him a line and tell him,” 
said I, laughing; and I pulled out pencil 
and paper, and wrote a few absurd words at 
Lucy’s dictation, addressed them to his lodg- 
ings, and dropped the billet-doux into the 
stream. I had found some difficulty in con- 
cluding this dispatch, by reason of the wan- 
ing light, but not until it was sent off did it 
seriously strike me that the lights in the cav- 
ern were waning. On looking round, how- 
ever, I saw that the candles on the walls had 
burned very low, and that there was no time 
to be lost in making our exit. Off we start- 
ed, therefore—my companions being a little 
frightened—at a round pace, which would 
without doubt have brought us to the gates 
in a few minutes, for they were scarcely more 
than three hundred yards away as the crow 
flies. But the crow has no opportunity of 
flying in the subterranean passages of Carr, 
which are not straight, but very tortuous ; 
and upon leaving the Central Hall, from in- 
advertence on my part, and perhaps from 
some little flurry of mind, we unfortunately 
took awrongturn. It was not long, indeed, 
before we found out our mistake and hurried 
back, but by the time we had reached the 
Hall again the candles were all but out— 
mere sparks from the walls—while those in 


the passages, which were by their position | 
more exposed to draughts, were already ex- | 


tinguished. We would have attempted them 
even now, but the Caldron was not the only 


abyss that yawned in Carr: half a dozen | 


times on our way in had we been warned by 
placards, as well as by the voices of the 
guides, of a peril on the right hand or the 
left; and how would it be possible to avoid 
them now, in the utter darkness and silence 
which had succeeded all that glitter and 
noise? It was that sudden change, I think, 
that appalled us almost as much as our situ- 
ation itself. But afew minutes ago we had 
been the merriest of a merry crowd in a 
scene of dazzling splendor; and now, alas! 
we were shut out from every fellow-creature, 
perhaps forever, in the dark and silent heart 
of a hill! 

The first impulse of my unhappy compan- 


misfortune seemed to be owing; but I was 


guide might have come back to the Centra] 
Hall while we were engaged at the Caldron, 
and, seeing all clear, might have imagined 
that the excursionists had departed, to the 
last man. If we had followed the directions 
that were laid down for the public, we should 
have visited the Caldron in the first place: 
but I had taken upon myself the task of 
guide, upon the strength of my brief pre- 
vious acquaintance with the place, and va- 
ried the programme, as I already began to 
fear, to our destruction. If Lucey had not 
wasted our time by causing me to write that 
silly letter to her lover, all, indeed, might now 
have been well, but I felt that I had no right 
to blame a foolish girl for the indulgence of 
a whim that I might easily have refused to 
gratify, and reproached myself again and 
again with the consequences of my vanity 
and rashness. The poor girls sat sobbing 
and wailing in the darkness beside me, and 
though every moan went to my heart, I did 
not attempt to stop them, but added to their 
clamor by shouting for help at the top of 
my voice. There was still a faint hope that 
the guide who closed the gates might hear 
our cries, even if he did not return on his 
own account to satisfy his mind that no one 
had been left behind. No such good for- 
tune, however, befell our little party; Ruth 
fancied she heard the far-off clang of the iron 
gates, and, if so, that was all the sound that 
now reached us, save the murmur of the 
stream beside us on its way to Lune or 
Hades. 
Il. 

“ How long do you think we shall have to 
remain here, Sir?” asked the girl that was 
called Lucy, presently, in a fretful voice. It 
was plain that she was thinking of the in- 
convenience of our situation rather than of 
its peril; and I hastened to reply as cheer- 
fully as I could, while at the same time 
sounding her as to what chance of relief 
might lie in the anxieties of her own friends. 

“Perhaps to-night,” said I, “ perhaps not 
till to-morrow morning. If the gate-keeper 
gets much ale given to him by the holiday- 
makers he may sleep late, and we shall be 
kept prisoners even longer. But I should 
hope some of your own people would miss 
you before then, and come to seek us.” 

“They won’t.do that,” returned the girl, 
sadly. ‘Ruth and I live in lodgings alone 


| together, and are quite independent of our 
ions was to accuse the guide, to whose im-| friends, exceptthat we dine with them on 
patience and inattention to their charges our | Sundays.” 


| 


“ But you will be missed at work—in the 


obliged to confess to myself that we had | manufactory where you tell me you are en- 
brought it upon our own heads, since again | gaged together, surely ?” 


and again the cry of “ All out!” had been | 


“Oh no, Sir: or at least not till Wednes- 


raised, and the few guides that there were | day; for Tuesday is kept a holiday, like to- 


among sO many in need of guidance could | day. 


And even then there would be no fuss 


hardly be expected to give an individu- | made; we should be only fined for absence, 


al warning to each person. 


Moreover, it | and we all the time starving to death, per- 
might very well have happened that a! haps. 


Oh dear! oh dear!” 





Luey was rather older than her compan- 
ion, but much more child-like and demon- 
strative in her manners, and I thought to 
mvself I must never tell this one the whole 
truth about our position, or the poor child 
will take leave of her senses altogether—for 
the words of the old farmer concerning the 
times of opening the cave were ringing in 
my ears like a knell. Not till six weeks 
henee—upon Whit-Monday—he had said, 
would there another illumination, and 
unless the very unlikely chance of an early 
tourist coming to Carbrook and hiring a 
guide or two with torches, on his own ac- 
count, as Frank and I had done, should oe- 


be 


cur, long before that time we should have all | 


died a miserable death. The probabilities 
of our release were, I was compelled to con- 
fess to myself, very slender indeed, and de- 
pended, tt seemed, wholly upon the measures 


that my host of Lorton Tower might take | 


for my discovery. He was to return by the 
night mail, and would be at home in the 
early morning, when for the first time he 
would hear of my disappearance. I endeay- 
ored to put myself in his place, and consider 


what J should do in such a case if our posi- | 


tions were reversed. I had been last seen 


on the banks of Lune, and thither his atten- | 


tion would be at once directed. They would 
probably drag that portion of the river—an 
operation which must needs consume much 
precious time. 
vited me into his vehicle should hear of the 


event, all might yet be well; but, for any | 
thing I knew to the contrary, his house | 
might be at a great distance, and even bad 


news travels in the country at no great 
As to Frank’s entertaining the idea 
I had visited Carbrook, I felt that 


speed. 
that 

that chance was hopeless. 
day mob of factory hands, he would say to 
himself, was the last thing likely to attract 


a man who had come from London for quiet, | 
and whose day had gone by (he was sure to | 


say that, confound him!) for the enjoyment 
of village junketings. No, he would as soon 
think of finding me locked up in the vaults 
of Lorton church as in the caves of Carr— 


which, moreover, as I had already visited | 


them in his own company, might well be 


supposed to have lost all attraction for me. | 
Nor was there, as it seemed, any hope to be | 


placed in the cx rtions of the friends of my 
fellow-prisoners. 
first time that, among the other disadvan- 


tages of poverty, there is this one of being | 


left entirely to ourselves; for if these poor 


girls had been young ladies, they would have | 


been missed by servants, friends, or rela- 
tives within a few hours, and a hue and cry 
have been raised for them; whereas, until 
the time came round for their Sunday din- 
ner at home, nobody would ask a word about 
poor Ruth and Lucy. Upon the whole, the 
best chance of our discovery seemed to me 
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If the farmer who had in- | 


An Easter-Mon- | 


I understood now for the | 
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to lie in the fact that I had left my rod and 
basket at the inn; for if the landlord had 
heard of the Lune being dragged for a lost 
fisherman, he would surely be able to couple 
the two circumstances together, and arrive 
at the right conclusion. But I remembered 
that the inn was very full, and its proprie- 
tor exceedingly busy, and that he had put 
the articles in question hastily away into a 
cupboard, where they might lie for days, or 
even weeks, forgotten. A few days in our 
vast prison-house would probably suffice to 
kill us all; and frightful as was this reflec- 
tion, I remember it was accompanied by the 
grimly humorous idea that the doctor who 
was a practical joker might make capital 
out of our bones, as he had out of the iguano- 
don—by asserting them to be the relies of 
Pre-adamite Man. 

“ Don’t ery,” said I to Lucy, cheerfully; for 
the poor girl was almost in hysteries. “ You 
should take courage from the conduct of 
your friend. You are you, 
Ruth ?” 

“No, Sir,” was the quiet reply, given in a 
very low voice; “ but I am frightened at the 
darkness and the silence, and I-- Dear 
heart! what’s that ?” 

A dull, metallic sound had fallen upon her 
ear, which, while it evoked a scream from 
both my companions, filled my own heart 
with gratitude and gladness. In stooping 
down (for I was on my legs, though my com- 
panions were seated) to catch Ruth’s words 
the pocket of my shooting jacket had come 
in contact with the wall, and the coneussion 
thereby reminded me for the first time of 
my possession of a luncheon box, which the 
housekeeper of Lorton Tower had hospitably 
filled with sandwiches that morning before 
I started for the river. 

“Come,” said I, joyfully, “we shall not 
die of starvation—at present, at all events ;” 
| and I told them what I had found. 

“Thank God for that!” said Ruth, simply. 
“There is plenty of water, too, is there not, 
Sir? and the air is warm here, and the sand 

|dry. I remember Fred lent me a book, 
| called ‘Robinson Crusoe, where the man is 
cast on a desert island, and yet finds cause 
to be thankful that things were no worse ; 
and he was taken off and came home in the 
end all safe. So let us submit ourselves to 
Heaven’s will also, and be grateful, and hope 
for the best.” 

“You are a good girl,” said I, admiringly, 
“and you shall yet make a good wife to 
Fred, my lass; and Lucy, too,” added I, gay- 
ly, “shall make Jack happy. I wonder 
whether he has got her letter yet that went 
| by the water post?” My tone, and this ref- 
| erence to her lover, somewhat raised Lucy’s 
| drooping spirits. “Ah, if Jack could only 
| know,” cried she, “he would dig through 
| the mountain with his hands. I can’t think 
; we shall be forgotten and left to perish 


not crying, are 
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Here’s a Good-Friday bun, by-the-bye, which 
I saved up to divide with Jack because it 
has sugar on the top; and either Ruth or I 
have also a few gingerbread-nuts.” 

“Take them all into your keeping, Sir,” 
said Ruth, putting these delicacies into my 
hands; “for we don’t know how long we 
may have to stay here, and it may be neces- 
sary for us to be allowanced like shipwreck- 
ed persons. You are wiser and more prudent 
than us, who, if we feel hungry, may eat all 
we have, perhaps, at one meal.” 

This trustfulness touched me exceedingly, 
though, indeed, I suppose hardly any man 
could have been such a monster as not to 
have shared every meal to the last crumb 
with such helpless fellow-prisoners. Our 
relations with one another seemed to be 
completely changed. I had amused myself 
hitherto by playing upon their simple cre- 
dulity, and treating them as playthings of 
the hour; I now felt as though they had 
been orphaned children confided to my 
charge in solemn trust. Joking and high 
spirits, of course, were to be expected in 
them no longer; but I noticed on their parts 
that they dropped the familiarity that they 
had originally used in speaking to me, and 
addressed me as a guardian or protector. 
Besides my luncheon case I had a brandy 
flask, a little of the contents of which I per- 
suaded them to take, mixed with water; for 
I justly deemed that scarce at any time could 
they more need support than when suffering 
from the first stroke of such a calamity as 
had befallen us. The air of the Central Hall, 
in which we were, was, as Ruth had said, 
both pure and warm, and its floor was soft 
and dry; but what distressed us all exceed- 
ingly was the pifch darkness. The eye, it 
is said, soon gets accustomed to the dark; 
but that is only the case with reference to 
gloom: where there is no light at all the 
eye has no service to perform, but roams 
about in distressing impotence, only to meet 
blackness that seems a solid wall, and op- 
poses movement, I had, unhappily, no wax- 
matches with me, but I had some cigar- 
lights, one of which I struck, and lit by 
means of it the piece of newspaper which 
had held the gingerbread; by help of this, 
rolled up in the shape of a torch, I contrived 
to secure one or two bits of candle-end from 
the wall, but they had burned out almost to 
the last, and could not be carried for an in- 
stant. They enabled us, however, to gain 
some notion of our present position, and to 
make our arrangements for the future. 

We were on the north side of the vast 
Hall—the one next to Carbrook, and close to 
the stream, one arm of which led to the 
Caldron, and the other toward the exit from 
the caves ; without doubt we could have con- 
trived to follow the course of this latter, but 
it would have been most dangerous so to do, 
both on account of the abysses of which I 
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have spoken, and of the depth in places of 
the stream itself; moreover, if even we es. 
caped these perils, this water guide would 
fail us long before we reached the gates, and 
leave us in a situation far less convenient 
than that in which we were at present sity- 
ated. Indeed, if I had wished to move our 
quarters, I could scarcely have persuaded 
Lucy, at all events, to put one foot before 
the other in that dense obscurity which shut 
us in on all sides, 

When we had been many hours in this 
dreadful place—hours that seemed so long 
that I could scarcely believe my trusty re- 
peater when it struck them—I proposed that 
we should divide the cross-bun by way of 
supper (it was no longer hot, but exceeding- 
ly stale, and yet it was one of the sweetest 
morsels I ever tasted), and then try and get 
some sleep. 

Imade my own couch on the opposite side 
of the Hall, though within easy hearing, for 
the human voice sounded loud and clear in 
that stately place as I have never heard it 
elsewhere ; but though the murmur of the 
stream sang lullaby beside me, I could not 
sleep nor close my eyes. 

There is little, as may be imagined, to be 
narrated of our life in that lightless prison. 
Every day, which, alas! was also night, 
found us weaker and more dispirited; and 
when Wednesday drew to its tedious close 
we had only one sandwich left and a few 
drops of brandy. Lucy, worn out with fret- 
ting and exhaustion, often fell into a deep 
sleep; but Ruth, like myself, was feverishly 
wakeful. When our companion thus forgot 
her cares we spoke together quite openly of 
our position. Hope was almost dead within 
us by this time, and yet this courageous girl 
spoke as calmly as though she were chatting 
over her pillow lace—for that, as I had learn- 
ed, was the occupation of my companions 
when at home. They had told me every 
thing about themselves and their affairs, 
and I had been equally confidential to them. 
What did it matter? In a few hours we 
should be transferred from this living tomb 
to another world, and in the mean while 
such talk helped to pass the weary hours. 
Of late, however, probably through weak- 
ness, the girls had grown more silent, though 
in the solemn stillness of night I often heard 
them recommending themselves to the pro- 
tection of Heaven, and entreating deliver- 
ance for us all. 

On one occasion Ruth addressed me, while 
Lucy slept, in her usual quiet tone, but with 
something more than its ordinary serious- 
ness. 

“There is now but little hope for any of 
us, Sir: of that I am well aware: but there 
is more hope for you than for us, because 
you are a man, and stronger. In books that 
Fred has lent me, about disasters at sea or in 
travel, it is the women who always give ia 
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first, even Where the men have stood loyally 
by them, as you have done by us, and more. 
God bless you for it! If”’—here her poor, 
weak voice began to tremble—‘ if I should 
chance to see Fred no more, and your life 
should be spared, Sir, I-beg of you to tell 
him that I thought of him continually while 
in this dreadful place, and that my last mes- 
sage to him was not to fret. He deserves a 
good wife, and I would have striven to have 
made him one; but there are plenty better 
than me, and I hope he may find one to make 
him happy. Of course he’d have taken up 
with somebody else in time, Sir; but I don’t 
wish to make him unhappy about that on 
my account.” 

«For Heaven’s sake, don’t unman me, 
Ruth, by talking like this!” said I; and a 
shudder ran through me as I spoke, at the 
idea of being left in that living grave alone, 
with my two companions dead beside me. 
“TI thought you were much too sensible to 
give way to hopelessness of this sort.” 
~ “JT am not hopeless, Sir,” said she; “but 
what little sense I had I fear is going. It 
may be merely weakness, but it also may be 
the beginning of the end, and that is why I 
have told you about Fred.” 

“What makes you think your wits are 
going, my good girl ?” said I, for I had more 
than once during the last twelve hours felt 
queer and light-headed myself, and I was 
anxious to hear whether her symptoms had 
been similar to my own. 

“Well, Sir, my head has been bad since 
yesterday; I seem to hear the noise of a big- 
ger river than what runs through this cave ; 
and sometimes I seem to be at home with 
father and mother, and sometimes I am walk- 
ing with Fred; and I begin to see light at 
all times where there is no light.” 

“Where do you see light, Ruth ?” 

“There, Sir, there.” She pointed with 
her arm, I suppose, but of course I could not 
see that. 

“In what direction, Ruth? Not toward 
the Caldron, surely?” <A faint hope began 
to dawn on me that there might be some 
undreamed-of outlet in that direction which 
the intense darkness had revealed for the 
first time. 

“No, Sir; in the opposite direction. Isee 
it now up in the roof yonder like a star in 
the black sky.” 


Then I thought that the poor girl’s brain | 


was, indeed, failing, for I could see nothing ; 
but I rose and walked feebly toward where I 
imagined the spot she indicated to be, and 
presently, to my wonder and delight, a little 
speck of white appeared to my eyes also. 
There was no reason for much joy, except 
that it was light, since it came from the cor- 
ner of the high roof of the great Hall, hun- 
dreds of feet above our heads, and as unat- 
tainable to us as that to which Ruth had 
likened it—a star. It must have been shin- 


ing there every day during our imprison- 
ment, though her sharp eyes, long aceus- 
tomed to the gloom, had been the first to 
discover it; and yet, in my distress and de- 
spair, it seemed somehow to be a messenger 
of hope. That it was a cranny in the mount- 
ain roof was clear; though in what portion 
of the hill it might show itself I had no 
means of judging. Perhaps some shepherd 
boy was even now passing by it, little think- 
ing of the poor wretches that were impris- 
oned beneath him, and taking the fresh air 
and sunshine as gifts of Nature not worth 
thanking her for, since they were never de- 
nied to any body. If I had even seen his 
shadow cross the chink, however, it would 
have availed us nothing, for he could scarcely 
have heard our cries for aid ; and had he done 
so, would in all probability have set them 
down among the weird and unmeaning noises 
sent forth so often from the recesses of Carr. 
As I reflected thus my foot struck against a 
stone. Now to one who has been dwelling 
on sand a stone is almost as great a rarity 
as light to one who has been pent up in 
darkness, and I instantly stooped down to 
pick it up. Then I uttered a shrill ery, which 
startled my two companions, and made them 
cry out also in vague terror. The stone I 
held in my hand had a string tied reund it, 
and I felt certain that it was the same which 
I had let down from the hole in the hill 
on Saturday, and that the other end of the 


| string was tied fast to the rowan-tree on the 


top of Carr. 
I lit one of my remaining cigar-lights and 


| found this to be the case, for the black stone 


he had used to plumb with was easily recog- 
nizable. And now we had some connection, 


| however frail, with the world without, if we 


could only use it to some purpose, and in time. 
\If we had made this discovery at first, I 
should have felt that our deliverance was se- 
| cure; but my companions had grown already 


| very weak, and a few hours more must needs 


| decide their fate ; and if they died, it seemed 
| impossible to me that I should survive them. 
| There was not amoment, therefore, to be lost. 
I bade them change their place to one almost 
immediately beneath the cranny; and then 
| we all took turns to pull gently but firmly 
at the string, exactly as though we were 
ringing a bell. The effect of this would be, 
of course, to shake the rowan-tree, which, 
all in blossom as it was, and standing quite 
alone, was a most noticeable object to any 
person upon the fell. My hope was that 
the same calm weather might still hold 
| which had prevailed on that fatal Monday 
| that seemed now so long ago, so that the 
swaying of the tree might not be attribu- 
ted to natural causes; and even if it should 
| be stormy, there was still a chance of the 
groom sending the messenger for the twine, 
|as his master had directed him to do in my 
hearing. As it happened, this latter circum- 
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stance did not occur, on account of all hands | and beheld the Gaahes of their torches ¢ le 
at the Tower being employed in looking for | the hateful gloom. 
me in the wrong direction ; but I had cause | The experience of those three days’ lodg. 
to bless that dilatoriness which so often ac-| ing in the heart of Carr was a profound. 
companies the execution of orders given in | ly serious one ; but it has borne very pleas. 
the country, since, if the boy had brought | ant fruit. Besides Lorton Tower there aro 
that twine home on the Monday, we three | now two other roof-trees near to Lune where 
poor prisoners of the Giant Carr would nev- | I always find a weleome—the cottages oj 
er have escaped from him alive. That very | Jack and Fre -d, who married their respective 
evening, however, a shepherd chanced coir within a few months of thei 
cross the fell, and was attracted by our sig- | rescue. I was present at the double wed 
nal. Never shall I forget the delirious joy | ding, and had the duty of godfather in dy- 
of that moment when we heard him hail us | plicate conferred upon me the ensuing year, 
—though we could not catch his words—or | Lucy has got the most sensible husband, and 
the eager cry for help that seemed to well | Ruth the handsomest; but the latter has 
up from our very heart in response. I in-| got sense enough for both. When romanti 
stantly issued our last ration of sandwiches, | people ask me whether I have ever met with 
and was about to divide the brandy between | a heroine in real life, I tell them “ Yes.” For 
my two companions, when Ruth whispered | Ruth had not only the heroism to look Death 
that I should give it all to Lucy ; and it was | in the face, but the greater courage to con- 
fortunate that I did so, for else I scarcely | template the fact that her handsome love: 
think the poor girl could have survived the | would assuredly console himself for her loss 
suspense that followed. From the accident- | by marrying somebody else. “ Lor’, and so 
al absence of the guide who had the charge | I should ha’ done,” said Fred, with a grin 
of the caverns, the key could not be found, | (he is himself not a romantic person), when 
and the iron gates had to be forced ere we | I revealed to him what Ruth had said: “ 
could be released. It was past midnight be- | |man’s heart ain’t stone, you know, like the 
fore we heard the shouts of our deliverers, | heart of a hill.” 


ave 





LAST DAYS. 


As one who follows a departing friend, 
Destined to cross the great, dividing sea, 

I watch and follow these departing days, 

That go so grandly, lifting up their crowns 

Still regal, though their victor Autumn comes, 
Gifts they bestow, which I accept, return, 

As gifts exchanged between a loving pair, 

Who may possess them as memorials 

Of pleasures ended by the shadow—Death. 
What matter which shall vanish hence, if both 
Are transitory—me, and these bright hours— 
And of the future ignorant alike? 

From all our social thralls I would be free. 

Let care go down the wind—as hounds afar, 
Within their kennels baying unseen foes, 

Give to calm sleepers only calmer dreams. 

Here will I rest alone: the morning mist 
Conceals no form but mine; the evening dew 
Freshens but faded flowers and my worn face. 
When the noon basks among the wooded hills 

I too will bask, as silent as the air 

So thick with sun-motes, dyed like yellow gold, 
Or colored purple like an unplucked plum. 

The ‘Thrush, now lonesome—for her young have flown— 
May flutter her brown wings across my path; 
And creatures of the sod with brilliant eves 
May leap beside me, and familiar grow. 

The moon shall rise among her floating clouds— 
Black, vaporous fans, and crinkled globes of pearl— 
And her sweet silver light be given to me. 

To watch and follow these departing days 

Must be my choice; and let me mated be 

With Solitude; and memory and hope 

Unite to give me faith that nothing dies; 

To show me always, what I pray to know, 
That man alone may speak the word—VFarewell. 
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Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


~1() great a calamity as that which has befallen | 
e Chicago will become historical, like that of 
the burning of London and of Rome. ‘The dif- 
ference is that it was a disaster simultaneously 
known to the whole country, and, indeed, to the 
whole world. On those sad October days, even 

while the fire was devouring the great city of 

the West, every community in the land was thrill- | 
ing with sympathy. ‘The telegraph has made us 
ll of one nerve; and no one can suffer without 
J] suffering. It enables succor to be more in- 
stant, but it breeds panic. While Chicago burns 
New York trembles, and the tragedy of the West 
paralyzes the rest of the country. The relief 
from this universality of suffering was the com- 
pensation of the imperfect methods of commu- 
nication in the older time. England learned 
gradually of the burning of London. ‘The catas- 
trophe was ended when it was known. But 
with us there was the same suspense every where 
that there was in Chicago, and a thousand miles 
away every body asked, with sorrow, ‘‘ What is 
the last account?” as they did in the streets of 
the stricken city. 

With the telegraph the country has but a sin- | 
gle consciousness. In his day, nearly two cen- 
turies ago, Daniel Defoe thought that every | 
thing was known at once; but what would Dan- 
iel Defoe say to a city newspaper of to-day ? | 
“Tt was about the beginning of September, 
1664,” he says in his history of the Plague in Lon- 
don, ‘that I, among the rest of my neighbors, 
heard, in ordinary discourse, that the Plague was 
returned again in Holland: for it had been very 
violent there, and particularly at Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, in the year 1663, whither, they say, 
it was brought, some said from Italy, others 
from the Levant, among some goods which were 
brought home by their ‘Turkey fleet; others said 
it was brought from Candia; others from Cy- 
prus. It mattered not from whence it came, but 
all agreed it was come into Holland again. We 
had no such things as printed newspapers in 
those days to spread rumors and reports of 
things, and to improve them by the invention of 
men, as I have lived to see practiced since. But 
such things as those were gathered from the let- 
ters of merchants and others who corresponded 
abroad, and from them was handed about by word 
of mouth only, so that things did not spread in- 
stantly over the whole nation as they do now.” 

These last words seem to have no meaning, 
when they are spoken of England nearly two cen- 
turies ago. ‘The calamity to which they refer | 
was followed in less than two years by a fire 
which lasted for four days, destroying four hun- 
lred streets and thousands of houses, and send- 
ing two hundred thousand of the inhabitants to 
encamp in the open fields. But the commercial 
relations of a city like Chicago with the rest of 
the world are so different from those of London 
two centuries ago, that the catastrophe of such 
a fire is infinitely greater now than it could have 
been then. And if the disaster is so much great- 
er, so much the more imposing and beautiful is 
the spectacle of immediate and universal sym- 
pathy. Indeed, that is the purest consolation of | 
so vast a calamity. While the fiery tempest was 
yet furiously raging in Chicago, and hundreds 


| and organized and swiftly forwarded relief. 


| the end of it. 


of thousands of persons were flying from their 
homes for life; while the princes of the morn- 
ing became paupers at evening; while the noble 


| buildings of every kind of honorable industry 


were flaming and falling, and the famous city 
seemed to be swiftly crumbling into chaos—all 
over the land, while all the people shared the 
sorrow, they met in cities and towns and villages, 
This 
is a shining fact, which no history of such an 
event in former times furnishes, and which will 
be the most cheering and inspiring of all in the 
annals of the Chicago fire. The loss to other 
cities seemed immeasurable; no great commer- 
cial fortune or house could be quite sure of its 
steadfastness; but all that was considered was 
the exposed and starving population of the smit- 
ten city, and a full hand of bounty from the whole 
country and from Europe was stretched eagerly 
out to accompany the voice of sorrowful sym- 
pathy. 

As we write, the details of the catastrophe are 
unknown and the losses incalculable. But these 
few words shall be the certificate to those who 
read these pages hereafter that while the great 
fire of Chicago was a calamity unspeakable, and 
a terrible blow to the reviving prosperity of the 
country after the war, yet it revealed such hu- 
manity and generosity and sympathy that every 
one was prouder of his country and his kind. 
The spirit and sagacity that built the famous 
city will rebuild it. It will rise from its ashes 
greater than before. But neither that city nor 
the country will ever forget that it was a com- 
mon sorrow, a common loss, and that the man- 
ner in which it was met and mastered was a 
common pride of Americans. 


Firty years ago the man who should have 
proposed to build a road under the Alps would 
have been thought a more hopeless lunatic than 
he who should have declared his purpose of fly- 


ing over them. But Daedalus and the Gnomes 
are only prophecies masked as poetry. The im- 
patient Yankee who can spare only six weeks for 
Europe, and who must certainly be at home for 
the fall trade, can now go in sixty hours from 
Calais to Brindisi—if he wants to go to Brindisi 
—and in eighteen hours he can pass from Paris 
to Turin. ‘That worthy Yankee, indeed, might 
as well travel under ground as over it, for all the 
moss that he will gather upon his journey; but 
the true traveler, who knows that the charm of 
travel is not to arrive, but to see, will look cu- 
riously into the tunnel of Mont Cenis as into a 
mine or a pyramid, but he will not desert the 
sublime day-long journey by the Stelvio, or the 
St. Gothard, or the Splugen for fifty minutes of 
blank subterranean darkness and an arrival at 
It is pleasant to know, as a point 
of pride in our humanity, that we have outwitted 
the avalanches, as we have subdued the lightning, 
and whisper through the sea; but who, for pleas- 
ure, would care to make the Northwest Passage 


when it is discovered, or to scale Kilimandjaro, 


the peak of the Mountains of the Moon? 

Those Yankees who flock across the ocean to 
travel in Europe, and whose object is pleasure, 
will still be the greater number, and they will 
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speak well of the Mont Cenis Tunnel, and go 
over it. But it is invaluable as another illustra- 
tion of the triumph of visionaries, as they are 
called, over practical men. ‘There are indeed 
no greater tyrants and oppressors than the class 
usually called practical men—the people who in- 
sist that there is no way whatever but the famil- 
iar ruts, and who smile superior at the theorists 
and the visionaries. But every great practical 
result is the work of visionaries. It is the man 
whose vision goes beyond routine who destroys 
routine and lifts the world forward. ‘The sensi- 
ble men of his time politely sneered at that im- 
practicable Genoese sailor who had an amusing 
crotchet of reaching the East by sailing West. 










































































tical members of Parliament—what, Mr. Ste- 
phenson, if your locomotive meets a cow? It is 
easy to fancy the smug, practical disdain of the 
well-meaning but visionary mechanic which 
beamed upon the faces of the skeptical commit- 





only answer of the mild maniac. And the test 
of practical sagacity to-day is successful gam- 
bling in the results of the visionary’s plans. ‘I 
wash my hands of this fanaticism which over- 
throws the bulwarks of the British Constitu- 
tion!” said Earl St. Vincent, leaving the House 
of Lords when it prohibited the slave-trade. His 
lordship had no patience with such wild theories. 
“And what,” exclaimed Lord Eldon—‘‘ what will 
become of all those precious bulwarks, if Romil- 
ly’s plan of not hanging people who steal a leg 
of mutton should prevail? He is a well-mean- 
ing man, but a theorist.” 

The Eldons and St. Vincents would be ludi- 
crous if they were not so immortal and innu- 
merable. In politics a man suggests a reform, 
which conscience and common-sense and expe- 
rience warmly urge. ‘‘ Pretty,” says my Lord 
Eldon, ‘‘but visionary. Beware of theoretical 
politicians.” But his lordship is nothing else. 
He assumes that Romilly is the theorist, and if 
he is taken at his word, his audience may agree. 
Romilly, indeed, does not retort the epithet upon 
him, because Romilly is an honest man and a 
statesman, and he knows that to use an epithet 
as an argument is intentionally to appeal to prej- 
udice. When Earl St. Vincent washes his hands, 
as he says, of fanaticism, and stalks out of the 
House, nobody need be deceived. Nothing has 
happened except that his lordship, having no 
arguments left, says emphatically that it is not 
his opinion. ‘That is, indeed, a very weighty re- 














tance, but it is still not an argument, and to how 
many it is only the opinion of the Earl of Toots! 
Eldon and St. Vincent are theorists and vis- 
ionaries precisely like Romilly and Wilberforce. 
Their theory is that men are rascals, and will 
steal all the mutton in the kingdom if they are 
not hanged straightway when they are caught in 
the act. Romilly has a theory that the rigor 
of the laws defeats their execution, A jury will 
not hang a poor man for stealing a leg of mut- 
ton, and if that is the only alternative of acquit- 
tal, they will let him go. Or St. Vincent has a 
theory that there will be no sugar for his lord- 
ship’s tea if slaves are not brought by the Middle 
Passage from Africa to cultivate the cane under 
the encouraging lash. Wilberforce has a theory, 
with Goldsmith, that it fares ill with a land where 





And what, asked the committee of highly prac- | 


tee. ‘*So much the worse for the coo,” is the 


mark to those who think his opinion of impor- | 


| wealth accumulates and men decay ; and he do. 
| elares, as a proposition in social ethies and polit. 
ical philosophy, that a system of labor which js 
| repugnant to the general moral instinct is baq 
; economy. Here are conflicting theories. Eldon 
j}and St. Vincent may be right, and Romilly an 
| Wilberforce wrong, but they are equally theo. 
|rists. The vision of each is different, but they 
|are equally visionaries. Moreover, the theory 
of Romilly and Wilberforce has been reduced ty 
practice; and the judgment of all practical men 
is that the two lordships who sneered at the im- 
practicable theories which opposed their own 
were a pair of impracticable old f——. De mor- 
tuis nil nist bonum. 

Just as science had demonstrated, or a pro- 
fessor said that it had demonstrated, that a train 
could not pass through a long tunnel without the 
suffocation of the passengers, a train did pass 
through, and the passengers were not suffocated, 
So much the worse for the coo, said the imprac- 
ticable Stephenson. Is a timid and inhuman 
theory more respectable than one which is both 
heroic and humane? Is a theory that men can 
be affected only by the most mercenary motives 
necessarily truer than one which allows them to 
be of a mixed nature, and susceptible to noble 
emotions and generous appeals? Those who 
ascribe mean motives plume themselves upon 
being peculiarly practical. But it is only a dif- 
ference of theory. Those who believe and who 
constantly see that men act generously, also, are 
no more visionary than the others, but their vis- 
ion is larger and purer. 

It is in science and art, and, indeed, in every 
department of human activity, as it is in politics, 
that the impracticable men, as they are called, 
produce the practical results. It is the spirit of 
these men that has now pierced the Alps, as it 
has developed every where the human mastery 
of the globe and of the elemental forces. When, 
therefore, the young thinker, terribly in earnest, 
is accosted by the smile of complacent increduli- 
ty, and told that he means well, but that he hard- 
ly understands human.nature, and, without of- 
fense, is a /eetle impracticable and theoretical, 
let him remember that it is only a theorist who 
confronts him, and take care not to surrender to 
a visionary of so poor a kind. It is those who 
trust their vision, and who trust it the more the 
purer it is, who discover new worlds, and find 
the way to the pole, and lay speaking wires un- 
der the sea, and abolish the Alps by tunneling 
them; and it is the same heroic fidelity to a hu- 
mane theory which reforms criminal law, length- 
ens human life, improves political methods, and 
purifies and elevates civilization. Whenever 
Mephistopheles, with a fine air of the man of the 

world and a student of human nature, sneers at 
you as a visionary, the most conclusive of re- 
torts is the argumentum ad hominem—* You're 
another !” 





Events in the city of New York during the 
past few months have suggested to every body 
the value of honesty, for although one of the 
homeliest and least romantic of virtues, it has 
latterly fallen into great contempt, even among 
those who do not profess to care for poetry. That 
honesty is the best policy is one of the sermons 
of Poor Richard which has been either general- 
ly denied or derided. It is denied by those who 
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see in what a splendid house Dishonesty lives, | 


and in what a glittering equipage it takes its 
ng drive, and what sumptuous feasts it 
at which even Honesty does not disdain to 
The sermon is derided by those who 


evyenl 
gives, 


sit down. 


insist that to be honest for the sake of policy, or 
for the advantage it brings, is not to be honest, 
but selfish ; and that a man who is honest for the 
profit of it would be dishonest if the profit were 


greater. In ‘* Jane Eyre” the good little girl who 
prefers to be an angel to something worse re- 
ceives two buns, or tarts, or other toothsome 
morsel, in reward for her infant piety. And all 
the little girls prefer to be angels upon the same 
terms. But if the other side offered a huge plum- 
cake, Virtue with her two tarts would probably 
be deserted. 

There is often a good-natured laugh at the 
morality of Hogarth’s Industrious and. Idle Ap- 
prentice. If you are good, says the homely 
preacher with the pencil—if you get up early and 
work faithfully, and save your money, and avoid 
the ale-house and naughty companions, and sing 
liymns in church with your master’s daughter— 
you shall marry that buxom damsel, and be 
made a partner by your respectable father-in- 
law, and inherit his fortune and his business. 
Who would not be virtuous upon those terms ? 
asks good-humored Skepticism; and it adds that 
while the picture is pretty, it is not copied from 
life. Come to the Central Park, says Skepticism, 
and if eight out of ten of the finest carriages do 
not belong to the idle apprentice, and if his in- 
dustrious fellow is not trudging along on foot, I 

ill own myself utterly mistaken. Or let me 
try to find you the greatest knave in the city, 
says Skepticism, and I will not go to the Tombs, 
but to a very different kind of mansion. Indeed, 
in a busy community prosperous knavery is so 
familiar a spectacle that the base metal is often 
enough forgotten in the profuse gilding. 

That, indeed, is the penalty that we pay for the 
pursuit of money. Where money is the univers- 
al object, the possessor of money will be practi- 
cally honored. ‘The honor will undoubtedly be 
affected in some degree by the method of obtain- 
ing the money. If it is a pirate’s method or 
a highwayman’s, if we know that throats have 
been cut and bludgeons used to obtain it, or if 
we see the thief actually rifling his neighbor's 
pockets, we shall hardly invite him to dinner, 
and that money will not become respectable un- 
til the next generation. But if the process is 
more artfully concealed ; if the money is not la- 
beled offensively, but is quietly converted into 
satin damask and Champagne; if we do not 


read on the buhl and ormolu tables and cabinets | 


an inscription stating that this beautiful work of 
art was taken out of the throat of a Spanish 
trader opened for that purpose, or upon the in- 
laid ebony lounge that it was extracted from the 
pocket of a ridiculous old widow who had noth- 
ing else—if nothing of this gross kind appears, 
our well-bred curiosity is not impertinent, and 
we sit upon the sofa and quaff the wine without 
further thought. 

It is in this way that honesty has ceased to 
command that respect to which it is proverbially 
entitled. Indeed, to look at many a city con- 
gregation, recognizing many of the persons, and 
knowing their careers, and hearing the precepts 
of integrity and self-denial, of personal holiness, 
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and even of martyrdom if need be, which are elo- 
quently urged upon them, inevitably suggests the 
allusion of Carlyle to the hypocrisy which is so 
confounded when it is suspected of being hypo- 
critical. Men measure conduct by the real es- 
teem in which it is held. If a foul-mouthed, 
profane Thersites, who flings his dinner-plate 
upon the floor at a public hotel to express his 
dissatisfaction with the banquet, evidently for- 
feits no social consideration, profanity and ill 
behavior will not seem to be things to be stren- 
uously avoided. If a sharper who gambles in 
stocks and cheats his neighbors airily is laughed 
at pleasantly as an eccentrically queer fellow, an 
immense impulse is given to the resolution to be 
eccentrically queer in the same way. If a poli- 
tician with the conscience of a fox and the honor 
of an adder bellows his devotion to the dear peo- 
ple, and vociferously appeals to the moral swnti- 
ment:, While his career insults them all, is 
thought, first of all, a confounded smart fellow 
who may not be too nice upon some points, but 
who always falls upon his feet, such politicians 
will abound, and public affairs falling into their 
hands will inevitably suffer. 

All these figures are well known to us in this 
country ; and when the eloquent preacher ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Beyond peradventure, brethren, hon- 
esty is the best policy,” we all turn and look at 
the richest man in the congregation, whose invi- 
tations we do not dare to refuse, who leads us 


chained to his triumphal chariot as the Roman 


generals led Dacian kings, and whose money 
was all stolen, not earned. And near him sits 
another whom we should not care to invite to 
our houses, but for whom we vote, upon some 
theory that a political intriguer and briber will 
make good laws. And in the next pew behold 
the unjust judge, whose health we publicly drink 
in his own wine when he sends it to us at table. 
We see them, we meditate their careers, we con- 
sider their prosperity, and we gaze at the good 
preacher who repeats, ‘‘ Once more, dear breth- 
ren, lay it to heart, honesty is the best policy.’ 
Might he not as profitably murmur ‘* Mesopota- 
mia ?” 

3ut when circumstances, as lately in New 
York, suddenly seatter the glamour of prosper- 
ity and reveal the naked dishonesty, then the 
old truth which is lodged in the very substance 
of things appears, that honesty zs the best pol- 
icy, and that, indeed, there is no other. ‘The 
time comes when, as we seat ourselves in the daz- 
zling drawing-room, upon the luxurious sofa, we 
suddenly see the inscription frightfully legible, 
** Stolen from poor widows.” And as we rise in 
trepidation and move toward the buhl cabinet, 
the legend flashes out all over it, ‘* Stolen from 
starving orphans.” And in terrible light, out- 
dazzling the dazzling drawing-room, we see 
blazing every where around us, ‘‘This is a 
thief’s house, and these are his spoils.” The 
moment that is seen the proverb is vindicated. 
The buhl remains, but contempt stays with it. 
Dishonesty has bought its prosperity at too high 
a price. It has bought money at the cost of 
every thing that makes money valuable. The 
prosperous geutleman at whom we all looked 
when we heard that honesty is the best policy 
is recognized and branded as a thief. Was not 
the preacher right? is not the dishonesty bad 
poliey? The great national benefit of the de 
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velopments in New York is moral. Events there 
have destroyed the prestige of ‘‘ smartness,” and 
have shown practically that mere money is not 
enough even for success, and that prosperous 
swindling is not good policy, 





We spoke last month of the letter in which 
Cicero says that he hears a friend's gladiators 
fought capitally ; and as we read we wonder at 
the curious inconsistency, and are amazed that 
so cultivated and humane and, indeed, so modern 
a man as Cicero, should be entirely unconscious 
of the enormity of keeping a band of gladiators 
as if it were only a band of musicians, ‘The real 
pain is that he shows a want of instinctive hu- 
man sympathy. ‘Tradition and habit had made 
a band of trained fighters seem no more to 
Cicero than a leash of hounds. ‘This is the es- 
sence of caste. It is not only inhuman, but it is 
organized inhumanity. The superior knows that 
the inferior is a man exactly like himself. 
‘*Hath not a Jew eyes?” says Shylock to the 
pitiless company who think him pitiless; ‘* hath 


not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, | 
affections, passions ?......If you prick us, do we | 


not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not laugh? 
if you poison us, do we not die? and if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge?” Yes, the Ve- 
netian merchants know it all. But to them, and 
even to the noble lady, Portia, a Jew is mere 
offal. 

How many an Englishman to-day reads the 
letter of Cicero, or hears the play of the ‘* Mer- 
chant of Venice,” and muses upon the strange 
times in which human beings were so divided by 
caste, unconscious that he lives in those very 
times, and that the house in whose spacious li- 
brary he is reading Cicero, or the theatre in 
which he is hearing the play, is full of the same 


spirit? If it be strange that Cicero two thou- | 


sand years ago complimented his friend upon 
his gladiators, and that the merchants of Venice 
so disdained the Jew, what is it that intelligent 
and cultivated England of to-day treats with the 
same hard inhumanity classes of its own people 
who are of the same race and faith, and whose 
office is one of the highest service? ‘The man- 
ner in which intelligent England treats govern- 
esses, for instance, is a thousandfold more sur- 
prising, as it is more shameful, than the old Ro- 
man’s feeling for the foreign gladiators or the 
Venetian scorn of the Jew. There is an ob- 
vious explanation of the feeling of Christendom 
toward the Jews, for they crucified its Master, 
and Christendom did not stay to reflect that 
Mary and Martha and the beloved disciple were 
of the same race. ‘The Jew was a misbeliever, 
and that in the medieval ages was enough. But 
the governess is an Englishwoman, often gently 
born and nurtured, to whose care children at 
the most tenderly formative age are committed. 
She is often a clergyman’s daughter, a reduced 
**Jady” of admirable accomplishment and man- 
ners, and yet she is treated by the feeling of En- 
glish society very much as Cicero treated the 
gladiators of his friend Atticus. 

In a recent letter from England there is the 
following striking picture, whose fidelity is at- 
tested by the experience of all who are familiar 
with the subject. ‘‘ In America it is honorable 
to teach the young idea how to shoot. Here it 
is disgraceful. I know a young lady who is 
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well educated, a proficient in music and French, 
a helpless burden upon a small income she would 
be very glad to increase ; but she must not teach, 
because it would hinder her and her sisters from 
getting married. The social stigma is too se- 
vere, A governess is a social anomaly, occupy- 
ing a position rather less dignified than that of a 
lady’s-maid, and rather less remunerative than 
that of a house-maid. ‘The usual salary is from 
fifty to a hundred dollars a year; a few get two 
hundred and fifty dollars; and the governess is 
decidedly not treated as one of the family, 
Young Hopeful must not speak to her on pain 
of her dismissal ; the children are rude to her, 
the servants snub her, and the mistress barely 
tolerates her presence in the drawing-room when 
specially required to be there. A nursery goy- 
erness writes to a London paper that she had to 
get up at five o'clock to get her master’s break- 
fast, because the servants would not rise so ear- 
ly. ‘Then she washed and dressed the children, 
helped make the beds and clean the rooms, and 
then went to the school-room, making herself 
useful in this position on ten pounds a year.” 

It is nearly twenty-five years ago that Char- 
lotte Bronté made England and America thri.| 
with her protest against the situation of the goy- 
erness in ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” Mrs. Reed and her 
family undoubtedly took out the new novel from 
Mudie’s, and sympathized in a fat, sentimental 


| way with the sufferings of the young governess, 


and then screwed the thumbs of their own Jane 
Eyre. Probably Atticus was not cruel to his 
gladiators. They were foreign barbarians, who 
fought for his pleasure and that of his guests, 
and he fed them well for their pains. In the 
case of Jane Eyre, as of Ginx’s Baby, the En- 
glishman seems to be of no higher humanity 
than the Athenian and the Roman. 

Now the Commune, which appalls Europe as 
if a new descent of Goths and Huns menaced 
civilization, is only Jane Eyre and the gladia- 
tors ceasing to ask, plaintively, ‘* How long, O 
Lord?” and saying, grimly, ‘* No longer.” If 
we insist that knowledge shall be ditfused, we 
must not forget that knowledge is power. ‘The 
horse, says the sagacious groom, who has once 
kicked a wagon to pieces is not so safe as he was 
before. Knowledge is power. He has learned 
what he can do; and his power is not only that 
of kicking with his heels—it is that of spreading 
terror and apprehension. Knowledge is power. 
As men come to know the actual situation of 
society, and reflect upon it, and see in history 
that God is upon the side of the strongest bat- 
talions, they ask why Lazarus should be a mill- 
ion and Dives one: a question which only pre- 
cedes the determination that it shall be so no 
longer. If intelligence is to be increased, the 
old organization of society must be renovated, 
or it will break. The Goths and Huns were un- 
doubtedly barbarians, but they did overrun 
Rome; and not the least valuable results of 
modern civilization are due to the traditions of 
those barbarians. The French terrorists of °93 
seem often to be fiends. Even in Dickens's 
** Tale of Two Cities,” a tale written by a man 
whose heart beat with the poor and the suffer- 
ing, their cruelty is unrelieved. But the terror 
of 93 was the natural growth of the age of Louis 
the Magnificent. The gay gardens of Fiesole 
can not stay the plague that desolates the city, 
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and that to-morrow will begin to pluck these 
jowers. 
[he madness, the folly, the cruelty of mobs 
and revolutions are not all of them. A frantic 
mmune is not merely an illustration of the 
atural depravity of man, as it is called. No; 
is as significant as the cloud that portends 
e tornado. If a man can not walk through 
e new city of New York, looking into its worst 
<lums, its dreadful dens, and reflecting upon its 
fifty thousand human beings unhappier than 
brutes and as ignorant, and who multiply them- 
selves immeasurably, without feeling that society 
is justly reproached, and must somehow pay the 
penalty, What must be his reflections in crammed 
and suffocating Europe? At least while ‘‘ Jane 
Evre” still shows the cruel force of caste in En- 
gland, even in spheres far above the laboring 
and recent revelations in New York dis- 
close the condition of our own gladiators, let us 
not spare horror for Cicero’s curious inhumanity, 
but curiously observe that we are as indifferent 
to the barbarians as he, and that mere careless- 
ness and contempt will not save modern society 
more than they saved that of Cicero’s Rome. 
Iris singular that in the country of Jane Eyre, 
whose case we have just been considering, the 
woman’s movement, as it is called, has a cer- 
tain solidity which it has not yet attained in this 
country. Many most eminent Englishmen are 
not only known as friends and advocates of the 
political equality of women, but they have urged 
it upon Parliament; and while the fashionable 
woman, or Woman of society, as she is called in 
America, is generally indifferent to the subject, 
if not openly hostile, Lady Amberley, who will, 
in the order of nature, soon be Countess Russell, 
does not hesitate to address a meeting in the 
country in behalf of the equality of her sex. Yet, 
again, the laws in England weigh more heavily 
upon women than in this country; and the move- 
ment for their political equality usually contem- 
plates the voting of those who represent property. 
The most significant recent event in the history 
of the cause in the United States is the passage 
of a resolution by the Massachusetts Republican 
Convention commending the subject to the 
thoughtful consideration of all citizens. ‘The 
president of the Convention, Mr. Hoar, of Wor- 
cester, spoke very strongly in favor of the move- 
ment in his opening address. It is thus formally 
introduced into a party platform, not, indeed, as 
a policy, but as a consideration. ‘The effort at 
recognition, which has been good-humoredly but 
resolutely laughed down before, has at length 
been successful. Such success is emphatic proof 
of the firm hold which the question has taken 
of many most practical minds, and it is not to 
be doubted that the subjeet will command con- 
stantly more attention. Yet it is one which by 
its associations is so easily assailed by ridicule, 
and is so susceptible of odious misrepresenta- 
tion, that nothing is more necessary to its friends 
than the utmost patience and good humor. It 
is in itself a question of the utmost gravity both 
for men and women. It involves a very great 
change in political habits and thoughts. But 


class, 


grave as it is, its gravity may be readily miscon- | 


ceived and misstated, and, like all great causes, 
it may sometimes stagger, wounded, in the house 
of its friends. 
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Meanwhile a great cause Is not to be judged 
by the follies that attend it, more than civiliza- 
tion by its frontiers. If any body supposes that 
the question which the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion commends to thoughtful consideration is one 
of new methods of divorce, he is as ludicrously 
mistaken as if he imagined it to be one of a new 
method of computing eclipses. Yet there is no 
doubt that the progress of the movement has 
been very much obstructed by such suppositions. 
Questionable advocates always harm their cause. 
‘There must be such, of course, as bummers must 
attend an army. But if you want to understand 
the object of the march, it is better not to mind 
the bummers, but to inquire at head-quarters, 
If any body in England had advocated the ex- 
tension of the suffrage for the reason that it 
would enable poor men to vote into their pockets 
the money of rich men, he would do precisely 
what is done by those who allege that the exten- 
sion of the suffrage here would produce this or 
that direful result. It is something that nobody 
can know. A possibility is not an argument un- 
til you have made it an imminent probability. 

Every reform has its disagreeable stages of 
growth, like the human system. Mumps and 
measles and scarlet fever must not dismay us, 
however, nor breed despair of the issue. Silly 
men and silly women, full of conceit and senti- 
mentality, and what is familiarly known as pop- 
cock, are, unfortunately, not peculiar to any par- 
ticular department of human interest and activi- 
ty. If the new cause is often advocated with 
feebleness and intolerable illogicality by women, 
just think of the ill logic and the futility with 
which it is opposed by men! But as inanity is 
of no sex, and the foolish of one sex are admitted, 
why should the wise of the other be excluded ? 
**Oh, dear Mr. Easy Chair,” says some friend 
far away, “‘ you are not really in favor of this 
unnatural thing! You would not have the vine 
wrestling with the oak, would you? Oh, let us 
respect the laws of nature.” Well, well, dear 
madame, we will do what we can. But have 
you reflected upon the number of masculine vines 
and of feminine oaks? Shall we say that oaks 
only shall vote? ‘That may be wise; but you see 
that in suggesting it you have abandoned sex as 
a basis. 

Indeed, the oak and vine argument has been 
retired, after long and meritorious, even if pain- 
fully ineffective, service. It is plain that if the 
progress of the cause is to be stayed, it must be 
by some other argument than that women are 
weak and men are strong, for the simple reason 
that all men are not as strong as all women ; and 
if strength is to determine the question, a great 
many apparent oaks will be disfranchised, and a 
great many vines go to the polls. There is no 
solid argument in that direction but that of the 
kind mentioned in Bret Harte’s little poem, 
** And hosses—well, hosses is hosses.””. Wom- 
en are to be excluded because they are women, 
and the adyantage of the argument is that, at 
least, it can be stated, even if it can not be under- 
stood, 

Meanwhile the real argument in the case pro- 
ceeds. Here is Jane, who quietty and honestly 
makes her own living and supports her paralytic 
father and her drunken brother, and every year 
the father and the brother may decide the disposi- 
tion of her property, and she may not so much 
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as express dissent, because it is indelicate and | Julia, with the same right to speak that Jenny 
unwomanly fur women to mix in politics. Jane Lind had to sing—namely, the gift of eloquence 
does not ask it. Jane has never supposed that | and the wish to speak—calmly states the argu. 
-any thing else is possible. Jane goes to no ment which John feels, he may muse a little, be- 
meetings, and would blush if you thought she | cause it is very new to him. But he doubts no 




















could speak. But no John of clear head who 
sees her does not feel the argument. And when 


longer, because it is very true to him. And xo 


the question is being answered. 
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MENTAL SCIENCE, 

E do not wonder, on an attentive reading 

of Herpert SPENCER’s Principles of Psy- 
chology, Vol. 1. (D. Appleton and Co.), that he 
has refused to send his works to the critics for 
review. Even to state within the limits of an 
ordinary erttique the extraordinary and original 
system which he propounds, with any thing like 
justice to it or its author, is not an easy matter , 
and to criticise it requires, if not more learning 
than the critic ordinarily possesses, certainly 
more room than he allows himself, and a higher 
degree of interest in abstract metaphysics than 
it is safe to presume his readers possess. We 
shall content ourselves here with simply giving 
very briefly a sketch of the fundamental princi- 
ple of his system of psychology, referring to the 
book itself such of our readers as desire to see 
how he applies this radical but simple principle 
to the elucidation of the various mental phenom- 
ena which it belongs to psychology to explain. 
The key-note of his philosophy may be expressed 
in the one word, development. The result, if 
not the conscious aim, of his psychology, is to 
show that the distinction commonly made be- 
tween involuntary and voluntary, instinctive and 
rational action, is imaginary; or rather that it 
is like the distinction between infancy and age, 
or the seed and the tree, one merging into the 
other, the two extremes of mental activity being 
connected by a regular series of acts ascending by 
almost imperceptible grades from the lowest to 
the highest. ‘The difference between the instinct- 
ive act of certain animalcule in seizing their prey 
and a scholar in solving the highest problem in 
natural science is, according to Herbert Spencer, 
a difference only in degree of mental activity. A 
Newton is only a highly developed polyp. The 
process by which he arrives at this conclusion is 
curious and interesting. After a fashion some- 
what peculiar to himself he leads the reader 
along by steps so gradnal, and elucidated by sci- 
entific illustrations so interesting, that it is not 
till the startling conclusion is reached that the 
student turns back to retrace his steps and seek 
out the flaw in the logic. Three elements, ac- 
cording to Herbert Spencer, enter into psychol- 
ogy. First, the phenomena in the outer world, 
or, to use his favorite expression, the environ- 
ment; second, the phenomena in the inner world; 
third, the relations between the phenomena of 
the outer and those of the inner world. It is 
the proper understanding of this last which con- 
stitutes the key to psychology. The lowest an- 
imals possess but very little power to adjust 
themselves to any changes in the outer world. 
Thus the polyp, stationary by its very nature, 
is prevented from responding, except in the most 





limited degree, to change in its own environ- 
ment, or adapting itself thereto. ‘I'his power of 
adjustment steadily increases through all the 
forms of life from that of the coral to that of 
man, the latter possessing powers extending in 
space and limit, and increasing in complexity, to 
an extent which raises him almost infinitely 
above the rudimentary forms of being. Yet his 
power is the same in kind, the power of adjust- 
ing himself to his surroundings; it differs only 
in extent. Instinct is this power in a limited 
degree. Intelligence is this power in a higher 
degree. But there is no line of demarkation, so 
that one may say, On this side is instinct, on that 
reason. All powers are the result of education 
in the individual or the race. Certain animals 
seem to come into the world divinely endowed 
with rare instincts. These are, in fact, the re- 
sult of experience, only it is an experience of 
long ages inherited from a remote ancestry. 
Will, in the metaplhysician’s sense of the term, 
has no existence. ‘That is, there is no distinct 
power of choice, and, of course, no freedom of 
the will, if by that any thing more is meant than 
the freedom to do what we desire, supposing 
there are no external hinderances. All psychic- 
al changes conform to an inexorable law. 

To this brief statement of his philosophy we 
shall append no criticism here. Our readers 
will observe respecting it two things. First, 
clearly, Herbert Spencer is not a materialist, if 
by that vague and often ill-used term is meant 
one who reduces all spiritual and mental action 
to matter and material forces: on the contrary, 
his whole system rests upon the assumption that 
there is a radical difference between the outer 
and the inner world. Second, that he belongs 
to that school of thinkers, of whom Darwin is 
regarded as a chief, who undertake to explain all 
the innumerable varieties of life upon a theory 
of development. Indeed, his psychology is a 
necessary complement to Darwin's ‘* Descent of 
Man,” and helps to supply the missing link in 
the argument of the latter. No one can account 
himself acquainted with the modern develop- 
ment hypothesis who te a study of Darwin’s sci- 
entific arguments does not add a knowledge of 
Spencer's theories. But we think he has ren- 
dered metaphysics one valuable service. In other 
studies men begin with the simple, and ascend to 
the complex. A knowledge of arithmetic pre- 
cedes the study of the higher mathematics. A 
study of the simpler rules of grammar is a neces- 
sary foundation to the student of logic and rhet- 
oric. ‘To understand the human frame the or- 
ganization of lower types must be understood. 
But in psychology men have hitherto begun at the 
top. But only men of the most highly developed 
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intellect are capable of cross examining their own | 


consciousness, and obtaining from it any clear and 
definite response. No answer can be obtained 
from the self-consciousness of children; none 
from that of the animals. Mental action in its 
simpler form has therefore not been studied ; 
and the complex forms which have afforded the 
groundwork of psychology have defied investiga- 
tion. No wonder that the results have been un- 
satisfactory, and that men have come to regard 
psycholo gy as made up of conflicting theories, 
concerning the truth of which no one coulc 1 ar- 
rive at any just conclusion, If Spencer's studies 
rative psychology shall result in mak- 
ing the latter a recognized science, and in send- 
ing the metaphysicians to the bottom round of 
the ladder as the condition precedent of their 
reaching the top, the world will owe to him a 
real debt of gratitude, even if it should never ac- 
cept his premises, his methods of reasoning, or 
his startling conclusions. 

We have given considerable space to this state- 
ment—too brief, however, to be perfect or even 
adequate—of Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of psy- 
chology, because he may properly be regarded as 
the ablest advocate, not of materialism—which he 
is often, but unjustly, charged with maintaining, 
unless the doctrine that all our ideas are derived 
from the material world can be called material- 
ism—but of the development hypothesis applied to 
mind. It is perhaps enough to say of Professor 
Bascom’s Science, Philosophy, and Religion (G. 
P. Putnam and Son), that it is one of the ablest 
critiques on and replies to this philosophy. The 
author does not concern himself with the out- 
works—he aims for the citadel. He does not con: 
tent himself with criticising subordinate points, 
but he undertakes to show that Herbert Spen- 
cer assumes, and so unconsciously demonstrates, 
the existence of intuitive ideas in the very ar- 
gument which he employs to disprove their ex- 
istence. Professor Bascom points:out that the 
sensationalists, in claiming that all mental ac- 
tion is caused by changes in the external world, 
recognize an intuitive idea of cause and effect 
which can not be the result of, since it underlies, 
experience. He shows that in claiming that there 
is a constant resemblance between the phenome- 
na in the outer and those im the inner world, Her- 
bert Spencer assumes that the idea of resemblance 
exists universally, and itself underlies mental 
growth. At the same time he points out as the 
fatal defect of all such philosophy that, since it 
maintains that all mental life is developed from 
the external world, it denies to the mind all pow- 
er to lay hold of unseen verities. ‘* If we attempt, 
in religion, to set up this ladder of like and unlike, 
and climb into the heavens by it, we find it la- 
mentably short.” According to it we can neither 
know nor be assured of immortality. So, though 
this philosophy is not in form materialistic, for 
it denies the identity of matter and spirit, it 
reaches practically a materialistic conclusion by 
a longer road, since it denies that the soul can 
take cognizance of any thing but matter and ma- 
terial forces. Professor Bascom, starting out 
with this denial of the corner-stone of Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy, meets its conclusions at 
every point. We shall not attempt here to 
follow this argument or to estimate its value. 
It is enough to say that we know of no better 
way for the student to acquaint himself with the 
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present aspect of the discussion in philosophy be- 
tween the sensational and the intuitive school 
than by reading Herbert Spencer's ‘ Principles 
of Psychology,” especially Parts IIT. and LYV., 
and then reading Professor Bascom’s Lowell 
Lectures on ‘* Science, Philosophy, and Relig 
ion,” in reply to it. 

The suecess of Professor, now President, Por- 
TER’s work on the ‘** Human Intellect” has led 
him to give in a condensed form from that work 
the Elements of Intellectual Science (C. Scribner 
and Co.). Asatext-book it is admirable, if the 
office of the study is to acquaint the student with 
psychology as it exists in the books—or, rather, 
in the orthodox books. ‘The work is character- 
ized by knowledge rather than by power, is scho- 
lastic rather than original, sends the student to 
the books to study rather than to himself or to 
the phenomena of life about him. Its excel- 
lences are those of a comprehensive knowledge 
of books, and a clear statement of what is to be 
found in them, rather than those of an original 
and independent investigation into the sources 
of all knowledge of psychology, self-conscious- 
ness, and the testimony of life in the external 
manifestations of mental phenomena. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

To the scholar Dr. Annot’s work on The Par- 
ables of our Lord (Robert Carter and Brothers 
will be less valuable than Trench’s somewhat 
analogous yet dissimilar work. And yet, for the 
practical use of the teacher as well as of the in- 
dividual reader, we are not sure that it will not 
prove more valuable. The very scholasticism of 
Trench's work, and the multiplied and diverse 
interpretations which he affords the reader, de- 
prive it of all spiritual power. After one has 
finished the comments, and deduced his own cou- 
clusion, he must forget his teacher, though not his 
lesson, and, by personally pondering the original 
parable in the light of the suggestions, must come 
into that sympathy with the parable itself which 
is the first condition of rightly understanding it. 
Dr. Arnot’s book, on the other hand, awakens 
from the first a living sympathy with the story 
itself, and without perplexing the mind with dis- 
cussions concerning minor points, brings out with 
force and beauty the essential teaching which lies 
more or less hidden in the parable. Iwill prove 
exceedingly useful not only to the clergyman and 
the Sabbath-school teacher, but equally so to the 
individual student of those immortal pictures 
painted by Jesus for the world’s instruction. 

If we were required to say why it is that Rev. 
T. L. Cuyier is one of the most popular religious 
writers in America, we should be puzzled. Other 
men excel him in pulpit power, but there is no 
other man who speaks to the heart with the pen 
more effectually. We warmly welcome a little col- 
lection of his fugitive pieces, Heart Life (Amer- 
ican ‘Tract Society), not for any novelty in 
thought, or any peculiar beauty in language, or 
any strange lighting up of old truths, but for the 
mystic and inexplicable power which they pos- 
sess, not through the mind, or the imagination, or 
the fancy, or even the sentiments, but directly 
over the heart and conscience. — Professor Frep- 
ERIC GARDINER presents three books to the 
student of the New Testament: a Harmony of 
the Four Gospels in Greek, a Harmony of the 
Four Gospels in English, and a Life of 
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Lord in the Words of the Gospels, all of them 
being published by W. F. Draper. ‘The last, 
founded on the others, is of considerable pop- 
ular value, because it disregards the division 
into chapters and verses, and gives the reader 
the life of Christ in a connected form, and yet in 
the words of Scripture, in a manner which ren- 
ders it fresh as a narrative, and which, though 
unaccompanied by any comment, yet throws 
light on many circumstances and incidents ren- 
dered obscure in our ordinary version because 
not placed there in their appropriate connection, 


POETRY. 

Tue one radical fault of Joaquin MILLER’s 
Songs of the Sierras (Roberts Brothers) is its 
lack of truth; for truth is the first condition of 
genuine poetry or romance, as it is of history or 
philosophy. As a law regulates the seemingly 
tree flight of birds, so law regulates the seeming- 
ly wild flights of genuine imagination; and a 
lawless imagination, though it may startle and 
entertain for the moment, is never the basis of 
any thing permanent in literature. ‘The charm 
of Mr. Miller’s poetry is that it introduces us to 
a wild and roving life among the mountains of 
the Pacific coast. It has carried our English 


cousins by storm, because the life itself is all | 


so novel and strange to them. Its fatal fault 
is that in its portraiture of American character 
it sacrifices truth to the poet's conceit. Let us 
take, for example, ‘* Kit Carson’s Ride,” one of 
the shortest and also one of the best poems in 
the volume. Kit Carson and his ‘‘ stolen brown 
bride” and old Revels lay in the grass, forty full 
miles from the Brazos, waiting for dusk to make 
good their flight from the ‘‘ red Camanches.” 
Suddenly old Revels’s practiced ear detects dan- 
ger in the distance: 
“For the plain is aflame, the rairie on fire, 

And feet of wild horses hard flying before 

I hear like a sea breaking high on the shore, 

While the buffalo come like a surge of the sea, 

Driven far by the flarhe, driving fast on us three, 

As a hurricane comes, crushing palms in his ire.” 
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And so Kit Carson rides into the Brazos al] 
alone on the horse that belonged to his ‘* stolen 
brown bride,” having left her to perish in the 
flames without one manly effort to rescue her, 
There is rhythm in the lines; there is poetic 
genius in the apt and condensed metaphors , 
there is unmistakable graphic power in the al- 
most melodramatic pie But it is a 
libel not only on Kit Carson, but on the chiy- 
alrie body of uncouth but never cowardly bor- 
der huntsmen of whom he is a type, to repre- 
sent him riding away into safety on his bride’s 
horse, leaving her to perish without reaching a 
hand, or staying ‘‘ one instant for her in his ter- 
rible flight.” We might possibly pardon such 
a false portrait if we found it in but a single 
poem ; but it occurs again in the Arizonian who 
leaves his Indian love to perish in the flood, with 
never an effort to rescue her; and yet again in 
“Nic aragua ; * and it is formally defended by 
the author in a subsequently published letter, on 
the ground that as the Indian race is dying out, 
his Indian heroes and heroines must die. Per- 
haps. But this did not render it necessary to 
belie the chivalry of America, and to represent 
its heroes as poltroons and cowards. Apart from 
this inherent vice, which constantly leads Mr. 
Miller to sacrifice truth to dramatic effect, there 
are very evident elements of unmistakable power 
in his poems. But it is a wild power, and, like 
an untrained vine, the very exuberance of his 
life impairs somewhat the value of his fruitage. 
The critics say that lie needs cultivation. But 
it is by no means certain that cultivation will 
not ruin him. At present he is a lion, as Kit 
Carson in his trapper’s suit might be a lion, in 
the drawing-rooms of London. When he puts 
off his uncouth dress, and attires his thoughts in 
respectable habiliments, it is at least a serious 
question whether their charm will not vanish, 
and he himself be discovered to be no lion at all, 
but only a clever and pleasing but by no means 
| wonderful poet. 


| 


| ‘There is something inexpressibly touching in 
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before it, | 


“To right and to left the black buffalo came, 
A terrible surf on a red sea of flame.” 


Old Revels goes down, his horse exhausted and 
unable to continue the flight. Then the Indian 
girl's horse begins to falter. 


‘T looked to my left then, and nose, neck, and shoulder 
Sank slowly, ‘sank surely, till back to my thighs; 
And up through the blac ‘k, blowing veil of her hair 
Did beam full in mine her two marvelous eyes 
With a longing and love, yet a look of despair, 
And a pity for me as she felt the smoke fold her, 
And flames reaching far for her glorious hair. 

Her sinking steed faltered, his eager ears fell 

To and fro and unsteady, ‘and all the neck’s swell 

Did subside and recede, and the nerves fall as dead. 
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And now as she fell 

From the front, and went down in the ocean of fire, 
The last that I saw was a look of delight 

That I should escape—a love—a desire— 

Yet never a word, not a look of appeal, 

Lest I should reach hand, should stay hand or stay | 

heel 
One instant for her in my terrible flight.” 


| what of the glow with which he wrote ;” but ‘‘a 
| great part of the fatigue which attends original 
composition long pursued is avoided; and this 
gentler exercise of the intellectual faculties agrees 
better with that stage of life when the brain be- 
gins to be haunted by a presentiment that the 
|time of its final repose is not far off.” For 
many years one poet after another has under- 
taken to interpret the father of poetry to English 
| readers, and not one has succeeded. It is not 
too much to say that Mr. Bryant is the first one 
who has really produced a Homeric version of 
Homer. And having achieved a victory which 
alone had been sufficient to give him undying 
fame wherever the English tongue is spoken and 

classic poetry is admired, he intimates that his 
| task does not demand the highest talent or the 
most arduous labor, and half apologizes for es- 
| saying it, on the ground that the time for his 
|more arduous labors has passed away! The 
| Odyssey is a far more attractive poem than the 


Iliad. Its romance is more in accord with mod- 
ern life and feeling. We sicken of the perpet- 
ual slanghters recorded in the one; weary of the 
bombast and the cruelty of its heroes ; weary of 
its heathen and savage chivalry; weary of its 
sensual deities. On the other hand, the world 
will never weary of reading the story of Ulysses’s 
weird adventures and Penelope's faithful love. 
Until our modern psendo-reformers have taught 
us to disesteem fidelity and courage in man and 
woman, this story of life and love will be read 
with undiminished interest. As to Mr. Bryant’s 
execution of his self-imposed task, we have noth- 
ing to add to what we have heretofore said of 
his Iliad. It is not only the best translation of 
Homer which has ever appeared ; it is so incom- 
parably best that there is no rival worthy to be 
placed beside it. It is first; there is none sec- 
ond, 

We have already expressed our approval of 
both the design and the execution of Mr. WILL- 
1AM J. Rotre’s admirable edition of Shaks- 
peare’s plays. The second volume, The Tem- 
pest (Harper ard Brothers), is quite equal to 
the first. In an introduction the editor gives us 
critical comments on the play from some distin- 
guished critics—Coleridge, Schlegel, Mrs. Jame- 
son, Hazlitt, and others. ‘The text is printed in 
a clear and legible type, the notes are exceed- 
ingly condensed, the illustrations are good, and 
the small size of the volume renders it conven- 
ient for the reader; and, in a word, the whole 
edition is admirably adapted not only to schools 
and seminaries, but also to parlor readings. A 
Shakspearean reading affords an admirable en- 
tertainment for a social evening. Parents who 
want to provide an enjoyable and, at the same 
time, useful recreation for the family or the so- 
cial gathering, could hardly fail to find it in pro- 
viding half a dozen copies of either of these vol- 
umes (from which all objectionable passages 
have been expunged), and allotting a character 
to each member of the household, thus reading 
the play in character. If there be even one 
dramatic reader in the circle to incite the rest, 
such a reading is as much more entertaining as 
it is more instructive than tableaux or games, or 
the ordinary gossip and chitchat of a miscalled 
social gathering. 

At Jesus’ Feet is a very pleasant collection of 
sacred poetry, arranged so as to give one hymn 
for every day in the year. Each piece of poetry 
is accompanied with a prayer and a promise, 
each consisting of a single text of Scripture. 
‘Lhe book is published by the ‘* Episcopal Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowl- 
edge ;” but it is not at all denominational in its 
character, and contains nothing inconsistent with 
its catholic dedication to ** All who are striving 
to follow in the footsteps of our loving Saviour.” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
W. P. Ferripce’s book on The Paris Com- 


mune (Harper and Brothers) is a valuable addi- | 


tion to history. It is not a compilation, but an 
original work, prepared by one who was in Paris 
during all the scenes which he describes; by 
one, too, whose professional experience as editor 
of ** Harper's Hand-Book” admirably fits him for 
the work of gathering and recording the facts in 
such a case as this. ‘he popular ideas of the 
Commune have been gathered chiefly from the 
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imperfect and often contradictory reports of those 
who could only gather up and transmit rumors 
and reports, and who often contradicted to-day 
what they had written yesterday. Even those 
reporters who were nearest to the scene of action 
were generally ignorant of those political com- 
plications a correct comprehension of which was 
indispensable to an understanding of the cam- 
paign. The organs of the government com- 
plained bitterly of the unintentional misrepre 
sentations of M. Thiers which appeared daily in 
the English journals. ‘‘'The English reporter,” 
said Le Temps, *‘shrinks from no fatigue or 
even danger to obtain information for the paper 
which he represents ; but he necessarily remains 
outside the political world ; he sees only the ex- 
ternal and military side of events; and the same 
individual who might have been well placed for 
the siege of Paris by the Germans is completely 
bewildered by the events now passing on the 
same theatre.” Even the best-informed French 
journals were untrustworthy. ‘*'Three days in 
succession,” says Mr. Fetridge in his preface, 
‘*three different first-class Paris journals gave 
the last dying words of General Dombrowski, 
one of the chiefs of the insurrection, all entirely 
different.” Mr. Fetridge gives us the means of 
correcting the erroneous impressions produced by 
these imperfect and often positively false reports. 
He does not, indeed, inquire into the causes of 
the Communist rebellion. Such an inquiry 
would involve a philosophical treatise on mod- 
ern civilization, and a careful and candid consid- 
eration of those impulses toward reform which 
are inspiring the peoples of Europe—impulses 
whose development into action is often wild, un- 
regulated, and perverted by selfish men for selfish 
ends. Mr. Fetridge is an indifferent historian. 
He makes no attempt to conceal his detestation 
of the excesses perpetrated by the Commune in 
the name of liberty. But he guards his pages 
from partiality and prejudice. They bristle 
with official documents and proclamations. Ev- 
ery act, every utterance, of the Commune is giv- 
en in its own words. By the history it has it- 
self written it is judged. If Mr. Fetridge had 
written more dramatically, if he had given to his 
narrative something more of his own personality, 
he would have made, perhaps, a more interest- 
ing volume, or, rather, one more entertaining. 
But he has done us a greater service by intro- 
ducing us into the city, and enabling us to read 
its history of shame and dishonor from its own 
open pages, as recorded there by the Commune 
itself. It is a sad history, but one full of sig 
nificance to America, and well worth her pa- 
tient study. For the spirit that broke out into 
flames in Paris smoulders in New York; the 
rampant radicalism which is stopped by no scru- 
ple in the attainment of its ends, which sup- 


| presses the press in the name of free speech, vi- 


olates the elections in the name of universal suf- 
frage, desecrates the churches in the name of 
liberty of conscience, and murders the innocent 
and unoffending without cause and without trial 
in the name of humanity, exists in America, 
though it manifests itself as yet only in empty 
bombast and frothy demagogism. We have 
journals that only lack favorable cireamstances 
to become a Mot d’Ordre—journalists that only 
lack the opportunity, and perhaps the genius, to 
become a Rochefort. 
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It is not ordinarily the highest kind of literary 
talent which seizes on a popular subject, and 
makes a book out of it because it is popular. 
Men that write for the market rarely make great 
books. Our readers will hardly expect, therefore, 
to find in R. Suerron M‘Kenzte’s Life of 
Sir Walter Scott (James R. Osgood and Co.) a 
great book. Despite the statement in his preface 
that the subject had been on his mind for many 
years, there are unmistakable indications that 
the volume was prepared with special reference 
to the Scott Centenary, if not suggested by it. 
It is in effect a compilation from Lockhart, and 
sustains about the same relation to a complete 
life of Scott that the same author's * Life of 
Dickens” does to the yet unwritten story of 
Dickens’s life. Nevertheless, for the great mass 
of readers it will prove the best biography of the 
great Scotch romancer. It is painstaking and 
apparently accurate in statement, despite the 
haste with which it has been prepared for the 
press. It is written con amore by one who wrote, 
indeed, for the market, and yet with an unmis- 
takable admiration for the subject of his memoir, 
and an wimistakable enthusiasm in writing it. 
To those that have been themselves enthusiastic 
admirers of Scott, and students of his life and 
character and work, it will afford, of course, but 
little new information: but for the great mass 
of the reading public it is the best possible letter 
of introduction to the ‘* Great Unknown.” 


SOME JUVENILE BOOKS. 

WE believe that either our friends the publish- 
have some commiseration on the unhappy 
condition of the book critic, who would other- 
wise be condemned to read all the sloppy litera- 
ture which is every year offered to our children, 
chiefly through the Sunday-school library, and 
henee send us not all the ‘* milk for babes,” but 
only the cream, or else the innumerable protests 
which have been uttered against these cheap nov- 
elettes is beginning to have an effect, and the ju- 
venile literature is itself improving. We select 
from a legion only a few that are really worthy, 
for one reason or another, of some commenda- 
tion.—The Judge's Pets isa series of very enter- 
taining ‘‘stories of a family and its dumb friends.” 
The interest does not lie in the apocryphal feats 
of wisdom and moral excellence performed by the 
**dumb friends.” The stories are, on the con- 
trary, remarkably natural for stories of animals. 
Nor are they natural history in disguise—a very 
thin sugar-coating of stupid story over a very big 
pill of doubtful science. They are just simple, 
natural stories, whose charm lies in the sympa- 
thy they are sure to awaken in the young reader 
for the animal creation.—The House in Town, 
by the author of the ‘‘ Wide, Wide World,” 
only a little fragment of a story. It breaks off 
so suddenly as to produce an impression that the 
last chapter might have been omitted by the bind- 
er. The fraction we get here is natural and in- 
teresting, and if the children have patience to 
wait for what is to come, and persistence to search 
for what has gone before, they will get a very fair 
story. But is it not enough to torture grown per- 
sons with serials in newspapers, without putting 
the infant mind on the rack with serials in 
a continuous series of books ?— Grandfather's 
Faith, by Jur1a A. Matuews, is better reading 
for the grandfathers than for the children. A 
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very bad boy is saved by his grandfather’ 8 faith 
that, despite his wickedness, he will be redeemed 
at last for the sake of his mother’s virtues. It jc 
very well for the grandfathers to have faith that 
their protégés will be saved at last, but it is doubt. 
ful whether it is best to teach the bad boys that 
their mothers’ virtues or their grandfathers’ faith 
will save them.—There is a peculiar charm for 
the little folks in every thing which Joanna H. 
MaTHEWS writes, as the many readers of the 
‘ Bessie Books” found out long ago. It charac- 
terizes Lilly Norris's Enemy, which was procras- 
tination, and was conquered at last, though not 
without a hard battle and some sad experiences, 
—lIn Jessie's Parrot the moral, ‘ahi aughty spirit 
goeth before a fall,” is exemplified in the expe- 
rience of the little heroine, whose ambition and 
pride make her a scandalous little liar, till her final 
disgrace effectually reforms her of falsehood by ef- 
fec tually humbling her pride.—The Stories of 
Vinegar Ilill receive a hearty encomium from our 
juv enile critics, who beg us to proclaim them very 
interesting. They are; and their moral influ- 
ence is good. We should like them better if 
the writer did not in the endeavor to be natural 
give her young readers so much slang and bad 
grammar.— The Rift in the Clouds is a little col- 
lection of thoroughly religious stories, by the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Memorials of Hedley Vicars ;” stories 
not merely with a good moral in them, but of 


| distinctively religious experience.— Mother Goose 
| has left behind her a large brood of goslings who 


inherit her passion for nonsense in poetry with- 
out possessing her odd genius for producing it. 
Of her literary descendants we do not remember 
to have met one whose nonsense was more rel- 
ishable than that which we find in Little Folk 
Songs. Some of the verses are exceedingly pret- 
ty ; all are not nonsense; even those that are so 
are not vapid nonsense; the pictures are very 
well designed and executed ; typographically the 
book is admirable; and on second thoughts we are 
not sure that ALExina B, WHIre has not done 
better for the children than Mother Goose herself. 


| —It is perhaps enough to say of David Lloyd's 


Last Will (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.) 
is by the author of ‘* Jessica’s First Prayer” and 
‘¢ Max Krémer.” It is, however, less a children’s 
story and more a novel than any preceding work 
from the same pen. ‘The plot is more elaborate, 
the characters more fully developed, and more 
of them, and the whole book a larger and fuller 
conception. As some very good captains break 
down when intrusted with the command of a 
thousand men, so some very good story-tellers 
prove very poor novel-writers. But our author- 
ess justifies her right to be accounted among 
the successful novelists of the day. Her book 


th ut it 


is is not less characteristically Christian than its 


predecessors. In her delineation of Christian 
character and experience she has a field nearly 
to herself, and occupies it well. The mystic but 
mistaken piety of David Lloyd’s wife, and the 
equally mistaken piety of Mark’s unconsciously 
self-righteous philanthropy, are set out in ad- 
mirable contrast; nor less admirably conceived 
and drawn is the educative process by which 
each is made to see that neither walking humbly 
with God, nor doing justly and loving mercy, 
but the combination of the two, constitutes true 
religion. It is a capital story, one to interest pa- 


rents as well as children. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

\ppropRIATE to the approaching Christmas 
holidays comes CHARLES KINGSLEY’'s latest book, 
Atl ist : A Christmas in the West Indies (Har- 
ner and Brothers). ‘Those of our readers who 
have read in our pages last month some account 
of what he saw and experienced there will need 
»o other attestation of the interest of his narra- 
tive. For those who have not done so we may 
vive its characteristics in a very few words. In 
; ibject-matter it is out of the usual course tray- 
ersed by books of travel; in manner it is simple 
and unaffected, natural, but written by one who 
has a poet’s nature ; in descriptions of natural 
scenery it is graphic; in its portraiture of social 
life it is minute without being tedious; in its 
whole tone and spirit it is invested with an indi- 
viduality, transfused with the author’s own per- 
st nality, and rendered entertaining by narratives 


Cdttar’s 


CUTTING GLASS AND STONE BY SAND BLAST. 

T a meeting of the Massachusetts Institute 
A of ‘Technology, held on the 16th of March, 
an interesting paper was presented by Mr. James 


Hamblett, upon ‘Tighlman’s process for etching | 


upon glass and cutting stone by a blast of sand. 
For this purpose the glass or stone is simply 
covered with paper, cut or perforated in the de- 
sired pattern, and then exposed to the sand 
blast, which cuts the material wherever the sur- 
face is entirely exposed in a very delicate and 
well-defined manner, the elasticity of the paper 
apparently preventing the action of the sand on 
the covered parts. We have not room for the 
details of the process by which the sand is di- 
rected against the glass; but there seems no 
doubt that the method promises an important 
revolution in decorative and constructive art. 
In eight seconds a pane of common window- 
glass can be ground or roughened, while ordi- 
nary sunk letters in marble, an inch and a half 
long, can be cut out in less than a minute. 
Attention was called by Dr. Kneeland to the 
agency of a similar principle in nature, and ref 
erence made to the observations of Mr. Blake 
upon the action of the drifting sand on the gran- 
ite at San Bernardino Pass, in California. Ac- 


cording to Professor Wyman, glass windows on 


Cape Cod sometimes have holes worn in them 
by the drifting sands blown by the winds. Sim- 
ilar agencies exist in Australia on a large scale, 
and specimens of hard rock cut into fantastic 
shapes are not unfrequently found in mineral- 
ogical collections. 


EXTRACTION OF COPPER FROM REFUSE 
PYRITES. 

The copper-mining industry of Cornwall is 
said, according to the Atheneum, to be suffer- 
ing from a new form of competition. Iron py- 
rites, it is stated, is now imported in immense 
quantities from Sweden and Norway for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid; and, after the 
sulphur is extracted, is operated upon for the 
two per cent. of copper which it contains. About 
4000 tons of metal were obtained in 1869 from 
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of personal adventure, without ever becoming 
disagreeable and wearisome by reason of any 
egotism. It is, in a capital book of 
travel, and its interest and value are greatly en- 
hanced by its numerous illustrations, 

Nast, who is the prince of caricaturists, sends 
us an Illustrated Almanac (Harper and Broth- 
ers), Which we hope is to be an annual visitor, 
If we had merely Nast’s incomparable pictures 
to laugh over it would be enough; but we have 
also, illustrated by his pencil, contributions by 
John Hay, Mark Twain, G. P. Webster, Josh 
Billings, 8S. S. Conant, and others. We venture 
the prophecy that Nast’s Almanac, if continued, 
will become the comic almanac of America. ‘The 
illustrations of ‘‘Sam Weller’s Moral Tale” in- 
spire the wish that he would give us an illus- 
trated edition of Dickens's works—something, at 
least, to outlive the almanac and the newspaper. 


a word, 
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this source, while the entire yield from the na- 
tive ores the same year was only about 8000 
tons. 


POISONOUS ANIMAL EMANATIONS., 


In a late communication of M. Chauveau to 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris upon the pre- 
tended virulent volatile emanations, and upon the 
condition in which the virus is thrown into the 
atmosphere by subjects laboring under conta- 
gious maladies, he endeavors to show that the 
contagious peculiarity in virulent humors does 
not depend upon the substances dissolved, but 
upon the solid particles which these humors hold 
in suspension. From this he concludes that the 
forms of virus improperly called volatile are in- 
capable of spreading into the atmosphere, and 
that the elements endowed with virulence can 
exist in the atmosphere only in the condition of 
emanations from diseased subjects; that is to 
say, that they assume the form of solid particles 
held in suspension. 


METALLIC SOAP. 

Metallic soap in linseed-oil is highly recom- 
mended for coating canvas for wagon covers, 
tents, etc., as being not only impermeable to 
moisture, but remaining pliable for a long time 
without breaking. It can be made with little 
expense, as follows: Soft soap is to be dissolved 
in hot water, and a solution of copperas (sulphate 
of iron) added. The sulphuric acid combines 
with the potash of the soap, and the oxide of 
iron is precipitated with the fatty acid as insolu- 
ble iron-soap. This is washed and dried and 
mixed with linseed-oil. The addition of dis 
solved India rubber to the oil greatly improves 
the paint. 


ARTIFICIAL PORPHYRY. 

Messrs. Sepulchre and Ohresser have lately pub- 
lished an account of a method of treating furnace 
slag so as to obtain a kind of artificial porphyry 
scarcely inferior in durability or strength to the 
natural substance. For this purpose they dig 


| furrows in the slag pit having the shape of an 
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inverted truncated cone, and from twelve to fif 
teen feet wide, so as to receive the entire amount 
of slag produced in one or more furnaces at any 
one drawing off. The melted slag is to be emp- 
tied in this by means of suitable channels, and 
the cavity can be divided up by partitions, so as 
to cast the mass either in one continuous block, 
or in a number of blocks of any given shape. 
Care must be taken to have the slag run under 
the thickened glassy covering which forms at the 
beginning of the operation, the object of such a 
coating being to retain the heat; and it is even 
necessary sometimes to protect the mass against 


too rapid cooling by a covering of ashes, as this | 
cooling should occupy several days, varying with | 


the amount of the slag. When the operation is 


completed a dense homogeneous block or blocks | 


will be found underneath this glassy covering of 
the character of natural porphyry, as stated. 
This material has been tested by suitable 
methods, and has been found to bear a pressure 
of about 700 pounds to the cubic centimeter (a 
cube of about four-tenths of an inch), while for 
complete crushing a pressure of about 1100 
pounds was required. In other experiments 
with this artificial stone, fracture never oc- 
curred under a pressure of less than 600 pounds, 


and complete crushing only with a pressure .of | 


1600 pounds, while some blocks resisted a press- 
ure of 1300 or 1400 pounds, 


PELOUZE METHOD OF PRESERVING MEAT. 

In a late number of the Comptes Rendus M. 
Pelouze announces his rediscovery of a process 
for the preservation of meat invented during the 
last century by Vilaris, of Bordeaux, animal sub- 
stances being preserved, even when exposed to 
the air, for several years, without showing by 
either taste or smell the presence of any preserv- 
ative agent. ‘The actual details of the process 
itself are not presented in the communication, 
but have been placed in a sealed package and 
deposited, with appropriate samples, with the 
secretary of the French Academy of Sciences. 


METACHLORAL. 

Dr. Richardson, of London, has lately been ex- 
perimenting upon metachloral, a substance pos- 
sessing mild narcotic properties, isomeric with 
chloral, and produced when chloral hydrate is 
brought into contact with sulphuric acid. Chloral 
is also changed spontaneously into metachloral 
when kept for a long time in a stoppered bottle, or 
when a quantity of water insufficient to produce 
the hydrate is added to it. Heat converts meta- 
chloral into the liquid chloral, which becomes the 
hydrate on the addition of a sufficient quantity 
of water. Dr. Richardson also calls attention 
to the fact that chloral, from its affinity to wa- 
ter, is a caustic, and that its use may, perhaps, 
sometimes be advisable in this connection, in 
view of its after soothing effects. 


REMOVAL OF GREASE SPOTS. 


In removing grease spots from fabrics by 
means of benzine or petroleum it often happens 
that a colored and stained outline of the portion 
moistened is left. ‘This can be prevented by the 
application of a layer of gypsum extending a lit- 
tle beyond the moistened region. When dry, 
the powder is to be shaken and brushed off, 
when no trace of the spot will remain. 





POISON SERPENTS IN INDIA, 

It was stated some time ago by one of the In- 
| dia papers that a great many deaths were occur. 
| ring in that country from the bites of poisonous 

serpents ; and statistics were given on this sy} 
ject which were discredited by various writers 
We learn, however, by official records, that the 
number of persons who have died from this cause 
may be safely estimated at 40,000 per annum, 
The low condition of the treasury is given as the 
reason which prevents the government from re 
| newing its former offer of reward for killing these 
serpents. A list of the bounties paid for destroy 
ing this class of noxious animals in a very small 
| district showed that poisonous serpents were 
brought in at the rate of 1200 a day; and inthe 
course of a couple of months the payments, at 
the rate of from six to twelve cents each, amount- 
ed to $50,000. 


—— 


ANIMAL ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM. 

As a counterpoise to the suggestion of some 
geologists that petroleum and asphaltum are of 
| vegetable origin, it is now maintained that these 
| Substances are derived from animal remains 
| This latter view is thought to be substantiated 
| by the fact of the absence of iodine, which would 
have been present if derived from sea-weeds: 
and also, on the other hand, by the presence of 
ammonia, which does not belong to the vege- 
table kingdom. Furthermore, asphaltum and 
bitumen frequently occur in strata which are 
rich in animal remains, from which they may 
have been derived by the action of intense heat 
with great pressure. 





KEEPING FISH FRESH WITH SUGAR. 

A method adopted in Portugal for preserving 
fish consists in removing the viscera and sprink- 
ling sugar over the interior, keeping the fish in a 
horizontal position, so that the sugar may pene- 
trate as much as possible. It is said that fish 
prepared in this way can be kept compietely 
fresh for a long time, the savor being as perfect 
as if recently caught. Salmon thus treated be- 
fore salting and smoking possess a much more 
agreeable taste, a table-spoonful of sugar being 
sufficient for a five-pound fish. 


EXTRACTION OF ANILINE DYES FROM 
FABRICS, 

Among the problems connected with the art 
of dyeing, one of much importance is the best 
method of extracting aniline colors from cloths 
without injuring the fabric, especially those which 
it is desired to dye anew; and to solve this Dr. 
Reimann, an eminent authority on these sub- 
jects, publishes a detailed paper in his Dyer’s 
Journal. 

For this end several methods present them- 
selves, the first referred to being the use of 
chlorine, which, however, is only applicable to 
cotton—this agent, whether in the form of gas 
or of chloride of lime, being excluded when we 
have to deal with substances consisting princi- 
pally or partially of wool. The simplest method 
of accomplishing the object in this instance con- 
sists in digesting the fabrics for a sufficient length 
of time in alcohol of 90 per cent., which usually 
completes the decolorization in a short space of 
time. The same alcohol can be used several 
| times in succession, and can afterward be puri- 
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Ged by rectification or redistillation, so as to in- 
Vv ve but little loss. The work is best done in 
ell-covered copper kettle, which is to be set 
oiling water. A little hydrochloric acid may 
added if the articles are not too delicate, 
eby increasing the solubility of the aniline 
Still a third method is based upon the fact that 

i| the aniline colors pass into given uncolored 
mbinations when brought into contact with 
Thus fuchsin red is almost imme 

diately decolorized when hydrogen is developed 
n its solution—the same taking place with vio- 
and green. ‘This principle has long 
been applied in the so-called etch printing, in 
h the aniline colors are extracted in particu- 
lar parts of the pattern by means of the hydrogen. 
(his is done by laying on a sheet of metallic 
ne, with water and the proper sizing. Water 
nsists of hydrogen and oxygen; the metallic 
zinc takes the oxygen from the water, and the 
hydrogen developed renders the aniline tints col- 


hydrogen, 


let, blue, 


wh 
Writ 


orless. After this it is only necessary to rinse 
fabric in order to extract 
combination. 

Again, by saturating the substance to be de 
prived of its aniline dye with a feeble acid, such 
as vinegar or much-diluted hydrochloric acid, 
and sprinkling the whole with powdered zinc, 
the color will be removed, especially if the fabric 
be slightly heated. ‘This process is, however, 
much too complicated ; and instead of it we can 
better use liquids which will give otf hydrogen, 
and thus have a reducing influence. Such a 
li juid we find in the solution of chloride of tin, 
usually known as the salt of tin. This must be 

of the very best quality to be efficacious, and in 

external appearance should be of a white color, 
and composed of clear, dry, and tolerably trans- 

s parent crystals. A solution of such a salt of tin 
should be placed in a stone vessel and diluted 
until it can not injure the fabric (about one to two 
degrees B. of strength), and some leaves of tin- 
foil placed at the bottom of the vessel. ‘The fab- 
rics, previously rendered perfectly free from dirt 
or grease, are to be placed in the solution and 
the vessel covered, the whole being then heated 
by immersion in boiling water. 

As soon as the decolorization has been accom- 
plished the cloth is to be taken out and rinsed in 
clean water, previously warmed. Generally a 
new fabric should be left in the hot solution from 
a quarter to half an hour, and the vessel then 
be set aside to cool; after which the color will be 
found to have vanished completely. 

There still remain instances, however, in which 
even this efficient method does not entirely ac- 
complish its object; and the last resort, which is 
absolutely certain and never-failing, is to the ey- 
anide of potassium. ‘This, however, is a deadly 
poison even in a very small quantity, and the 
utmost precaution must be adopted in using it. 
‘The operator must be certain that he has no sore 
or cut on the hand, as contact with the liquid in 
that case would be extremely dangerous, although 
while the skin remains perfectly sound no evil 
effect will be produced by contact. A stone ves- 
sel is to be selected, in which a smail quantity of 
cyanide of potassium is to be introduced, and hot 
water poured upon it, so as to make a solution of 
one-half to one degree B. Care must be taken not 
to inhale any of the vapor of the solution. 
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whole is to besstirred well with a long and strong 
glass rod, and the operation conducted in the 
open air, so that no harm may result from the 
condensation of the vapor. ‘The fabric in ques 
tion, previously well cleaned, is now placed in 
the vessel, and pushed under the liquid with the 
glass rod, and the top of the vessel laid on. 

It will be advisable to adopt some method to 
keep the solution warm, such as immersing the 
stone vessel in a wooden tub properly supplied 
with steam or hot water. Should the 
crack and the liquid leak out, it would in this 
instance become diluted with the surrounding 
water, and thus be less dangerous. After a short 
time the lid should be removed by taking it off 
at the end of a long handle, allowing the vapors 
to pass off before the operator comes near. By 
means Of the glass rod the cloth is to be lifted, 
and if not entirely white, is to be replaced and 
the process continued still longer. When fin- 
ished the cloth is to be transferred by means of 
the glass rod te a large vessel 
water, and stirred around for a time, then re- 
moved and rinsed off. ‘The solution of the ey- 
anide of potassium can be used several times 
without losing its power, especially if a solution 
of sulphate of iron be stirred in occasionally, 
producing a deposit of Berlin blue. 

We give only an abstract of the article of Dr. 
Reimann, referring our reader to the original for 
further details. ‘Throughout the whole paper in- 
junctions are continually laid upon operators to 
avoid very carefully the inhaling of the fumes of 
the solution, or touching it in any way except 
through the intervention of the glass rod. 


vessel 


containing hot 


COST OF ARTIFICIAL ICE. 

In Dingler’s Polytechnic Journal we find a 
careful comparison of the cost of the production 
of ice by means of the best-known machines for 
manufacturing it now i in Europe. 
of these—that of Carré—was found to be capa- 
ble of producing forty-eight hundred-weight of 
ice in twelve hours, at a cost of fourteen cents 
per hundred-weight ; while the expense of man- 
ufacturing the same quantity by the Windhau- 
sen machine amounted to nearly eighteen cents, 
thus showing a decided advantage in favor of 
the first-mentioned apparatus. 


use One 


PHOTOGRAPHING MAGNETIC CURVES. 

Professor Mayer, of Lehigh University, has 
lately devised an ingenious method of fixing, 
photographing, and exhibiting the magnetic spec- 
tra. For this purpose he takes a clean plate of 
thin glass and coats it with a film of shellac, 
formed by flowing over it an alcoholic solution 
of this substance, just as the photographic print 
is coated with collodion. After the plate has 
remained a day or two in a dry atmosphere it is 
placed over a magnet or magnets, with the ends 
resting on slips of wood so that the under sur 
face of the plate just touches the magnet. Fine 
iron filings are now sifted uniformly over the 
film of lac by means of a fine sieve. ‘The spec- 
trum is then produced on vibrating the plate, by 
letting fall vertically upon it, at different points, 
a light piece of copper wire. ‘The plate is now 
cautiously lifted off the magnet, and brought 
quite close to the under surface of a cast iron 
plate which has been well heated. Here the 
shellac is softened uniformly, and the iron fil- 
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ings sink into the film, and are fixed. The heat | 


should be allowed to continue until the metallic 
lustre of the filings has disappeared by sinking 
into the shellac, and the film appears quite trans- 
parent. After the plate is cooled, any superflu- 
ous filings are knocked off by inverting and gen- 
tly tapping it. ‘These plates may then be used 
either as permanent objects of exhibition, or as 
negatives from which to print, in the usual way, 
an accurate representation of the foci, lines of 
direction, ete. They can also be used as slides 
for a magic lantern, 


EFFECT OF COLD ON IRON AND STEEL 

For many years it has been almost an axiom 
among civil engineers that great cold tended to 
produce a brittle condition of iron and steel, and 
that by this hypothesis might be explained the 
alleged increase in the percentage of railway ac- 
cidents by the breaking of tires and axles dur- 
ing the cold season as compared with the warm. 
A recent communication before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, by Mr. 
Brockbank, maintained the view just stated; 
but in the discussion which followed several 
eminent engineers entered their protest against 
it, and adduced facts which tend to an entirely 
opposite conclusion. According to Dr. Joule, 
numerous experiments by himself and others 
proved that, so far from iron and steel being 
weakened by cold, they are actually made posi- 
tively stronger, resisting shocks and strains be- 
fore which they yielded when brought to a high- 
er temperature. While not denying the fact of 
the greater frequency of fractures during the 
cold weather, Dr. Joule refers these to the in- 
creased hardness of the ground by freezing, by 
which the iron is subjected to a greater strain or 
shock than under ordinary circumstances. 


PREPARATION OF ALBUMEN FROM BLOOD. 
The preparation, on a large scale, of albumen 
from blood is, we learn, carried on successfully 
at establishments in North Germany and Hun- 
gary, and it is furnished at one-half the cost of 
egg albumen, although equal to it in all respects 
except color. It is said that three thousand 
pounds of blood will yield one hundred and ten 
pounds of albumen; and it is thought that, by 
proper care of the immense quantities of blood 
every day wasted, an ample supply can be fur- 
nished, which is not the case at the present time, 
compared with the extent to which albumen is 
required for refining sugar, sizing goods, etc. 


THEORY OF CHOLERA. 

Mr. Alpheus Cholmeton, of the department 
of the Gard, in France, republishes his theory in 
regard to cholera. This, he thinks, is occasioned 
by the development of animalcules arising from 
dead bodies that have not been properly buried. 
These animalcules, in floating through the at- 
mosphere, are inhaled by mankind, which re- 
sults, under certain circumstances, in producing 
disease. We are especially advised, therefore, 
in cholera times, particularly when in attendance 
on cholera patients, to wear a veil of a very thick 
texture, and perhaps to breathe through cotton, 
so that the parasites can not pass. He main- 
tains that these organisms can be seen in the at- 
mosphere as a visible column, especially at about 
the time of the rising and setting of the sun. 


One conclusion to which he arrives is that it js 
very important that dead bodies be buried to 4 
suflicient depth, and that it would be still better 
to resume the practice of burning the dead, as 
was done to so great an extent by the ancients, 
DYEING WOOL ANILINE BLUE. 

The following method is recommended for 
dyeing aniline blue upon wool. ‘The quantities 
given are suflicient for twenty yards. Three- 
quarters of a pound of Marseilles soap are dis- 
solved by boiling, and when cold and sufficiently 
diluted with soft water, the goods are soaked in 
the liquid and well wrung. ‘They are then placed 
in a bath of hot water acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, to which the coloring solution is added in 
accordance with the shade required. This so- 
lution consists of an ounce and a half of aniline 
blue in a pound and a half of alcohol of 90 per 
cent. Rinsing, drying, pressing, and, when 
found suitable, sizing with a little glue, finish the 
process. 


DIFFERENCE OF MEAN TEMPERATURE AT 
VARIOUS HEIGHTS. 

The announcement has lately been made by 
Mr. Glaisher, the eminent British meteorologist, 
that the monthly mean temperature of the air at 
twenty-two feet of elevation is higher than at 
four feet at all hours of the day and night in 
January, February, November, and December ; 
in the afternoon and during the night hours in 
the months of March, April, August, September, 
and October; and in the evening hours and dur- 
ing the night in the months of May, June, and 
July. He also states that the mean monthly 
temperature of the air, at twenty-two feet and 
at fifty feet, is higher during the evening and 
night hours through the year than at the height 
of four feet, and also higher night and day during 
the winter months. 


COMBUSTION OF COAL DUST, 

An enormous amount of coal in the form of 
dust and small fragments is every year wasted 
in our coal mines; and although many proposi- 
tions have been made to utilize it by consolida- 
ting it into bricks, it has been found that the ex- 
pense of this is greater than that attendant upon 
the extraction of large coal, and consequently 
the waste has still continued. It has been as- 
certained, however, that by taking fine coal dust 
and placing it in a furnace, with the exact quan- 
tity of air which is requisite to effect the com- 
bustion of the coal, a mass of flame is obtained 


| of the highest temperature, which does its work 


effectually, and emits no smoke whatever from 
the chimney. ‘The results promised from this 
method of using fuel are so striking as almost to 
render it probable that when dust can not be ob- 
tained, the coal itself will be reduced to powder 
for the purpose before being placed in the fur- 
nace. 


EXTIRPATION OF SERPENTS IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 

The great abundance of poisonous serpents in 
Saint Lucia and other adjacent West India 
islands has given rise to inquiries as to methods 
of exterminating them, on account of their hav- 
ing become a serious impediment to the proper 
cultivation of the island and to the reclamation 
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of the wild lands of the interior. Among other 
means suggested for this purpose is the introduc 
tion of the mungoose, the secretary-bird of Africa, 

1 the kingfisher of Australia. Specimens of 

. first-named animal have been forwarded to 
int Lucia for the purpose of trying the exper- 

nent; and reports of encounters between the 
iInungoose and serpents have been since noted, 
in all of which the former invariably came off 
successful. In several instances the animal ap 
neared to have been bitten in its encounter, but 
with no injurious result. 

It is probable, as already suggested by several 
persons, that the object in view would be com 
pletely attained within a reasonable time by al- 
lowing hogs to run wild and multiply in the 

Iheir powers in destroying rattle- 
snakes in North America are well known; and 
it is not at all unlikely that they would be as ef 
fective in the West Indies, although, from the 
great abundance of serpents, quite a long time 
might be needed before any appreciable eftect 
would be manifest. 


A NEW CINCHONA ALKALOID. 

A new alkaloid has, it is said, been detected 
n the mother liquor obtained in the manufac 
ie of sulphate of quinine, distinguishable from 
e cinchona alkaloids by the solubility of its 
Its, which renders it very difficult of separation 
from the uncrystallizable quinoidin. It has not 
vet been determined whether it is contained in 
all the species of cinchona, or, if not, in which 
of them; nor have its phy siok ral properties 
been experimented upon. 
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INDUSTRIAL NOVELTIES IN THE LONDON 
EXHIBITION OF 1871. 

In a late article we referred to the poverty of 
the International Exhibition at South Kensing 
ton, with the exception of the departments of 
pottery and of woolen manufactures; but we 
have learned that this in accordance 
with the plan of the committee having matters 
in charge. It is proposed to have a similar ex- 
hibition annually, in which the great strength 
of effort shall be expended on the exhibition of 
one or two classes in their most complete form ; 
although, incidentally, contributions in other de- 
partments will not be refused. The exhibitions 
are to be held in permanent buildings erected 
along the east and west sides of the gardens of 
the Horticultural Society. 

Among the articles in the woul department 
upon which much commendation is bestowed is 
an arrangement for washing sheep to cleanse the 
fleece. For this purpose the sheep is placed in 
side of a cage of water pipes, perforated through- 
out, and connected with a head of water, through 
which, on turning a cock, innumerable jets of 
water pass with considerable force, all playing 
from every direction upon the animal. ‘The 
washing is much more thorough than could be 
done by hand labor, and the aid of the man usu- 
ally required to hold the sheep is thereby saved. 
Another machine is intended for shearing the 
sheep, which it does in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

Among the miscellaneous articles of the mu- 
seum, Admiral Inglefield’s steering gear is men- 
tioned with approbation, and it is stated that this 
has been applied to some of the larger iron-clad 
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ships with great success. In rough weather from 
thirty to forty men are required at the tiller of 
these huge monsters, and even then the force of 
the waves will sometimes be too much for them. 
The gear in question utilizes the great hydrostat 

ic pressure due to the twenty or thirty feet of 
water in which the ship swims; the water being 
allowed to come into cylinders and to work pis 
tons within them, much after the manner steam 
would do in an ordinary engine, and thus a mi 

tive power secured equal to one thousand 
square inch, in small hydraulic 
ams attached to the tiller. <A single man can 
yy this method steer the largest ship in the 
roughest weather. 

Another machine exhibited is a model by Mr. 
Tommasi for utilizing the tides as a source of 
power for machinery. This, however, is consid- 
ered rather curious than useful, as long as coal is 
held at any thing near its present price. Some 
f the other articles mentioned are ‘Thomson’s 
road-steamer, with India rubber Hodg 

wire tramway, with the saddles of the 
buckets clinging on to the wire rope by simple 
adhesion; Girdwood’s copper wire steam-pack- 
the condensation of water within which 
forms the lubricant; Siemens’s electrical pyrom- 
eter, for measuring the degrees of very high tem- 
peratures ; Michele's cement-testing machine, in 
which the bent lever is most ingeniously applied ; 
Captain Scott’s selenitic cement; and other prac- 
tical inventions worthy of close investigation and 
consideration. 
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CHLORAL HYDRATE AND COD-LIVER OIL. 

An Italian pharmaceutical journal contains 
the announcement that by the addition of hy- 
drate of chloral to cod-liver oil this substance 
will be rendered much less nauseous, while at the 
same time preventing the night sweats of the pa- 
tient, inducing sleep, and creating an appetite. 
The formula given consists in adding ten grains 
of the crystals of pure chloral hydrate to one 
hundred and forty grains of the cod-liver oil, and 
digesting them in a sand-bath at a gentle heat. 
The dose is to be six table-spoonfuls daily. 

ASEPTIN. 

A substance called aseptin has recently been 
introduced into trade by a Swedish dealer as a 
preservative material for milk, meat, ete. This 
is said to be simply boracie acid, or borax; the 
double aseptin consisting of two parts of borax 
to one part of alum. Putrefaction is said to be 
prevented by the addition of this preparation, but 
mouldiness in animal substances is not. Al- 
though a very short time has elapsed since asep- 
tin has been brought into notice, thousands of 
pounds are now sold almost daily in Scandina- 
via and Germany. 


HMABIT OF HORNED TOAD. 

At the January meeting of the Zoological So- 
ciety, in London, a communication was present- 
ed from Mr. John Wallace upon a hitherto un- 
observed peculiarity of the horned toad, or Phry- 
nosoma, of California. This animal, according 
to his statement, under certain circumstances 
(apparently as a mode of self-protection) squirts 
out from one of its eyes a jet of bright red liquid 
very much like blood. 
times, in as manv different individuals, although 
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others did not present any peculiarity. They 
generally use this means of defense when first 
captured, the liquid being squirted a distance of 
six inches in one instance. ‘This statement, if it 
be really a fact, has, as far as we know, no confir- 
mation by any corresponding observation on the 
part of any of our American naturalists, and we 
commend the consideration of it to such as re- 
side where this animal can be obtained. ‘The spe- 
cies is not indicated, but the observations were 
made in the vicinity of Stockton, California. 


HYDROBROMATE OF CODEIA, ETC, 

Few substances of the vegetable kingdom fur- 
nish so extensive a field for investigation as opi- 
um, and we seem even yet to be far from having 
determined all its simple constituents, to say 
nothing of the combinations which these are ca- 
pable of forming with one class of bodies or an- 
other. In the course of an elaborate inquiry by 
Dr. Wright upon the action of hydrochloric and 
hydrobromic acids upon codeia and morphine, 
two of these opium bodies, it was ascertained 
that the salts thus formed produced a very pe- 
culiar physiological action upon animals, whether 
administered by subcutaneous injection or by the 
mouth; this application to adult cats developing 
in a very few minutes a condition of great ex- 
citement, almost amounting to delirium, and ac- 
companied by a copious flow of saliva and a 
great dilatation of the pupils. ‘This appeared to 
be due, in part, to increased sensitiveness to 
noise, and partly to an impulse to rush around. 
When the same tests were made with kittens, 
though there were the same general effects pro- 
duced, the stage of excitement, which in adults 
passed off gradually in a few hours, was followed 
by a condition closely resembling that of alco 
holic intoxication, especially in the want of co- 
ordination of muscular movements. Rabbits, on 
the contrary, appeared to be affected but little, 
or not at all, Vomiting was not observed in any 
of the cases experimented upon. 


AN EIGHTH RIB IN MAN, 

Mr. Perrin makes a communication to Nature 
in regard: to the occasional occurrence of an 
eighth true rib in man; although it has been 
generally considered that seven form the abso- 
lute limit. This eighth rib is sometimes found 
on one side only, still more rarely on both sides, 
and it is suggested by Mr. Perrin that cases of 
this abnormal character possibly occur more fre- 
quently than has been suspected. The maxi- 
mum normal number of sternal ribs appears to 
be ten, but in the higher primates the tenth, 
ninth, and eighth are successively lost in the trans- 
ition from their lower to the higher forms. In 
the carnivora the sternal ribs are usually nine, 
although the Esquimaux dog, the arctic wolf, 
and the proteles have only eight. ‘The common 
badger of Europe has ten true ribs. 


ACETATE OF ZINC A PRECIPITATE OF 
HAMIN. 

Gunning has discovered in acetate of zinc a 
reagent that precipitates the slightest traces of 
the coloring matter of blood from soluiions, even 
where the liquids are so dilute as to be colorless. 
Blood washed from the hands in a pail of water 
can readily be detected in this way. ‘The floc- 
culent precipitate thrown down by acetate of 


zine must be washed by decantation, and finally 


collected on a watch-glass, and allowed to dry. 
when the microscope will readily reveal hemin 
crystals if any blood be present. 


MIND IN LOWER ANIMALS, 

Dr. Lander Lindsay, in an essay just published, 
which has excited some attention, takes the 
ground that the mind of the lower animals does 
not differ in kind from that of man, and that 
they possess the same affections, virtues, moral 
sense, and capacity for education, and are liable 
to the same kinds of mental disorders. 

BARYTES WHITE. 

Mr. Pfundheller informs us that the most 
beautiful white known to dyers may be ob- 
tained by the following method: For each hun- 
dred pounds of wool, three pounds of alum, one 
pound of cream of tartar, and two pounds of 
sulphuric acid are to be combined with one-eighth 
of an ounce of soluble iodine violet, and the wool 
immersed in the solution at a temperature of 122 
degrees Fahr., and stirred round for an hour at 
this temperature. Another bath is to be made 
in the mean time, in a fresh kettle, with three 
pounds of chloride of barium, and the whole im- 
mersed in this, and kept at a temperature of 122 
degrees Fahr. for two hours. By this process the 
sulphate of barytes, the most beautiful of whites, 
will be thrown down in the fibre of the wool, 
which has been saturated in the first bath with 
the sulphuric acid, and it will gain about eighteen 
per cent. in weight. 


TEETH OF THE STURGEON. 

To those who are accustomed to consider our 
American sturgeon as a comparatively worthless 
fish (large numbers, indeed, when captured, be- 
ing thrown away as of no value), it may be a 
matter of surprise to know that a small Euro- 
pean species, the sterlet, is among the kinds of 
fish most highly esteemed in Russia. Efforts 
are now being made to introduce this species 
into Great Britain by transporting the ova, and 
about two hundred young fish have already been 
turned out on the estate of the Duke of Suther- 
land. <A very interesting fact was observed dur- 
ing the development of these fish—namely, that 
immediately behind the lips of the sterlet, just 
escaped from the egg, were found eighteen pretty 
strong curved teeth, with which they fought each 
other quite ferociously. 


WAS THE PRE-GLACIAL HEAT CAUSED BY A 
METEORIC BODY ? 

A French savant, M. De Latterade, has com- 
municated to the Académie des Sciences the re- 
markable theory that during the period which 
preceded the glacial epoch, when the tempera- 
ture of the northern hemisphere was far higher 
than it is at present, as evidenced by the fossil 
remains of the European and American tertiary 
formations, this accession of temperature was 
caused by the proximity to the earth of a very 
powerful star or second sun, which gave to the 
earth an immense quantity of heat, and which 
has since receded into the abysses of celestial 
space. M. Latterade contends that this supple- 
mentary sun did not disturb the elements of the 
planets, because its attractive power was less 
than its heating power. He states, moreover, 
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that the heating power does not vary with the 


mass, like the attractive power. 


COPYING PICTURES BY COLLODION, 
According to Mr. Kleffel, if a glass plate be 
ated with collodion in the ordinary manner, and, 
after the liquid has set, a piece of = paper 
e pressed lightly upon the surface by the hand, 
very exact re production 0 if the letters or figures 

ill be found impressed upon the collodion when 
the paper is removed, the design rem: ining pe r- 
etl visible after the complete drying of the 
film. It is suggested that this may be the germ 
of some important applications in the way of the 
reproduction of printed matter, without injury to 
the original, 


HYDRAMYLE. 

The new anesthetic, hydramyle, to which we 
have already referred, continues to grow in 
promise of value, having now been administered 
quite frequently by Dr. Richardson with much 
It seems especially adapted for short 
yperations, such as the extraction of teeth, and 
is so rapid in its action that in one instance the 
patient was rendered insensible, a molar tooth 
extracted, and recovery completed in the space 
of fifty seconds. For the extraction of a tooth 
Dr. Richardson allows the patient to inhale for 
twenty to twenty-five seconds, and then, al- 
though still conscious, the vapor is withdrawn, 
and afterward a deep but brief period of uncon 
sciousness Comes on, ney x which the operation 
is performed. ‘The delay in the production of 
anxsthesia is due to the insolubility of the hy- 
dramyle, time being required for the blood to 
take up the narcotic and carry it to the nervous 
centres after the lungs have been charged with 
the vapor. 


success. 


EXTINCTION OF THE MOA. 


The question of the antiquity of remains of 


giant birds, found in New Zealand and known 
among the natives as the moa, received a few 
years ago an additional zest by the discovery of 
a skeleton containing portions of the ligaments, 
skin, and feathers still attached. This forms 
one of the treasures of the museum at York, and 
was found in the interior of the province of 
Otago. 

Dr. Hector, in a late communication to Na- 
ture, announces the discovery of a second speci- 
men of the same character, being the cervical 
vertebra of the moa, apparently of the largest 
size, upon the posterior aspect of which the 
skin, partially covered with feathers, is still at- 
tached by the shriveled muscles and ligaments. 
He also informs us that all the facts connected 
with the discovery of this moa in New Zealand 
tend to show that their extermination was due 
largely to human agencies, and that there seemed 
to be a special class of natives, known as moa- 
hunters, who were occupied in their pursuit. 
Numerous localities have been discovered where 
the bones of the moa remain in immense profu- 
sion, all more or less mutilated, split, or charred, 
as the result of human agency, and usually ac- 
companied by native implements of stone, some 
of which are of great perfection of finish. In 
addition, however, to the destruction of these 
birds by the natives, another cause that tended 
to their extermination has doubtless come into 


play—n: sxnaly, that of the forest fires that so fre- 
quently occur in New Zealand and elsewhere. 
On numerous asions masses of moa bones, 
belonging to large numbers of skeletons, 
been found in localities where the 
to have been hemmed in so as to be unable to 
escape. ‘These places consist mainly of spurs 

the hills, jutting to a considerable distance 
out into the lakes, where it is probable the birds 
congregated to escape the flames, which by ap- 
proaching near them destroyed them by suffo 
cation, in consequence of their unwillingness to 
enter the water. Dr. Hector himself found at 
the southwest extremity of a triangular plain, 
by the side of the Wakatipu Lake, no less than 
thirty-seven of such skeleton heaps, situated 
precisely as just indicated. 
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COCCOLITHS OF VEGETABLE, 


ORIGIN, 


NOT ANIMAL 
The question of how the lowest forms of ani- 
mal life which abound in the deep sea obtain 
their food where no vegetable life is present has 
long presented great difficulties to naturalists. 
Mr. H. J. Carter, in a paper in the ‘‘ Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History,” cuts the Gordian 
knot by the hypothesis that the coccoliths and 
coccospheres found in such enormous numbers 
in deep-sea dredgings, and recently identified by 
Giimbel and others as entering largely into the 
composition of some very ancient rocks, are not, 
as held by Professor Huxley and others, animals 
of low organization, but are referable in fact to 
the vegetable kingdom. His conclusion has not, 
however, been generally accepted by naturalists. 


ARE FROZEN PLANTS KILLED IN FREEZING 


OR IN THAWING? 

The question whether a plant killed by frost is 
destroyed while freezing or during the subsequent 
thawing is one that has excited considerable in- 
terest on the part of physiologists, who have, 
however, in vain endeavored to answer it. Quite 
unexpectedly a method has been placed at the 
command of experimenters that enables them to 
solve the problem satisfactorily. In some trop- 
ical countries plants of the genus Phajus and 
Galanthe have long been known to contain indi- 
go; this, while they are living, being in the form 
of indigo-white, or indigotin, the blue color ex- 
hibiting itself only after death. If, for instance, 
the milky white flowers of the Galanthe be 
crushed in the hand, they become instantane- 
ously blue, furnishing an excellent opportunity 
of showing the relationship between indigo and 
indigotin. If, now, these flowers be frozen, they 
immediately assume the blue color of indigo, ap- 

| pearing at first a pale blue, then darker, the pol- 
| len masses alone retaining their natural yellow 
|color throughout. The cold air supplies the 
place of a reagent, and is, indeed, more sensitive 
than any other that chemistry can produce. The 
flower stems with their white bracts are also 
changed into blue. These experiments, more or 
less modified, have been applied repeatedly to the 
plants mentioned, and to others allied to them, 
and always with the definite. result of proving 
that death occurs during the freezing, and is not 
deferred until the thawing out. Similar changes 
of color are produced on these plants by such 
chemical agencies as cause death in whole or in 
part, as by immersion in sulphide of carbon, ethe- 
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real oil, ether, ete. Concentrated solutions of hy- 
drochlorate of morphia and nitrate of strychnine 
do not, however, cause this change, showing that 
they have comparatively little noxious influence 
upon plants. 


ELECTRO-ACUPUNCTURE OF THE ARCH OF 
THE AORTA, 

Among the novelties of surgical science may 
be mentioned the use of electro-acupuncture, for 
the relief of aneurism of the arch of the aorta, as 
practiced in Italy. Experiments in this direc- 
tion have been quite successful, involving no 
danger, and giving the patiert relief from great 
suffering. 


CALVERT ON SPONTANEOUS GENERATION, 

In a late paper Mr. Crace Calvert, well known 
for his researches upon protoplasmic life in its 
different conditions, has recently instituted a 
series of inquiries as to whether the germs ex- 
isting or produced in a liquid in a state of fer- 
mentation or of putrefaction could be conveyed 
to a liquid susceptible of entering into these 
states, and he has just presented the first results 
of his inquiries to the Royal Society of London, 
as reported by the Chemical News. In the 
course of his experiments he was astonished to 
find how rapid the development of germ life may 
be under certain circumstances. Thus, if the 
white of a new-laid egg be mixed with water 
(free from life), and exposed to the atmosphere 
for only fifteen minutes in the month of August 
or September, it will show life in abundance. 
For this reason he was misled in many of his 
earlier experiments in not being sufficiently care- 
ful to avoid even momentary exposure to the at- 
mosphere, ‘To the want of a knowledge of this 


fact he ascribes all the erroneous conclusions ar- | 
rived at by several persons who have devoted 


their attention to the subject of spontaneous gen- 
eration. Referring to the paper itself for details, 
we may say that a positive conclusion against the 


truth of the theory of spontaneous generation was | 


reached by Mr. Calvert, ranging him thus on the 
side of Professor Huxley, Professor Tyndall, and 
others, as against Dr. Bastian and his confréres. 
One of his experiments tended to show that al- 
though oxygen appears to favor the development 
of germs, it does not appear to favor their repro- 
duction, and that the increase of life in an albu- 
men solution is not due to reproduction merely, 


but to the introduction of fresh germs from the | 


atmosphere. 
MR. WILLIAM THOMPSON ON DARWINIANISM. 


Mr. William Thompson, in his address before 
the British Association at Edinburgh, takes oc- 
casion to give in his adhesion to the Darwinian 
views of evolution, and not only expresses his be- 
lief that all the higher organisms now covering 
the face of the earth have most probably devel- | 
oped themselves from lower ones, but suggests 
also that these were most likely derived from | 
meteoric stones and other matter fallen from | 
the planets. 


| dredged up. 
| the country. 


| altitude, 
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rious peripheral expansions of sensitive nerves 
take up undulations or vibrations, and conver 
them into waves, capable of being propagated 
along nervous tissue (neuricity, as it has bee 
named), ‘Thus the same nerve tubule may he 
able to transmit along it vibrations differing in 
character, and hence give rise to different sensa- 
tions; and, consequently, the same nerve tubule 
may, in its normal condition, transmit the wave 
which produces the idea of simple contact, or 
that which produces the idea of heat; or, again, 
the same nerve tubules in the optic nerve which 
propagate the undulations of red, may also 
propagate, in normal vision, those which excite 
the idea of yellow or blue, and so for other 
senses. I advocate this undulatory theory of 
sensation in preference to the theory of distinet 
conductors: first, because it is simple ; second, 
because it is strongly supported by analogy whe 
compared with wave propagations in other de- 
partments of science; third, because it appears to 
be in harmony with a large number of recognized 
physiological facts, which seem inexplicable 
upon the theory of distinct conductors.”’ 


PHYSICS OF ARCTIC ICE IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Robert Brown, in a paper upon the ‘* Phys. 
ics of Arctic Ice,” especially as relating to Scot- 
land, sums up as follows : First, after the ter- 
tiary period the country was covered over with 
a great depth of snow and ice, very much as in 
Greenland at the present day, but possibly some 
of the mountain-tops appeared as islands. Dur 
ing this and the subsequent period glaciers plow- 
ed their way down from the inland ice, and ice- 
bergs broke off and reached the sea through the 
glens, then ice fiords. Second, after this the 
| country sank gradually, as Greenland is now 
sinking, to the depth of several hundred feet; 
and during this period most of the laminated 
fossiliferous clays were formed. During this 
| period boulders were deposited from the ice 
| bergs, and other floating ice drifted both from 
the north and south, as was also the case during 
the former period. ‘Third, the country seems 
|then to have emerged ‘from the water, but no 
| doubt slowly, until the glaciers finally "left the 
country. Fourth, by this time the country was 
much higher than now, and the land being con- 
nected with the continent, the bulk of the present 
flora and fauna crept into it from various quar- 
| ters, though the Alpine plants still kept posses- 
sion of the higher mountain regions during a 
| great portion of this epoch. Fifth, a depres- 


| sion now took place, and the estuarine beds, or 
| carses, of the Scotch rivers were formed. 


Much 
of the fossiliferous boulder clay, formed as he 
has described it, is now under the sea, off the 
coast remains of its fauna being continually 
Man had also by this time got into 
Sixth, the land after this seems 
to have risen, in all probability, to its present 
for we have no certain evidence that 
since the dawn of history there were any oscilla- 
tions of level. 


| SCARCITY OF REMAINS OF THE UPPER JAW 


M‘DONALD’S THEORY OF NERVOUS ACTION, 


Dr. Robert M‘Donald has presented a new 


theory of nervous action to the Royal Irish | 
Academy, this being expressed in the words of | 
the author as follows: ‘*I conceive that the va- 


OF MARSUPIALS. 


A large number of fossil mammals are only 
| known from the teeth and bone of the lower jaw, 
‘these being preserved when no other trace (of 
the head at least) remains. This is especially 
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the case with the small marsupial mammals, 
found in the mesozoic rocks of Great Britain, 
where, out of ten genera and twenty-five species, 
based upon humerous specimens, not more than 
half a dozen series of teeth of the upper jaw have 

en discovered, and no crania. 

VERTEBRATES CF AUSTRALIA. 

According to Dr. Krefft, the well-known cura- 
tor of the Australian Museum at Sydney, the 
vertebrate fauna of Australia, recent and fossil, 
foots up 133 mammals, 670 birds, 150 reptiles, 
{2 batrachians, and 440 fishes; making a total 
of nearly 1500 species. Of the mammals, 110 
are marsupials, and 30 are rodents. Of parrots, 
60 species are enumerated; no woodpeckers, 
humming-birds, met with. 
Reptiles are abundant, embracing one species 
of crocodile, which often attain a length of thirty 
Of 80 known species of serpents only five 


or trogons being 


feet. 
are poisonous, and those not so dangerous as the 
common English viper, and much less so than 
American rattlesnake or copper-head. 
CLEANING DIATOMS. 

An improved method of cleaning and bleach- 
ing diatomacez is stated by Dr. Maddox to con- 
sist in dissolving forty grains of crushed chlo- 
rate of potassa in water, with the addition of one 
and a half drams of hydrochloric acid, the whoie 
to be placed in a three-ounce vial, and closed 
with a wax cork. ‘The diatoms are to be im- 
mersed in this for a suitable length of time, and 
subsequently washed out with clean water. 

FUNGI IN POTABLE WATER. 

Professor Frankland has lately been renewing 
the experiments of Dr. Heisch in regard to the 
development of fungi in drinking-water, in the 
course of which he found that when sugar is 
added to waters contaminated with sewage a 
fermentation ensues, with a rich growth of fungi. 
Meeting some unexpected exceptions, however, 
in the course of his investigations, to the result 
indicated above, he instituted a series of experi- 
ments, and finally deduced the following general 
results, according to the Chemical News: 

1. Potable waters mixed with sewage, urine, 
albumen, and certain other matters, or brought 
into contact with animal charcoal, subsequently 
develop fungoid growths when small quantities 
of sugar are dissolved in them, and they are ex- 
posed to a summer atmosphere. 


2. The germs of these organisms are present 
in the atmosphere, and every water contains 
them after momentary contact with the air. 

3. The development of these germs can not 
take place without the presence of phosphoric 
acid, or a phosphate, or phosphorus in some 


form of combination. Water, however much 
contaminated, if free from phosphorus, does not 


produce them. 


ASPHALT FOR PAVING. 

The subject of the best material for paving 
streets is, of course, one of great importance to 
all the larger towns and cities, and the favorite 
at this time in London seems to be asphalt. 
The London Mechanic's Magazine is inclined to 
believe that experiments now being made in 
London will have a satisfactory result, although 
it thinks that a heavy bed of concrete, of at least 
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six inches or more in thickness, should be first 
laid in the more frequented streets of the city. 
Over this a thickness of two or three inches of 
asphalt is thought to be sufficient. For small 
towns both the layer of asphalt and of subjacent 
concrete Taay be considerably less in thickness ; 
perhaps not more than half of that suggested. 
TEST FOR BENZOLE. 

For distinguishing genuine benzole, or that 
made of coal tar, from that prepared from pe- 
troleum, Brandberg recommends us to place a 
small piece of pitch in a testing tube, and pour 
over it some of the substance to be examined. 
The genuine will immediately dissolve the pitch 
to a tar-like mass, while that derived from petro- 
leum will scarcely be colored. 


APCENITE, A NEW BUILDING MATERIAL, 

A new building material, called apewnite, has 
lately been introduced into the market, as manu- 
factured by the Patent Concrete Stone Company, 
at Kast Greenwich, England. This, an artificial 
granite or marble, is concreted in a mould by the 
action of chloride of calcium and water-glass, 
combined with a body of Derbyshire spar or oth- 
er material. It hardens quickly, and attains an 
ultimate crushing strength of three tons per 
square inch, equaling that of granite. It exhib- 
its perfect sharpness and delicacy of moulding, 
besides admitting an exquisite degree of polish. 
It is also said to be unaffected by exposure to the 
weather or by acids, and to be produced at a less 
cost than. scagliola or enameled slate. ‘The same 
company manufactures a silicious paint, consist- 
ing of water-glass, or silicate of soda, combined 
with steatite, clay, or other ineombustible ele- 
ment, and a coloring medium. ‘This dries quick 
ly, with a hard surface and good, clear body col- 
or, and possessing extraordinary power of resist- 
ance to fire. In one experiment the boarding 
and roofing of the wooden structures, which were 
set on fire, had been covered with the silicious 
paint, which was exposed to the full force of the 
flames twenty minutes; and though the paint 
blistered and perished, it effectually preserved a 
large extent of wood-work from injury. 

PINCUS ON HAIR DISEASE. 

Dr. Pincus, of Germany, has just published 
the results of ten years’ observation upon the 
rise and progress of the chronic diseases of the 
human hair. Among other conclusions, he in- 
forms us that in most cases all these diseases 
begin with a shortening of the typical length of 
the hair, this generally taking place in such a 
manner that in each single cluster of hairs (hair 
circle, as he calls it), whenever one hair is at- 
tacked by the disease the other hairs in the 
group follow at a greater or less interval. If the 
hair first attacked is shortened to the amount of 
one-half its original length, a thinning of the 
hair immediately follows. In single cases, espe- 
cially at the beginning of an attack of sickness 
shortly after puberty, both a shortening and 
thinning of the hair may occur simultaneously. 
This period of the course of the disease, in which 
the hair only fails in typical length, Dr. Pincus 
calls the first stage of chronic hair sickness. 
This first stage has hitherto remained complete- 
ly unnoticed, and disease of the hair has only 
been appreciated when a considerable falling out 
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or a reduction in the diameter of a portion of the 
hair has taken place. 

In the treatment of chronic diseases of the 
hair, examination of the daily loss furnishes the 
most important means of determining whether 
the evil is increasing or diminishing. Without 
this guide it is difficult to appreciate the changes, 
excepting at intervals of three months, while the 
daily fall of hair furnishes an indication from 
week to week. 

According to our author, the principal con- 
stants, from the practical examination of which 
satisfactory deductions can be made of the rise 
and progress of chronic disease of the hair, are, 
first, the daily falling out, especially the number 
of hairs, and their length; second, the number 
of these that exhibit a distinct tip; third, the 
number in which a distinct root is wanting ; 
fourth, the number of hairs with thinner and 
lighter roots; fifth, the number of hairs in which 
the diameter is less than the average. In the 
case of a lady of thirty-five, of average health, 
the daily loss of hair was found to amount to 
about 73, or 220 in three days; of which 162, or 
74 per cent., exhibited distinct tips. In 10 hairs 
there was no distinct root; and the ends of the 


root were unchanged in color and thickness in 27 


hairs under six inches in length, and in 37 over 
six inches long. 





SILK-WORM REARING IN CALIFORNIA. 

Parties in California have for some years found 
it to their interest to engage in the production 
and exportation of silk-worms’ eggs, for the pur- 
pose of supplying Italy and France with healthy 
worms; as, until quite recently at least, the worms 
hatched from Californian and Japanese eggs were 
less liable to the many diseases that had rendered 
the cultivation of native eggs in Europe so uncer- 
tain. It seems, however, that, owing to the in- 
terruption of the silk-worm industry cansed by 
the war, there is little demand for these eggs, 
and that dealers have a large stock on hand, for 
which, at present, they find no market. There 
is said to be a similar surplus in Japan, for the 
same reason. ‘The California papers are, there- 
fore, urging upon the citizens of the State to un- 
dertake the rearing of the worms themselves, and 
the production of silk. 


CCERULEIN, A NEW COLORING MATTER. 

A new coloring matter, named ccerulein, is 
announced by Baeyer as obtained from crystals 
of gallein, first produced from pyrogallic acid. 
If this substance be dissolved in sulphuric acid 
it furnishes an olive brown color, with aniline a 
rich indigo blue, and with alkalies a fine green. 
These colors are readily taken up by cloth, and 
are quite durable. 


RATS IN THE LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 


. - » | 
We have already referred to the efforts made | 


in the French West Indies to exterminate or re- 
duce the numbers of poisonous serpents abound- 
ing in those islands, principally by the introduction 
of the mungoose, and by allowing the common 
hog to run wild. A similar attempt at antago- 
nizing an inconvenient development of animal life, 
in the form of droves of rats, has lately taken 
place in the Laccadive Islands, a group situated 
in latitude 12° north and longitude 2° east. ‘These 
are coral islands, in which the rats were not 


indigenous, but were introduced by their escap. 
ing from certain vessels wrecked on the shores. 
They have now multiplied to an enormous ex. 
tent, and have become most inconvenient pests 
On one of the islands, where a few years nei 
thirty or forty thousand eggs of gulls could be 
gathered in a few hours, the birds have been en- 
tirely exterminated or driven away by their four- 
footed enemies. 

The use of dogs being inadmissible on account 
of the religious prejudices of the native inhab- 
itants, the experiment was made of transporting 
fifty mungoose, which were placed on some of 
the islands, and fifty East Indian snakes, which 
were introduced on others, the two not being 
brought together on account of their mutual an. 
tipathy. It is expected that both will multiply 
in the course of a few years so as to thin out or 
exterminate the rats; and as the serpents are 
perfectly harmless, it is not believed that their 
presence in any number will be at all injurious, 
especially as in the absence of abundant prey 
they would starve out in a short time. The 
mungoose, again, being a conspicuous animal, 
can be easily reduced in number or entirely de- 
stroyed when their services cease to be of use, 
their habits also being such as to keep them more 
readily under the eye and control of man, there- 
by enabling him to destroy them at pleasure. 


PARKES'S IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF STEEL AND IRON, 

Since the improvements made by Martin, Sie- 
mens, Bessemer, Heaton, and others in the meth- 
ods of purification of iron and the manufacture 
of steel, much ingenuity has been expended in 
perfecting the various processes; and among 
others engaged in such experiments is Mr. 
Parkes, the discoverer of the substance known as 
Parkesine. This gentleman has just patented a 
process the special object of which is to purify iron 
from sulphur and phosphorus, which is accomplish- 
ed by injecting into it, when melted, compounds 
of chlorine or fluorine. By melting the wrought 
iron with carbon, together with some chlorides 
and alkalies, it is converted into steel. It is stated 
that the method is one that promises valuable re- 
sults in its application to use on a large scale. 


PRIZE FOR RHEA FIBRE MACHINES, 
According to Nature, the time for the trial of 
machines for separating the fibres of the rhea 
plant, which are to be sent in for competition for 
the prize of $25,000, offered by the Indian gov- 
ernment, has been postponed till April, 1872. 
It is requested that notice of intention to com- 
pete be given. Arrangements have been made 
to supply those who propose to become competi- 

tors with some of the plant for experiment. 


PRINTING ON TIN. 

A method of printing on tin is now used very 
largely for labeling boxes and other vessels, so 
as to avoid the necessity of affixing paper labels, 
which are so liable to come off. ‘The colors ad- 
here with such tenacity that the tin may be 
wrought into any desired shape after the print- 
ing has been accomplished. ‘The establishment 
where this printed tin is worked up also has a 
method of lining tin canisters with a solution of 
silica, which produces a coating favorable for the 


| preservation of fruits or articles that contain acids. 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record is closed October 25.—The 
( Massachusetts Republican State Conven- 
on, at Worcester, September 27, nominated 
William B. Washburn for Governor. Washburn 
tained 607 votes and Butler 460. Among the 

solutions adopted was the following : 
solved, That the Republican party of Massachu- 
is mindful of its obligations to the loyal women 
America for their patriotic devotion to the cause of 
dom: that we rejoice in the late action of the State 
lature in recognizing the fitness of women for 
trusts; and that, in view of the great favor 
the movement has received from many of the 
lican party, the subject of suffrage for women 
that deserves most careful and respectful con- 

ranhion. 


[he New York Republican State Convention 
met at Syracuse September 27. On the 28th 
G. Hilton Scribner was nominated for Secretary 
of State, N. K. Hopkins for Controller, ‘Thomas 
E. Raines for Treasurer, and Francis C. Barlow 
for Attorney-General. 

The New York Democratic State Convention 
met at Rochester October 4, and on the 5th 
nominated Diedrich Willers for Secretary of 
State, A. P. Nichols for Controller, W. H. Bris- 
tol for ‘Treasurer, and M, B. Champlain for At- 
torney-General. 

The Democratic State Convention of Illinois, 
at Springfield, October 4, nominated S. S. Hayes 
for Congressman at large. 

The elections in Texas, early in October, result 
ed in a decisive Democratic victory, by a majority 
of 40,000. 

The October elections, with the exception of 
those in ‘Texas, resulted favorably to the Repub- 
lican party. In the Connecticut town elections 
the Republicans secured increased majorities, 
and carried large cities which have hitherto been 
regarded as Democratic strongholds. ‘The Ohio 
election, October 10, resulted in a majority of 
over 25,000 for E. F. Noyes, the Republican 
candidate for Governor. Last year the Repub- 
lican majority was nearly 14,000. In Pennsyl- 
vania, October 10, the Republican majority was 
10,000. ‘The election was for Auditor, Surveyor- 
General, and members of the Assembly. The 
majority for Stokely, the Republican candidate 
for Mayor of Philadelphia, was over 8000. In 
Iowa, the same day, the Republican candidate 
for Governor, C. C. Carpenter, was elected by a 
large majority. 

On the 9th of October the people of Rhode 
Island voted upon three proposed amendments 
to their Constitution. First, to remove the real 
estate qualification from foreign-born citizens ; 
second, to abolish the registry tax; and third, 
to prohibit the appropriation of public money to 
sectarian schools. All these propositions failed 
—the-first and second being rejected by large 
majorities; and the third, although it received a 
majority of the votes cast, lacked the necessary 
three-fifths, and was consequently defeated. 

Brigham Young was arrested in Salt Lake 
City, October 2, for polygamy. 

The Hon. W. H. Seward returned to this coun- 
try from his travels around the world October 3. 

The Hon. Sylvester Mowry, of Arizona, au- 
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thor of ** The Geography and Resources of Ari- 
zona and Sonora,’ died at London, England, 
October 17. 

DISASTERS. 

A fire in San Francisco, September 23, de- 
stroyed eight stores on Market Street, involving 
a loss of a million dollars 

On Saturday night, October 7, a fire broke 
out in Chicago which proved to be the most de- 
structive contlagration in the history of this coun- 
try. ‘The fire devastated a district of four anda 
half miles in length by a little over a mile in 
breadth, covering between two and three thou 
sand acres, including the main business portion 
of the city, and involving a pecuniary loss of be- 
tween $200,000,000 and $300,000,000. About 
eighteen thousand buildings of all descriptions 
were destroyed, of which fifteen hundred were 
large and substantial business houses. Over one 
hundred thousand people were rendered home 
less and destitute. “nh 
is safe to say that all that remains of Chicago is 
not worth half as much as the fire has destroyed. 
All our banks; all our largest and best hotels, 
and ascore or two of lesser note ; all our largest 
and leading grocery, jewelry, dry-goods, hard 
ware, clothing, and other business houses; all 
of our newspaper offices; most of our churches 
and school-houses; our Historical Society's build- 
ing, with all its valuable treasures, the Library 
Association containing, among other works, some 
three thousand volumes of the Patent-office re- 
ports of Great Britain ; thousands of dwellings ; 
the homes of the rich, filled with priceless treas- 
ures, and with heir-looms of hundreds of years ; 
and the abodes of humble poverty by the ten 
thousand—all, all have been swept as by the 
fell besom of destruction from the face of the 
earth. Only a single house on the north side of 
the river—that of Mahlon D. Ogden, Esq.—is 
left standing; and probably seventy-five thou- 
sand people spent the morning and most of Mon- 
day crouching in Lincoln Park, or half immersed 
in the waters of the lake, to save themselves from 
the heat and the showers of burning cinders 
driven upon them by the tempest.” ‘There can 
be no accurate estimate of the number of lives 
lost. Within ten days after the fire over five 
million dollars were subscribed for the relief of 
the suffering. 

Scarcely less memorable as regards the loss of 
property, and far more horrible in the destruc- 
tion of human life, are the fires that since the be- 
ginning of October have raged in Northern Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Minnesota. Over fifteen 
hundred men, women, and children have been 
burned to death in Wisconsin alone. Seven 
counties in that State were thus in great part 
desolated. Not only did the inhabitants lose 
their houses, barns, lumber-mills, and crops, but 
the very soil was burned. ‘The fate of Peshti- 
go, Wisconsin (October 8), was simply terrible. 
The little town was utterly destroyed, and be- 
tween 600 and 700 people, unable to escape, 
perished in the flames. ‘The same night the 
flourishing town of Manistee, Michigan, was al- 
most obliterated, involving the loss of a million 
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dollars re ve insurance, and és destitutio ym of 
hundreds of the inhabitants, 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 

Advices from Mexico announce the election 
of Juarez for President by Congress, he receiving 
all the votes cast—118 in number, 

A telegram from Kingston, via Havana Sep- 
tember 26, announced the wreck of a cooly ves- 
sel from India for Martinique. ‘lwo hundred 


bodies had been washed ashore at Martinique. 


EUROPE. 

The elections of members of 
Chambers have resulted in a victory for the 
present government. The radical republicans 
carried the great cities of Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Toulouse. ‘The conservatives were successful in 
Paris. ‘The Bonapartists secured a small dele- 
gation, and succeeded in electing Prince Napo- 
leon. The Orleanists elected the Due d’Au- 
male. Gambetta, Picard, and Forcade were de- 
feated. 

‘The sentence of Henri Rochefort, in whose be- 
half M. Victor Hugo appealed to M. Thiers, has 
been commuted from penal servitude for life to 
banishment from French territory. 

The Alsace-Lorraine customs treaty between 
France and Germany was signed October 13. 
By this treaty Germany cedes back to France a 
small strip of territory. It provides for the pay- 
ment of the remainder of the war indemnity 
(three and a half milliards of francs) in specie 
bills—eighty millions every fortnight, beginning 
January 15, 1872. It provides also for the evac- 
uation immediately of six French departments 
now occupied by German troops. Thirty thou- 
sand German troops are to remain in France 
pending the liquidation of the indemnity ; but it 
is agreed that if the terms of the convention are 
faithfully carried out, this number will be ma- 
terially reduced at the expiration of six months 
from the signing of the treaty. The convention 
regulating customs provides that the product of 
Alsace-Lorraine shall be permitted to enter 
France, and those of France to enter Alsace- 
Lorraine, free of duty for the next twelve months. 


the French 


The second session of the German Reichstag | 


was opened October 16 by the Emperor in per- 
son, who in his speech recommended a change 
of coinage, and the establishment of a direct com- 
munication with Italy through Switzerland by 
means of the proposed St. Gothard Tunnel. 

In the Bavarian Parliament, October 14, the 
Minister of Public Worship and Instruction, in 
reply to the large number of interpellations which 
had been placed on the books of the deputies re- 
garding the actual state of the relations which 
exist between the government and the Holy See, 
said that ‘* the state had at all times the right to 
make changes in the laws relating to the church. 
The church having declared a change of princi- 
ples, and infallibility being a doctrine dangerous 
to the state, the government had resolved to pro- 
tect any and all of its citizens who could not ac- 
cept the infallibility of the pope as an article of 
faith. The government would still consider such 
persons as Catholics, and it would oppose any 
encroachment by the church upon the princi- 
ples of the civil constitution.” ‘The minister also 
declared that ‘‘ the sentiment of the king and 
the Council of State favored a separation of the 


| religious and political branches of the goverp- 
ment, and the complete independence of each,” 

A London telegram, October 17, reports 
through advices from Odessa, that eight hundred 
buildings in the town of Bogoozlay have been 
burned by incendiary fires, believed to be the 
work of fanatical native oppressors of the Jews, 

An explosion of fire-damp in one of the mines 
in the canton of Grisons, Switzerland, Septem- 
ber 28, resulted in the death of thirty sven 

The London Army and Nary Gazette of § 
tember 2 published the following summs ary of 
the military forces of Europe, the estimate being 
for the actual force of each nation in time of war: 

Russta.—47 divisions of infantry and 10 of cay: alry, 
8 brigades of rifles and reserve, 149 regiments of Cos. 

sacks, 219 batteries of artillery, "and 50 of mitrailleuse s, 
making altogether 862,000 men, 181,000 horses, and 
2084 guns. (This includes the troops in the Caucasus 
Siberia, and Turkestan.) 

GERM ANy.—18 corps, including 37 divisions of in- 
fantry and 10 of cavalry, and 337 batteries of artillery. 
This force numbers 824, 990 men, 95,724 horses, and 
2022 guns. 

Austria.—13 corps, including 40 divisions of in- 
fantry and 5 of cavalry, and 205 batteries of artillery 
and mitrailleuses. The total force is 733,926 men ani 
58,125 horses, with 1600 guns and 190 mitrailleuses, 

E NGLAND.—Army in process of reorganization. 

Turkery.—6 corps of Nizam (regulars), 12 corps of 
Redifs (reserv es), and 132 batteries ; 253,289 men, 34,835 
horses, and 732 guns, : 

Iraty.—4 corps, with 40 infantry and 6 cavalry bri- 
gades, and 90 batteries. Total force, 415,200 mer 
12,868 horses, and 720 guns. 

France.—10 corps, with 32 infantry and 12 cavalry 
divisions, and 140 batteries. _ Total force, 456,740 men, 
46,995 horses, and 984 guns (including mitrailleuses), 

Beieivum.—145,000 men, 7000 horses, and 152 guns. 

Hotianp.—35,383 regulars, 87,000 militia, 5200 horses, 
and 108 guns. 

SwiTzZERLAND.—160,000 men, 
guns. 

RovuManta.—106,000 men, 15,675 horses, and 96 guns. 

Servra.—107,000 men, 4000 horses, and 194 guns, 

Grerce.—125,000 men, 1000 horses, and 48 guns, 

Swepen (including Norway). — 61,604 men, 
horses, and 222 guns. 

Den MArRK.—31,916 men, 2120 horses, and 96 guns. 

Spary.—144,938 men, 30,252 horses, and 456 guns. 

PortvGaL.—64,390 men, 6320 horses, and 96 guns. 

From the above data it appears that the total of the 
forces available for war purposes in Europe—taking 
the English disposable force at 470,779 men and 336 
guns—is 5,164,300 men, 512,394 horses, 10,224 guns, and 
about $00 mitrailleuses. 

Charles Babbage, the great mathematician 
and philosophical mechanist, died in London 
October 20, aged seventy-nine years. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, of London, one of the 
most eminent scientists in Europe, died October 
22, in his eightieth year. 

ASIA, 

A dispatch from Calcutta, via London Sep- 
tember 25, announced the wreck of a steamer 
on the coast of India, and that 138 natives lost 
their lives. 

In addition to the sufferings endured by the 
people of the province of Khorassan, Persia, 
from famine—the loss of life from hunger in a 
single month amounting to 8000 persons—the 
Afghans have made a military raid into their 
territory, and carried 40,000 of the inhabitants 
away to slavery. 

Three thousand lives and an immense amount 
of property were lost by recent storms and floods 
in China. 

The Japanese government has abolished the 
order of the Daimios, reducing the members of 
the order to a common level with the people, 
and confiscating their estates, 


ly 


2700 horses, and 278 


8500 





C ditar’s 


TINUE following puts the mattet of ‘** calls” in 
| a fresh light. A good Scotchwoman, Janet 
Halliday, was much distressed when she heard 
that her pé arish minister, the Rev. George Bar- 
: ay, was to remove from Hutton to the ch: arge at 
Hi udding ‘ton. Meeting him one day, she said, 
“Oh, Mi aister Barclay, what for are ye to leave 
folks o’ Hutton, wha wad sae fain ‘keep ye?” 
‘Jam obeying a call of Providence,” said Mr. 
Bai urclay. 
‘ Aweel, aweel!”’ said Janet, 
mee is unco kind to ye a’, for 
ve to a waur stipend !” 


“and Provi 
He never ca’s 


Tue Rev. Sir Henry Moncrief was 

- a charitable society in Scotland, 
the Ministers’ Widows’ Fund. Having reproved 
a Highland minister for being considerably be- 
hind in the payment of his rates, he was met with 
the retort, ‘‘ Sir Harry, if you're an anointed 
minister of the Word, you have been anointed 
vinegar.” 


collector 
known 


as 


wi? 


Tne recent arrival here of the son of the Em- 
peror of all the Russias recalls an anecdote of a 
Scotchman on the advent in that country of 
inother royal Russ. While surveying the west 

vast of Scotland, Captain Robinson had re 
person on rig his ship the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. As the duke could only remain a very 

short time, the captain resolved to show him as 
much as possible during his brief stay. Accord- 
ingly he steamed to tame ona Sunday, believing 
that day especially suited for pointing out to his 
royal visitor remains associated with religion. 
Landing on the island, he waited on the cus- 
todian of the ancient church with the request 
that he would open it. 

** Not so,” said the 


ke sper; ~ 
island ?” said the captain. 

‘*He’s the Emperor of a’ 
by the flag,” responded the keeper ; 
it been the Queen hersel’, 
keys on the Lord's day.” 

‘Would you take a glass of whisky on the 
Sabbath ?” inquired the captain. 

‘“* That's a different thing entirely,” 
keeper. 


the Russias, I ken 
‘* but had 
I wadna gi’e up the 


of 


said the 


Tue following, from a Scotchman, by way of 
illustrating the kindly consideration evinced by 
the Scottish peasantry toward the domestic ani- 
mals, especially the shepherds to their dogs, 
which consequently become their attached com- 
panions. A minister calling to visit one of his 
tlock found before the fire-place three dogs, ap- 
parently asleep. At the sound of a whistle two 
rose up and walked out ; the third remained still. 

“Tt is odd,” said the minister, ‘‘ that this dog 
does not get up like the others.” 

‘**Tt’s no astonishin’ ava,” said the shepherd ; 
‘for it’s no his turn; he was oot i’ the mornin’.” 

A gentleman staying in the family of a sheep- 
farmer remarked that daily as the family sat at 
dinner a shepherd's dog came in,.received its 
portion, and soon after disappeared. 

**T never see that dog except at dinner,” 
the visitor. 


said 


| of the Psalmist, 


not on Sunday.” 
“Do you know whom I have brought to the 


Drawer, 


**'The re: said the farmer, ‘‘ we've lent 
to Fr Jamie Nicol, an’ we telt 
him to come hame ilka day to his dinner. When 
he gets his dinner, puir beast, he gaes awa back 
till his wark.” 


ison is,” 


him oor neibou 


A FRESH and good thing of Carlyle’s. 

Traveling north during the past summer ina 
cart, comfortably, with aristocratic traveling com- 
panions, conversation turned upon Darwin and 
his theory. The ladies argued the pros and cons 
in a womanly manner, looking to Mr. Carlyle for 
approval. He gave every faire ladye the same 
kindly nod and smile, no doubt remembering 
Josh Billings’s saying, ** Wooman’s inflovence is 
powerful—espeshila when she wants enny thing.” 
One of the party, after she had given out, said, 

** What do you think, Mr. Carlyle ?” 

His cool reply Was, 

** Ladies, you have left nothing to be said.” 

**Oh yes! but what is your opinion ? 
not given us that.” 

Carlyle was too far 
pithy reply was, 

‘For myself, Iam disposed to take the words 
‘Man was made a ttle lower 
than the angels.’ ” 


you have 


north to be sold. Ilis 


A Boston medical man sends us the verdicts 
of coroners’ juries in two cases, as evidence that 
even in the near vicinity of the modern Athens 
men may be found who are liable to what may 
be called ‘* temporary confusion of intellect :” 

No. 1.—‘* We find that John Wilson eame to 
his death from some cause to the jury unknown ; 
but, from the evidence, the jury are of the opin- 
ion that his death was accidental.” 

No. 2.—‘* The jury find that Mary Jones came 
to her death from blows inflicted by her husband, 
John Jones, and partly from the excessive use 
of intoxicating liquors ; the first mentioned cause 
operating, in our opinion, to cause a fatal result, 
partly in consequence of the second.” 


Forty years ago there was born in the city of 
Philadelphia a child who, from that time forth, 
has been known to the Western world as Igna 
tius Donnelly. After graduating at the High 
School of his native city he studied law, was 
admitted to the bar, emigrated to Minnesota, 
and was elected Lieutenant-Governor. In 1862 
the people sent him to Congress, where he served 
three terms. Having bolted from his party, he 
was relegated to private life; but a few weeks 
ago, having returned thereto, and having fresh 
political aspirations, he aired a speech, from 
which we quote this paragraph : 

** A good deal has been said about my retarn- 
ing to the Republican party. I do not feel that 
I ever was out of that party. I may have got 


| one leg over the traces, but [ was in the harness 


| went fishing on Sunday. 


i boy, 


all the while. [Great laughter.] If there was 
any crime in kicking that Jeg out of the traces, 
my defense will have to be that of the boy who 
A preacher saw him 
sitting on the river’s bank. ‘ My son,’ said he, 
‘don’t you know you are committing a great sin 
to fish on the Sabbath-day ?’ ‘ Waval,’ said the 
‘it can’t be no great sin, for I hain’t kotched 
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nuffin.” [Uproarious laughter.] I ran upon } 


‘the platform of Ignatius Donnelly.’ I still 
regard it as a good, sound, substantial plat- 
form, but there isn’t enough of it to make a 
party out of. [Tumultuous applause.] In fact, 
my friends, I found that the temperature was in- 
creasing at the rate of one degree for every fifty- 
four feet I descended. It got so hot I concluded 
I was going to the devil. [Laughter.] Now I 
don’t think that a man ought to go to the devil 
simply to prove that he isn’t afraid to go to the 
devil. So I took the back track. I came up 
like a half-drowned gopher.” [Tremendous out- 
burst of laughter. ] 

THe missionaries of the American Sunday- 
School Union, in their exploring and pioneer 
work, meet with some queer experiences, and 
encounter some strange opposition, as recent 
numbers of the Drawer have recounted. 

One in Indiana was urged by Judge S— 
visit G- Township, in which there was not a 
single Sunday-school; but advised, at the same 
time, that it was at the.risk of his life. He vis- 
ited the place and addressed the people. One 
man replied, ‘‘ I’m one of them fellers that’s op- 
posed. ‘The Sunday-schools has tore the gov- 
ernment to pieces, and I'd like to tear them to 
pieces.” A young man, hearing that the mission- 


ary was kicked by his horse, said, ‘‘ It’s a —— | 


pity the horse hadn't killed him, and saved me the 
trouble.” The missionary established a school 
there, and these men are now his fast friends. 

A respectable physician told the missionary 
that when he first visited G—— with his wife, 
after calling in vain at four houses for refresh- 
ment, his wife suggested that if denied at the 
fifth he should ask ‘‘if there were any Chris- 
tians in the place.” He did so, and was an- 
swered by an old lady who sat smoking in the 
chimney-corner, ** There was two young fellers 
come over here from Kentuck that had it, but 
they both got well’’ There are now seven flour- 
ishing Sunday-schools in that township. 

Some oppose mission Sunday-schools from po- 
litical suspicion: ‘It’s just an abolition scheme 
to ‘lect old Grant ag’in.” One man proved it 
would ‘‘come to somethin’ bad, because down 
in Martin County, where his brother lived, they 
got up the same kind of a school, and the last 
one that tuk hold of it was a Knight of the 
Goolden Circle; and he just believed the mis- 
sionary was goin’ round startin’ up them Goolden 
Circles ag’in to bring on another war.” 

Some oppose from anti-temperance hate. A 
mother said: ‘‘I’d like mighty well to have a 


Sunday-school for my young uns, but my old | 
man’s afeered of it, because somebody asked | 
the missionary to drink whisky at the still- | 
He says he | 


house, and he wouldn't tech it. 
don’t like to give up his liberty, ‘cause he likes 
to take a little his self onst in a while.” 


In an English magazine we find the following 


anecdote, which will be appreciated by readers 
of the Drawer: A certain widow was one day in 


spring seen by the clerk of her parish crossing the | 


church-yard with a watering-pot and a bundle. 

‘“*Ah, Mistress Mactavish,” said the clerk, 
“*what’s yer bus’ness, 
y’are carryin’ ?” 


~ to | 


| Louis Le Petre, ‘‘ Violinist and Prompter,” t 


wi’ sic like gear as that | 


“* Ah, weel, Mr. Maclachlan,” replied the wid- | 


ow, ‘I’m just goin’ to my gudeman’s graye 
I've got some hay seeds in my bundle, the which 
I’m goin’ to sow upon it; and the water in ¢ 
can is just to gi’e em a spring like!” 

*“*“The seeds winna want the watering,” re. 
joined the clerk; ‘‘ they'll spring finely o’ them. 
selves.” 

‘*That may well be,” rejoined the widow: 
**but ye dinna ken that my gudeman, as he Jay 
a-deeing, just got me to make promise that [J 
never marry agin till the grass had grown aboon 
his grave. And, as I’ve had a good offer made 
me but yestreen, ye see, I dinna like to break 
my promise, or to be kept a lone widow, as ye 
see me!” e 

The minister's aid-de-camp looked on the wid- 
ow indeed with a mirthful expression. 

** Water him well, widow,” said the clerk: 
** Mactavish aye was drouthy !” 


he 


SomETHING of the same nature occurred nearer 
home quite recently: A certain goodwife who 
had been lecturing her husband for coming home 
intoxicated became incensed at his indifference, 
and exclaimed : 

**Oh, that I could wring tears of anguish from 
your eyes!” 

To which the hardened wretch hiccoughed, 

“**Tai-taint no use, old woman, to bo-bore 
for water here!” 


How gratifying it must have been in Mons, 


) 
be able to put his best foot forward, and inform 
his many acquaintances and the dancing public 
generally, through the columns of the Chicago 

Tribune of September 24, ‘‘ that, having recoy- 
ered from the temporary illness oceasioned by 
the brilliant and eminently successful surgical 
operation on his right leg, performed by Dr. Bo- 
lus, he will continue to furnish music for balls, 
parties, etc., at the most reasonable rates com- 
| patible with excellence !” 


Court-rooms are almost daily the scene of 
some pleasantry of Court or counsel. In a bank- 
rupt case recently, where a merchant named 
Homer petitioned for a discharge from his lia- 
bilities, the following epigram was made : 

That Homer should a bankrupt be 
Is not so very Odd-d’ye-see, 

If it be true, as I’m instructed, 

So Ill-he-had his books conducted. 





Turxk of the man who could plant little 
shrubs on the grave of his wife, and then write a 
verse like this! 

I plant these shrubs upon your grave, dear wife, 
| That something on this spot may boast of life: 
The shrubs may wither, you in earth must rot; 
They may revive, but you, thank God, can not. 





Just now, when there is so much appearing in 
print about the mental and physical state of the 
Queen, and so much said about the Prince of 
Wales, it comes pat to reproduce a witticism 
, that was got off at the table of Barham, author 

of the “‘ Ingoldsby Legends,” on the christening 
of the Prince, on the 25th of January, 1842. 
| Barham hatl been to see the illumination, and 
remarked that at almost every window he no- 
| ticed the letters ‘* A. E.” 

** Ah!” replied a gentleman, ‘‘he’ll make ac- 
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iaintance with the other three vowels before he | 


comes of age. 

Unlike some of his royal predecessors, the 
witticism has not, in the Prince’s case, proved 

ie. Whatever else may be laid to his charge, 
ne has not called upon Parliament to pay any 
of his little bills. 

Ix these days of frequent divorce it may not 
be malapropos to quote from a recent English 
hook a good anecdote of ¢ )pie and Godwin. Opie 
vas divoreed from his first wife, and Godwin was 
an infidel. They were walking together near St. 
Martin’s Church. 

‘Ha!” said Opie; ‘‘I 

rch.” 

r Indeed cS 

ed in it.” 

‘It is not a good shop,” re] 

‘i: don't last. : 


was married in that 


said Godwin; *‘ and I was christ- 


lied ( )pie : ** their 


One of the pleasantest of later biographies is 
that of Sir David Brewster, by his daughter. 
Probably the idea of writing poetry was as far 
fi om _ as it could be from an [roquois. Yet 

, a single instance recorded of his soaring 
into ores at the age of eighty. A charming 
young lady, Miss Phoebe L n, begged that 
he would contribute some lines to her album. 
In vain did the philosopher protest that verse- 
making was not his forte. The lady would ad- 
mit of no excuse; so Sir David snatched a pen 
and wrote thus: 

Pheebe, 
“be 
Hebe. 
D. B. 


Tue Drawer is quite sure that the 


following 
letter from ‘‘a child of nature,” who dwells in 
Tennessee, will be read with pleasure by young 
ladies and gentlemen just entering into society. 
That no one’s feelings may be injured, we alter 
names. Otherwise we publish verbatim : 


@rar Annir,—I received your letter not long since 
it was received with great joy. I had almost con- 
cluded you had forgotten your friend Susie but was 
convinced you had not forgotten Bob. I have no nues 
that is interesting. I have enjoyed my—self finely 
‘ine school. though my pleasure is sometimes min- 
gled with pane, If Ido not get to meet my sweet- 
heart every week it near bouts breaks my heart. An- 
nie I have a very nice time I go a fishing and to see my 
sweetheart you know. Iwas at picnic the 4of July. 
I enjoyed myself in company the most ex-quis-itely 
well, Annie I must confess that I met those on the 
said occasion. their was one yong gentleman their 
which I took a particlier fansy. I will describe him 
then, I no you will not blaim me. he is Just at the 
age of 19. in his continance inteligence is deeply 
deplaced, on his cheeks the peach blossom buds its 
coloring. around his nec awburn har falls in great 
profuseion. his form is that of a Venus Medica: his 
sweet voice which was indeed anuff to enchant eny 
one, accompany by the gitar mode of music fit only for 
angles. I have toled you anuff about my sweetheart. 
And now about your sweetheart Bob. You neednt 
have eny fears about Loiza Burbanks cuting you out. 
No sir-ree. I must tell you a big thing about Bob. 
he has professed religion. they hada grate time. An- 
nie you do not know how he has changed. he dont 
look like the same boy. he looks like he never did 
eny harm in his life and toled me this morning he loved 
you better than eny person on earth. You bet. Thair 
is a tiptop meeting goin on in the villeg. it has been 
goin on a week and thay dont no when it will clothes, 
they have about 30 morners and agrait meny has 
eee Jim Watson, Lou Toles, Sandy Weather- 
erry, Fan Stickney, and Ellick Smith has professed. 
Thay went for Joe Harberg and fetched him the first 
pop. I liked to forget that Frankie Simpson and J , 
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was morners. I heard from Miss Barnes to-day. 
is flying a round at a grate rait. Since Euphemy Pow- 
ers has gone to school she feels ellivated to the ex- 
stream Of humman happiness. I havent pascience to 
write eny more. but dont you never go back on this 
child thats all. Your tru friend Susie. 


she 


Tue author of **Ginx’s Baby” was recently 
retained by the Aborigines Protection Society 
and the Antislavery Society, of London, to visit 
Demerara and examine into the condition of 
the fifty thousand coolies and Chinese who had 
been imported there as laborers by British land 
owners. The result of his investigations he 
recently published in a volume entitled, ‘* The 
Cooly.” On board the vessel on the voyage out 
were several odd characters; among them an 
honest, quaint fellow from Lima, who told the 
following : 

‘** Last time I came out—eh ? there were three 
bishops and about twenty ecclesiastics 
ing to the council. ‘There was great fun—eh ? 
The Archbishop of ——— was one—eh? He 
was a comfortable litthke man—eh? He liked 
well his g One Sunday morning there 
was a service, and he was to preach—eh? I 
happened to go down to the saloon, and the 
archbishop and one of his priests, his secretary 
—eh ? sitting, taking something out of a 
bottle—eh ? I spoke to him, and he said, 
‘This is a most delicious drink; I have never 
tasted it before.’ Isaid, ‘ Whatisit?’ * Whis- 
ky.’ > *QRy*: I whisky ; I know it very 
well.’ ‘They drinking it neat—eh? I 
called for another bottle, and mixed some for 
them—eh? and we finished the bottle. You 
should have seen the archbishop—eh? He could 
scarcely stand up for the service, and when the 
time came to give the sermon, he had to take 
hold of the bench and go along, so—eh? He 
could only say a few sentences—eh ? He went 
to his cabin, and we never saw him again during 
the eh? ‘The captain was a jolly fel 
low—big, fat, full of fun; and every morning he 
used to say to the ecclesiastics (he talked Span- 
ish well), ‘Ah! his grace the archbishop, how is 
he to-day? Is his grave still mareado—eh ?’ 
You know mareado is Spanish for seasick ; but 
then it also means sometimes what you call tight 
—eh ?” 


has 


eh? go 


lass—eh ? 


were 


said, * 
were 


vovage-—- 


Nor long before the flight of Napoleon IIT. 
from Paris, his cousin, Prince Napoleon, who 
bears a marked resemblance to the first Bona 
parte, and who was always jealous of the Em- 
peror’s good luck, said to him, petulantly, 
**Come, now, you have nothing of your uncle 
about you!” ‘To which Louis Napoleon prompt 
ly and sarcastically replied, ‘‘ Pardon! I have 
all his family on my hands.” 

Apropos of the recent session of the General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church at Balti- 
more is this: The Scottish peasant will faithfully 
obey his master, who must not, however, inter 
fere with his religious belief. A Northern land- 
owner had erected on his estate a place of wor- 
ship for members of the Episcopal Church, and 
had thereby unconsciously excited 
people some unpleasant misgivings. aft- 
erward, on inspecting a newly erected sheep 
pen, he remarked to a peasant who attended 
him that it was too extravagantly ornamented, 


among his 


soon 
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** "Deed is it, Sir,” was the reply.‘ It’s owre | 
Ape 


Episcopal-chape l-looki um. 
Tue ‘* Art of Putting Things” is the title of 
the cleverest essays of ‘* A Country Par- 
son ;” but quite as clever, in its way, is the art 
f paragraphing, which the reporters, the ‘* per- 
soual” and the item men, seem to have adopted 
to give zest to their paragraphs. In a publica- 
tion devoted to the great moral work of urging 
upon business men the importance of, and the 
great rewards that ensue upon, advertising, a few 
characteristic pleasantries are strung together, 
such as: 


one of 


A Chicago hair-restorer agent went out into the 
suburbs, stuck his posters all over a church pulpit, 
and then asked the minister to call attention to them. 


Here is a pleasant reference to an undertaker 
in Illinois : 

An elegant stock of neat and nobby shrouds, war- 
ranted to give satisfaction to the most partic ular. 

In a description of a Western tornado it is 
mentioned that 

Some of Mr. Quinn’s hens were subsequently dis- | 
covered miles away, part of them entirely stripped of 
their feathers by the force of the hurricane. 

Having occasion to call upon a 
‘Southern lady of African descent,” an inter- 
viewer observes that ‘tas the lady entered the 
apartment she made a most impressive sweep of 
her ample train as she courtesied in her own ele- 
gant manner.” ‘Then he mentions what he did: 


wealthy 


Recognizing the importance of the occasion, I made 
my best bow, @ 4a Brummel, and my tired extremities 
swerved gracefully to the edge of a costly and sump- 
tuous chair. 


Here is a sample of incredible disrespect to 
our Vice-President : 

Having determined to leave public life, and engage 
extensively in the manufacture of corrugated calico 
coal-hods, Mr. Colfax is able to look without personal 


pre judice at the political situation, and his judgment 
is consequently valugble. 


Brief description of a prize - fight: 
met—they mauled—they mizzled.” 

They mauled and mashed and mangled, 
And wrung and wrenched and wrangled ; 
They bullied, busted, basted, bled ; 

Their eyes were blacke ned, noses red ; 
But still they banged and dunged and bited— 
These horrid-sighted pugs, be nighted— 

And kicked and gouged and gashed and gored, 
Till from the ring one pug was bored. 

Oh! I was glad when that last lunge 

Made flat-nosed Bill throw up the sponge, 


** They 


And here is a railway accident : 

The Old South Railroad Bridge got discouraged, and 
lay right down with a train on it. 

The manner in which a respectable man, of 
defective vision, came to his end is thus men- 
tioned : 

John Garder was blind of an eye, and in a moment 
of confusion he stepped out of a receiving and dis- 
charging door in one of our warehouses into the inef- 
fable glories of the celestial sphere. 

And how a country gentleman was startled : 

Mr. M‘Elsey was struck by lightning a few days 
since. He describes the sensation as “ lying crosswise 
on a red-hot stove and unable to get off.” 

To conclude with an editor who wanted 
dog, and advertised : 

I will take 


a good dog in payment for one year's 
subscription. 
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The next day forty- three dogs were sent to 
the office. The ds ay “afterward, when the news 
had spread out into the country, four hundred 
farmers sent two dogs apiece by express, with 
eight baskets full of puppies, all marked C.0,p. 
The offer found its way into neighboring States, 
and before the end of the week there were eight 
thousand dogs, tied with ropes, 
front and back yards. 
each, $8000. 


in the editor's 
Government tax, at $| 


Tue following, from a paper published in Sen- 
eca County, Ohio, shows the possibilities of 
| poetic fancy, in that region, when spurred on by 
arrangements of a nuptial character : 
Litty—Berry.—On the 27th inst., at the residence 


of the bride's father, by Rev. Mr. Buxton, Frank Lilly, 
of New Bedford, Ohio, and Ida Berry, of Republic. 


| It is not often that we find 
} 


A Lilly and Berry so combined 
That, taken together, they form but one; 
But this in Republic has been done. 





| Apropos of this, we see in another paper 
| love-inspired versifier, who, under cireumstances 
perhaps somewhat similar, evolved the following ; 

I clasped her to my heart—my own! 

My ecstasy no tongue could speak— 

That moment I'd have scorned a throne; 

When in my ear 

| My love, my dear, 

Said, ‘‘ What’s your wages, Bob, a week ?” 

Too many stories having the name of Dr, 

Boggs, of Wayne County, Illinois, associated 
with them are in circulation ‘‘out West” to 
make necessary an apology for introducing him 
herein by name. The Doctor is a Kentuckian 
of the better class, and values above all things 
what he calls ‘‘ fair play.” In his younger days 
he was an enthusiastic fox-hunter, and many 
impressions then received are held by him yet, as 
this anecdote will show. During the summer 
just passed Dr. B. was chosen moderator of a 
religious debate in this (Wayne) county, between 


Elder H——, who affirmed that Joseph Smith 
was a true prophet, and Rev. Mr. Y——, who 


championed the orthodox view of the question. 
Rev. Mr. Y was closing the debate, when 
Brother B——, who deems himself ‘‘ gifted in 
speech” and ‘‘ powerful in Scriptur,” being of 
opinion that the ‘‘side of the Lord” had not 
been ably represented, sprang to his feet and 
demanded of the moderator permission to be 
heard. 

Dr. B., knowing the audience to be wearied, 
and that Brother B——— was an endless talker, 
said to him, *‘ Brother B , I shall not, of 
course, deny you the right to address this peo- 
ple if they manifest a desire to hear you; but 
if Iam allowed to decide the question, I shall 
rule you out on the ground that it is too late in 
the chase to let in a fresh dog.” 

The congregation ‘‘ manifested” itself by speak- 
ing right out in meeting in support of the ruling 
of the moderator; and Brother B ought to 
have been mollified by a subsequent decision in 
favor of the ‘‘ side of the Lord” on the merits 
of the discussion, 














Mr. Drawer,—You have given ‘‘ hard-shell 
Baptists” many a niche in your valuable Maga- 
zine; a Baptist with no shell at all now gives 
| you a veritable incident in his history, as follows: 





EDITOR’S 


When I was a theological student it was ex- 
pected by my teachers, and demanded by churches 
and pastors, that I should occasionally officiate 
“8 preacher for some destitute church or some 
pastor who, for the time, might lack a prepared 
sermon, or be so destitute of the spirit of his 
calling as to wish to avail himself of a substitute, 
even if it were but a poor one. 

It was my privilege to be visiting a venerable 
pastor's family where there was a lovely young 
daughter, a friend of my boyhood. Her father 
insisted [ should preach for him, which I did. 
The congregation, as usual, was very numerous, 
and mostly composed of well-to-do farmers and 
their families. All who knew the Rev. Edward 
Barber, of Union Village, Washington County, 
New York, knew it was not his fault if his hard- 
working hearers sometimes took a soothing nap 
during the delivery of his one-hour-and-a-half 
sermon, 

Having but little to preach, and determined to 
be brief, and, if possible, have the credit of 
preaching to a wide-awake people, and get 
through with the embarrassment which was so 
inevitable both from my extreme youthfulness 
and having to officiate before the eminent pastor 
and the flock that had become renowned for 
their intelligence in the Scriptures under the in- 
structive and eloquent ministry of a preacher 
whose praise was in all the churches, I com- 
menced by taking for my text those appropriate 
and very familiar words of my Master, where he 
says, ‘* Come unto me,” and discoursed on the 
kind invitation as well as I could. 

I'he aged pastor rose in his pulpit after I sat 
down, and said to me, ‘Give me your watch.” 
I complied with his request. Holding the watch 
before the people, he said, ** Brethren, the young 
man has spoken only twenty minutes: will you 
hear me half an hour?” Many nods of the head 
by way of assent came from the pews; and, as the 
old pastor was quite deaf, he understood the sig- 
nificant sign, and spoke as follows : 

***Tf ve will deal kindly and truly with my 
master, tell me: and if not, tell me; that I 
may turn to the right hand, or to the left’”— 
the words of Eleazar, Abraham’s servant, to the 
friends of Rebecca, whom he was soliciting to be- 
come a bride for Isaac. ‘The good old man then 
said: ‘* Our young brother is here this morning 
in search of a bride, and has made his errand 
known in the discourse he has just ended.” 
‘Turning his mild eyes directly toward the pew 
on the right side of the pulpit, where his daugh- 


ter and three other young ladies were, he added: 


‘**My dear young friends, will you go?” Paus- 
ing for half a minute, he repeated, ‘* Will you 
go?” and after another pause, inquired—his 
eyes yet fixed on the same group—*‘ Will you 
go?” After another, and to them and myself an 
unconscionably long pause, and an earnest look 
upon them and other similar feminine clusters, 
and with additional emphasis 


peated, ‘‘I say, my young lady hearers, our 


young brother has come here to-day in search of | 
About this time the fe- | 


a bride: will you go?” 
male group had bowed their heads very low, but 
whether it meant assent to the good pastor’s pro- 
posal or devotional feeling I never fully ascer- 
tained. After another long pause, and an em- 
phatic clerical ahem! raising his kind eyes 
toward the galleries, filled with youth, he repeat- 


and fervor, he re- | 
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ed: ‘‘I say, my young friends, our brother has 
come here this morning in search of a bride, and 
I desire to know who among you are willing to 
go. I say he is here in quest of a bride;” and 
after another pause, he added, in suppressed 
tones of voice—‘‘a bride, I say, he wants—yet 
not for himself, but for his Master. Will you 
gor : i 
This explanation somewhat relieved me from 
embarrassment ; and, venturing to raise my eyes 
and look over the assembly, 1 found relief had 
come to others besides myself. From this point 
of suspense the ‘‘ old man eloquent” proceeded 
to state the claims of the Master upon their af- 
fections and confidence with a power of words 
and forcefulness of appeal and appropriateness 
of illustration and application that I do not re 
member to have heard excelled in all the preach- 
ing to which I have listened during an experience 


| of more than forty years. 


I will only add that if any think on reading 
this that it bordered too much upon the Indi- 
crous to be becoming in an aged pastor in refer- 
ence to a young man’s preaching, and the adapt- 
edness of the quaint appeal to the young ladies 
of his charge, it will be because I can not present 
a true picture of the solemn gravity and benign 
dignity of manner of the grand old patriarch, 
and his unrivaled power to go so near the line of 
pulpix. propriety, and yet never lose the faculty 
he possessed of holding every thought and emo- 
tion of his attentive hearers in absolute subjec- 
tion to the force of solemn truths. <A. D.G. 

Tue Reverend Mr. , % good preacher, a 
zealous pastor, and devoted Christian, was in 
charge of the Baptist church, ‘‘ endurin’ of the 
war,” in the pleasant little city of Griffin. Dur- 
ing a protracted meeting he became deeply con- 
cerned, and urged upon all the necessity of a 
change of heart and life; and as an earnest of 
their desire therefor, if not as a means of grace, 
pressed them to come up to the ‘‘ mourners’ 
bench.” ‘There was much serious feeling, and 
many went forward in response to his invitations. 
As each one rose to go, Brother would call 
attention to the fact, and improve the occasion 
by urging others to follow the example. At 
length a tall young man, dressed in a soldier's 
suit of gray, liberally bedizened with gold-lace, 
rose up and began to make his way past the oth- 
er occupants of the pew toward the aisle. Con- 
fident he was coming up to the altar as a mourn- 
er, Brother —— seized the opportunity. ‘‘ And 
here comes another. A soldier says, ‘J’// go.’ 
Come on, my friend, and enlist under still anoth- 
er banner,” etc. Reaching the aisle, the ‘* sol- 
dier” headed for the door instead of the altar; 
and as he passed out of sight that audience re 
laxed its many mouths, and came as near smiling 
at the ludicrous situation as propriety allowed. 
Ever after Brother —— would not trust a soldier 
till he headed the right way. 


Tue anecdote in the May Drawer of Mr. 
Webster and his tooth-brush reminds a corre 
spondent at Kingston, Ontario, of a little anec 
dote of the late Siv Alan Macnab, a Canadian 


celebrity. Sir Alan was traveling on one of the 
steamers on Lake Ontario. ‘The state-rooms 
each contained two berths, and the boat being 
crowded, Sir Alan was allotted a cabin in which 
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some other person was given the lower berth. | Imagine the situation when the ‘‘ subj 


On the morning after starting, Sir Alan, having 
overnight placed his comb, tooth-brush, etc., on 
the wash-stand, was surprised, while lying in his 
berth, to see his fellow-passenger use his (Sir 
Alan’s) tooth-brush ; and thinking it but fair to 
have a joke at the man’s expense, jumped out of 
bed, and taking a basin of water, put his feet in 
it, and soaping the tooth-brush, began to wash 
his toes with it. 
"Say, stranger,” cried the horrified looker-on, 
‘you don’t use that brush to clean your toes ?” 
** Why, what else would you suppose I use it 
for?” was Sir Alan’s reply. 
** Well, I’m darned !” exclaimed the stranger, 
rushing from the state-room thoroughly disgusted. 
Ihe brush was given to the poor. 
Tuts from the *‘ Empire State of the South :” 
‘ur. ¢ , will you take sugar and cream 
in your coffee ?” asked an excellent housewife of 
a country cousin. 
**No, ma’am; I jest takes it barefooted and 
bald-headed.” 





TH 
Ox tober 


very interesting article in Harper for 
concerning the New York Post-oftice 
recalls the following address of a letter which 
came, and was duly delivered by your correspond- 
ent. Of betore our venerable 
Uncle required postages to be prepaid. It was 
directed thus: 


course this was 


To Merriwether County, Georgia, I am bound, 
To seek my honorabie hostage ; 

And if at Erin I am found, 
EK. H. Drewry will pay the postage. 


And he did. 


PAssING up town the other afternoon via the 
Bowery, where the saloon de lager aboundeth, 
we noticed a copious, healthy-looking German, 
who was evidently laboring under a superfluity 
of the beverage of that region, the same bring- 
ing to mind a verse from an old song that was 
popular when the writer was a lad, and true ‘‘ to 
a dot” then as now: 

Goody Burton's ale 

Got into ny noddle ; 
Being strong and pale, 

It made me widdle-woddle. 


CERTAINLY a large proportion and the best of 
the pleasantries in the Drawer come from and 
are about the clergy. Here is one of the Rev. 
Mr. who had taken into his service, for 
general utility, a poor lad, and for whose spirit- 
ual welfare he was, of course, bound to look out. 
Desiring one morning to put in practice his be- 
nevolent intent, he called the boy to his study, 
and with visage of the gravest sort said : 

‘*Sam, do you know you are a sinner ?” 

‘** Yes,” falteringly replied Sam. 

‘*Do you know what will become of you, if 
you do not repent ?” 

Receiving no coherent reply, he launched into 
repentance and redemption, encouraged by the 
evident impression made by his words, and feel- 
ing no small compunction the while that he had 
so long neglected a ** 


subject of grace” so promis- 
ing. 


At last a vacant and wandering look roused 
a sudden suspicion, to verify which he inquired : 
** Sam, what is a sinner ?” 
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es 
ect of 
grace” promptly responded : 
** Sinner, Sir ? 
turkeys’ legs, Sir.” 
‘The sinews of the parson’s face relaxed, 


Yes, Sir; sinners is strings in 


Lorp Patmerston has settled conclusively 


an old though trifling controversy with regard 


| to the correct version and authorship of the epi- 


gram on the famous Walcheren expedition. [y 
Sir Henry Bulwer’s Life of Palmerston, vol. j. 
p. 117, occurs the following extract from a letter 
written by his lordship to his sister, the Hon. 
Miss Temple, dated February 27, 1810: 

** Did you see the following epigram the other 
day in the Chronicle? If you did not, it is a pity 
you should miss it, and I send it to you; it is by 
Jekyll: : i 

“Lord Chatham, with his sword undrawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan; 

Sir Richard, eager to get at ’em, 

Stood waiting—but for what ?—Lord Chatham” 


Can the imagination conceive any thing more 
utterly ludicrous than the following scene, de- 
scribed by a correspondent of that clever paper, 
the Louisville Courier-Journal? ‘The Second 
Presbyterian Church of Danville, Kentucky, being 
without a pastor, the different ministers of the 
town, especially those connected with the theo- 
logical seminary, preach alternately to the or- 
phan congregation, and lately it was Dr. Yerkes’s 
turn to deliver a sermon to a large assembly. 
In an eloquent oration he uttered the words of 
Divine truth, when suddenly—horribile dictu !— 
a member affected with a bad cold commenced 
blowing his nose most violently. <A terrible 
blowing it was—such as you never heard before 
in all your life, and such as the poor doctor hopes 
never to hear again. It evidently had swept the 
whole of the beautiful sermon out of his mem- 
ory, and having no notes about him, he tried, 
in vain, to restore the broken connection. But, 
alas! he could discover neither end, and the 
frightened doctor exclaimed, 

** Brother M‘Mullen, will you oblige me by 
repeating the text ?” 

The reverend brother arose, thought a while, 
stammered, hesitated, and sat down again. He 
gave it up. 

‘** Please, will any one in the congregation let 
me know my text?’ 

After a long pause a student said, ‘* 1 Corinth- 
ians, x. 16.” 

Relieved from a great burden, the happy doc- 
tor opened the Bible, but only to find that it was 
a sad mistake. 

‘* This is not the right one. 
one recollect the text ?” 

A dead silence followed. Professor Beatty, 
of Centre College, rubbed his head in despair, 
but he neither rubbed the text out of nor into it. 
Rey. Mr. Johnson and many of his brethren, to- 
gether with the whole congregation, all were un- 
able to find the lost darling. ‘The laughter 
which followed now was indescribable, and quite 
a time passed before the house could be called 
to order. It being finally restored, the doctor 
ealled on Mr. M‘Mullen to close the meeting 
with prayer, and all adjourned, perfectly con- 
vineed that they had listened to one of the most 
remarkable sermons ever preached. 


Please, can any 





